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Dear James,— 


These are apples from the orchard of your 
planting, fruits from the basket of your shar- 
ing. A book was the last thing we were think- 
ing of when you helped us plan this pilgrimage 
during those long and pleasant evenings in your 
library while autumn rains lashed the windows 
and autumn surf thundered against the sea 
wall. If the journey went without wrong turn- 
ing or wasted motion, it was mainly owing to 
you. But my debt does not end there. Day 
after day and year after year, sitting at edi- 
torial conference, I often impatient, you al- 
ways temperate and kindly, let us hope that, 
much though I may have learned from you as 
a traveler, I have learned more from you as a 
wondrously sane and mellowed human being. 
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PREFACE 


HERE are winged sandals that he who reads may roam. 
They have shod the soles of two pilgrims whose prog- 
ress has this much to commend it: — 

As European travelers they were green as the pro- 
verbial grass. 

They visited the places and saw the sights which 
most tourists wish to see. 

On the other hand, they had for the planning of this 
journey the guidance of a veteran traveler who knows 
the treasures and terrain of Europe like the back of 
his hand. 

And finally, green though these pilgrims may have 
been, they did go plus twenty years of hard study and 


reading. 
* 


* x 


This journey is a voyage upstream in European 
civilization. It pauses at the garden spots of Europe’s 
most luxuriant creative flowering: France of the Latin 
genius in letters and of the cathedral builders; Ger- 
many of the composers; Italy of the Renaissance; 
Rome of the Empire; and immortal Hellas. . . . Eng- 
land of the poets is not visited, but is a traveling 
companion. 

America, we are often told, has no traditional folk- 
lore —that rich Mother Earth out of which great art 
springs. My idea is that the whole of European his- 
tory and culture is America’s folklore. We derive 
from it. Let us claim our heritage. 

* 


* * 


Viii PREFACE 


The chapters which follow were penned in a gro- 
tesque assortment of places: in chilly hotel chambers 
anywhere from Paris to Athens; in steamship smoking- 
rooms when the writing table would keep flying up and 
hitting me in the nose; at a farmhouse among the Berk- 
shires; on a headland of Massachusetts Bay; and even 
on the sacrosanct summit of Beacon Hill itself. Some- 
times reference works would be accessible and plente- 
ous. Again the writing would be done leagues from 
anything but trusty old Baedeker and the few volumes 
one can carry in traveling bags; and though I have 
tried to verify everything, if slips do occur, blame them 
on the smoking-room writing table. It may amuse the 
reader to identify which chapters were written under 
difficulties. I only hope the chapters amuse the reader 
as much as the difficulties did me. 

* 


* * 


As the curtain rises on the first act of Tristan and 
Isolde, one sees the deck of a ship under sail and hears 
from the masthead the voice of a young sailor singing. 
He sings that he is going home to the eastward, but 
has left his heart in a western land. So it is with me. 
Europe is my fatherland of song and story, but my 
heart abides in the morning land beyond the western 
sea. 
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¥ PART ONE 
PRELUDE, CHORALE ALE, AND “FUGUE 


I 
WE BARBARIANS AND PARIS 


Ir is Sunday afternoon in the library at home —let me 
recall a common human experience—and, your face 
and hands having been scrubbed, you are permitted to 
sprawl on the floor and pore over a huge portfolio of 
photogravures entitled Masterpieces of French Art, duly 
expurgated by vigilant parents, of course, but none the 
less enchanting at that tender age. The long Sabbath 
afternoon — yes, it was called “Sabbath” — was wan, 
yellow, and a shade mournful; but escape was in these 
pages. Heavens, what magic! Here were pictures of 
a splendid city with a noble horizon of stone; cathedral 
towers, soaring domes, and residential avenues of tall, 
grave houses with mansard roofs, their slates glistening 
silvery gray, varnished by a thin drizzle of rain. . . 
What was more, a city with some aspect of dignity and 
grandeur. There were such places, then? Secretly 
you disbelieved. Perhaps, like me, having seen a city, 
you had not been favorably impressed. Oh, terrifying 
places they were, to be sure; also ugly. Why people 
should wish to live in them, let alone go to the trouble 
of building them—that was the mystery. But here 
seemed a city of a different sort, one that was beautiful, 
and one that was inhabited by people who appeared to 
know how to enjoy leisure—at least, they seemed to 
be having quite a good time sitting around at little 
tables on the sidewalk under awnings, listening to a 
military band, and drinking wine. Yet they looked 
respectable. Was there really such a place? 

In youth, and in manhood, that question persisted. 
Was there really such a place—a place where one 
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could loaf without apology, enjoy without pious excuse, 
and love those things which are worthy of being 
loved,—learning and beauty,—without incurring 
ridicule? j 
* * 


The train from Le Havre, rolling up through the 
stone villages and thatched farmhouses of Normandy 
(how old everything looks!), puffs into the St.-Lazare 
station. Paris! and in one’s heart that curious mixture 
of dread and delight at any long-anticipated adventure. 
The taxicab starts squirming through the traffic, cele- 
brated landmarks looming now here, now there. The 
Opéra: hello, they are playing Thais! The Louvre, 
the Seine, the towers of Notre Dame, the spire of the 
Sainte-Chapelle; the Beaux Arts; and, close by it, an 
excellent little hotel. Luncheon at a restaurant op- 
posite the art school, its walls adorned by students with 
frescoes more debonair than decorous; luncheon, a 
salad which Miles said was like eating ivy off a wall, 
with an omelette that had not cackled yesterday, but 
with plenty of that sheet-metal French bread and a 
carafe of vin rouge; then to the Louvre, for a first or 
bowing acquaintance with that supposedly most for- 
midable of all galleries, merely to traverse which is 
said to take two hours of brisk walking, though I hear 
that an American has bragged: — 

‘T did it in an hour and fifty minutes, and if I’d had 
a pair of roller skates I could have done it in twenty!” 

Since this pilgrimage is bound, before it ends, for 
Athens, let me note that it was in the Louvre on this 
first afternoon, and with the very first object we two 
pilgrims beheld on entering, that we were greeted by 
Hellas. He was the ‘‘ Disk Thrower,” not the crouch- 
ing diskobolos of Myron, which is in the Vatican, but 
the erect figure (the Vatican has a duplicate which, to 
me, seems not so good): the disk thrower, a young 
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athlete in the pink of condition, beautifully developed 
and not overmuscled. But the head is the marvel. 
Yes, I know the head does not belong with this figure, 
but what of that? Look at it! Can it be possible that 
mallet and chisel can hew subtleties so lifelike? The 
sculptor has compelled the shadows to do half his 
work. You would swear that those eyes are minutely 
carved. But no; they are scarcely more than indicated. 
You can even guess their color. They are a blue-gray. 
Yet the stone is white marble. And the expression: 
that smile of the lips in repose, of a nature at peace 
with itself, in perfect health of body and mind, serene, 
sunny, and harmonious —look well at it, for you will 
see it again, at Florence in the Uffizi; at Rome in the 
Vatican; at Naples; and on the Acropolis itself. In the 
flesh it perished from our earth with the Athenian Em- 
pire in the quarries of Syracuse; but in the spirit it goes 
on living and creating, and who knows but that one 
day it may reappear among us with a rebirth of Hellas 


in the Western world? 
* 


* * 


At this point, and before going any further, let me 
confess that all is not velvet on these shores of old ro- 
mance, especially if, like Miles and me, though able to 
read French, you cannot speak it— at least, not so any 
Parisian can understand. 

First came adventures with the busses. Where they 
went, heaven only knew. We seldom did. Purely as 
a sporting event, we would climb aboard one to see 
what would happen. Plenty of things did, mostly 
things humiliating to us. It came to a climax one day 
when, having paid our fare in the correct and regular 
fashion, we saw two vacant seats inside and took them. 
The conductor followed us in and, standing over us, 
delivered an oration. It was very eloquent and his 
command of French seemed beautiful, but it was too 
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bad to waste it on us, for we didn’t understand a word 
of it. We offered more money. No, that was not what 
he desired. (This was strange!) Another oration. 
At its conclusion Miles replied: — 

“Je ne comprend pas.” 

At this the conductor raised both hands and clawed 
hunks out of the atmosphere. He went around solicit- 
ing his fellow countrymen for sympathy and witness. 
Things appeared to be going badly for us. I said to 
Miles : — 

“T think this official is discontented with our con- 
duct. We seem to have displeased him somehow. He 
seems unhappy, and if we linger here we may be the 
same. Shall we respect his wishes and withdraw from 
the vehicle? Do you think that the prudent course to 
take?” 

“Quite so,” says Miles, “and the quicker the better. 
The only words I understood him to say, as he pointed 
to the door, were ‘toot sweet,’ which, as I remember 
my phrase book, mean ‘ darn quick.’” 

We obey this son of martyred France. We parade 
ourselves out to the rear platform, very crestfallen, 
amid jeering glances of passengers. The bus stops. 
We alight in disgrace, but without the least notion of 
what our disgrace is. On the curbstone it occurs to us 
what ridiculous figures we cut and we give way to guf- 
‘faws. The conductor looks mad enough to lick us, 
but we are two and he is one, and both of us are in ex- 
cellent condition; and besides there is no policeman in 
sight, and even if there were, the chauffeurs have them 
completely cowed, so the international incident is 
deemed to be closed. 

That evening the concierge explained. We had 
balled up the conductor’s bookkeeping, a transaction 
running into several centimes. We were careful not 
to do that again. 

But our luck with menus was not much better. They 
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are traced by hand in purple ink and, though they look 
very interesting, we could not even read the writing, 
let alone guess what the words meant. But we did 
learn, by remarkable acumen, that soups occurred in a 
certain place on these cards, and fish in another, and 
salads, and meats, and fromages (which, after a sea- 
son, I learned meant cheese) and so on. 

“When do you think it will come?” I asked, one 
evening, after a long wait for dinner. 

“T’m not thinking of that,’’ replied Miles. ‘I am 
wondering if we shall know what it is when it does 
come.” 

For the sign of the gilded horse over Parisian 
butcher shops is not reassuring, and when you do ask 
for roast beef you cannot help-wondering how often it 
was unharnessed. Our-system with these menus was to 
point to an item which looked promising, then sit on 
the edges of our chairs, all excitement, when it came, 
and try to guess whether in its natural state it walked, 
flew, grazed, swam, crawled, was dug up, hatched, or 
picked off a tree. 

No, as linguists, in France at least, we did not shine, 
and I am at pains to confess our greenness because, if 
two such babes in the wood can escape unscathed, any- 
body can. I said so to Miles. On leaving Paris I 
observed that our mercies had been many. He 
agreed. 

“Yes, we didn’t lose our passports, and we weren’t 
robbed except in small quantities.” 

* 


* * 


Thus it was on a Sunday afternoon that I had my 
first glimpse of Paris, and a Sunday afternoon when 
pavements and roofs, facades and mansards, were all 
glistening in that selfsame varnish of silvery-gray rain 
which I had first seen in those photogravures. _ Not 
only so, but a few days later, in the galleries of the 
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Luxembourg, a dozen or more of those old pictures 
turned up in the originals. 

And how does it seem to walk about at last among 
the stage properties of Hugo and Balzac, of Flaubert 
and Zola, of Charpentier’s Louise and Puccini’s 
Boheme? Very strange, and no mistake! 

To begin with the simplest details: the dwelling- 
house stairways are grandiose spirals of stone, the 
handrails being ironwork, ornate with metal foliage 
gilded. Telephone receiver and transmitter are in one 
instrument, managed with a single hand. The door 
metals are interesting and beautiful. Your room key 
would tempt a curio collector. The ceilings are high 
and so are the windows, genuine ‘“‘ French windows” 
at last, opening full length like double doors. One 
shivers to see them flung wide open to the raw chill of 
this damp January day. Are the French fresh-air 
fiends? 

Next come the sidewalk cafés. Yes, of course, every- 
one has told you about these; but that does not prepare 
you for the actual sight. It is much more startling 
than the descriptions. In front of any restaurant, large 
or small, imagine an awning from a dozen to twenty 
feet wide, the space under it brilliantly lighted at night, 
and from one to three rows of round, marble-topped 
tables about the size of a tub bottom, with chairs of 
blue wickerwork, set out on the sawdust-strewn pave- 
ment. It is some such scene as this, in Puccini’s opera, 
of a party of young students in the Latin Quarter eat- 
ing an evening meal out of doors in midwinter, which 
strikes American audiences as an indiscreet stretch of 
poetic license. But not at all! Here it is. At night- 
fall these tables are full of people eating and drinking. 
It is Act II of La Bohéme, even down to such details 
as the sheet-iron braziers of burning charcoal set at 
intervals among the tables under the awnings. What! 
Do these people expect to heat the out-of-doors with a 
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brazier of charcoal? Remember—this is not a New 
England winter. It is an early April temperature. And 
these braziers do somehow manage to keep some sort 
of warmth under the awning whilst customers put in 
the sort of drinks that keep the weather out. The 
waiter, white-aproned, sharp-nosed, and sharp-chinned, 
flourishing a napkin, flies about overcoatless and hat- 
less. Say what you will, it is a somewhat shivery-look- 
ing sight. And yet, from 5 P.M. until heaven knows 
what hour of the morning, it appears to be the custom 
of the one half of Paris to sit at tables on these side- 
walks, of the other half to walk up and down in front 
of them, and of both halves to look each other over 
with discreet and decorous attention. 

The houses seem mostly built around interior courts, 
entered from the street by an archway; and not only 
the dwelling houses, but even many of the business 
houses as well. Walk in off a street. of shops through 
one of these arched entries; you find yourself in a stone- 
paved court with walls going up five or more stories, 
with shuttered and balconied casement windows. Resi- 
dences or business offices, in either case they have 
measurable privacy and quiet, even in the heart of this 
teeming city. And they have something else more rare 
to us: an air of romance. Prowl these streets of the 
Latin Quarter at dusk, glancing through the archways 
into the courts as you go. Here a two-wheeled Breton 
cart, so balanced that it can be drawn by a single iron- 
gray stalwart horse, is unloading faggots of firewood. 
There an old woman in sabots, sweeping the stone flags 
of the court with a broom of coarse twigs bound with 
twine. Yonder, through wide windows, one sees a little 
family gathered for dinner round a yellow-shaded lamp 
beside a grate fire. Dumas, Balzac, Flaubert, Anatole 
France, anda goodly company more — is it any wonder 
that men of imagination, dwelling in such a scene, with 
centuries of history and tradition behind them, were 
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able to invent romantic tales? Indeed, they had little 
need to invent. These courts themselves tell them. 
The novelists had but to look and listen. 

This is one of the first impressions of an American 
in Europe and it remains one of the strongest. One 
thinks : — 

“What a terrific cultural handicap these people have 
over us, born and reared as they are among mementos 
of an old civilization, and drawing in standards of ex- 
cellence and taste as unconsciously as their breath. 
Can we, in our new land, ever catch up? Have we any 
compensating values to make up for what we miss?” 

This is hardly a question to be answered during one’s 
first few days in Paris. Let us return to it later. 

Meanwhile, if anyone craves the salutary experi- 
ence of being made to feel like an utter ignoramus, let 
him come and live awhile in the Latin Quarter. This 
experience does not humiliate: it exhilarates. For the 
first time in lives that have gone more or less starved 
for banquets of the eyes and of the mind, here are 
tables heaped with enough and more than enough. 
First, bookstores. In Boston, where I live, you will 
find on that curved and slanting little street called Corn- 
hill, along with coffeehouses, perhaps half a dozen ex- 
cellent secondhand bookstores, and as many more on 
Beacon Hill. For an American city this is rather a 
large number, and they constitute, in fact, one of the 
distinctions of the place. Count Ilya Tolstoy once told 
me that the comparative absence of bookstores was one 
of the first peculiarities which a European noted in an 
American city. Here in the Latin Quarter, bookstores 
seem as common as grocery stores with us, almost as 
common as cafés in Paris. And not only bookstores 
but picture shops. Stop to look in at a single window, 
and you are lost! It is not so much the money as it is 
the time. You had started for the Cluny Museum, that 
fascinating arsenal of medieval stage properties. By 
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and by! But if you are not careful you will spend the 
whole forenoon as we two did time after time, flatten- 
ing our noses against successive panes of show-window 
glass like urchins gazing hungrily into a bakeshop. 
‘What were some of the delicacies? Let me tell you 
one. It is diagnostic. In my home city is a venerable 
semipublic library called the Atheneum. By obtaining 
permission, you can there examine a choice collection 
of sketches in red chalk, pen, and bistre, reproductions 
of studies by Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, Raph- 
ael, Andrea del Sarto, and numerous others, for their 
great works. Here, among these byways of_ the 
Latin Quarter (in the rue Buonaparte, near the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, let us say), you may buy picture post- 
cards of these same studies, dozens of them, excellently 
reproduced in red-chalk color, for less than a cent 
apiece. 

And now to the books themselves +.in these stalls one 
is instantly struck by the prominence given to the best. 
Moliére, Racine, Voltaire, Rousseau, Chateaubriand, 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Ibsen, Tolstoy, Balzac, 
Pierre Loti, Brieux, Anatole France —these are in the 
front rows. On a railway news stand at Fontainebleau 
I noticed copies of M. Romain Rolland’s Aristophanic 
satire on the war, Liluli. And that play does not handle 
the French people any too gently, either. But the 
French are just the people with the intellectual sports- 
manship to read it with relish. 

Up toward the Panthéon is a district where the 
bookstores keep virtually nothing but classics: books 
bound in paper, beautifully printed (how do these peo- 
ple contrive to make a book look so appetizing?) ; 
books bound in crimson or green or blue leather with 
gilt tooling (you can picture rows on rows of them on 
your library shelves by lamplight and firelight of a 
winter’s evening, snow pelting the panes and wind 
roaring) ; books the sight of which affect a hungry mind 
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as the smell of cooking in a Maine fisherman’s cottage 
affects a hungry stomach; strange-looking books, which 
swing wide the gates to a cultural tradition utterly 
different from ours of English derivation and much 
more closely related to the classic heritage of Greece 
and Rome by way of the Renaissance. Yet if one not 
possessed of a reading knowledge of French desires 
a glimpse into this world through a window which 
looks on its formal gardens, its powdered perukes, and 
its Revolutionary mob caps, let him read any one of 
the four volumes (but better four than one) of Anatole 
France’s essays On Life and Letters, excellently trans- 
lated into English. There one has at least sips from 
these enormous wine casks in which the vintage of the 
Latin genius is cellared here on the left bank of the 
Seine. 

It is here too, of course, on the stone parapets be- 
side the river, that one finds the quaintest of all second- 
hand bookshops — huge boxes which open by day and 
lock by night, where old book merchants, caped and 
cowled against winter drizzle, take only the slightest 
heed of customers who rummage among their wares. 
It is the same with the shops. Few of these book 
dealers appear to care whether they sell anything. 
You may observe them, settled comfortably in a Louis 
XV armchair of authentic design, feet to a charcoal 
stove and nose to page. I came to suspect these 
worthies of keeping bookstores in order to have a good 
excuse for sitting around all day and half the night 
reading their own wares. And Anatole France (him- 
self born on this Quai Malaquais and reared in one of 
these bookstores) confirms my suspicion in a reference 
to one of these old merchants : — 


Though he is poor he does not think of it. He does not sell 
his books, but he reads them. He is an artist and a philosopher. 
He interests himself in politics, and when he meets a safe cus- 
tomer he hardly ever fails to criticize the present administration. 
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He is an aristocrat. The habit of seeing the palace of the 
Tuileries in front of him on the other side of the Seine has 
given him a sort of familiarity with sovereigns. Under the 
Empire he judged Napoleon III with the severity of a neighbor 
whom nothing escapes! 


To-day this aged merchant of printed immortalities 
is musing over a volume of Balzac, and here, close by 
at the taxi stand, a young chauffeur, leaning a little out 
of his car the better for the street lamp to illumine his 
page, is reading Flaubert’s Sentimental Education. 
The assumption of a high estate of culture in all this 
is of course tremendous. If these classics were not 
constantly bought and read by thousands, these stores 
would not be here. One feels the same assumption be- 
hind the pictures and furniture even in the secondhand 
shops: pastel tints, touches of ormolu, a delicate 
flourish to the design, upholstery of striped satins, 
agreeably frayed and faded; the garlands, urns, and 
fasces of the Empire —one seems to see these tables 
and cabinets in some room with white wainscoting, 
where Gluck’s Orpheus is open on a harpsichord, whilst 
a cashmere scarf trails over the lyre-shaped back of a 
mahogany chair. It used to puzzle me why French 
authors would take such infinite pains to make them- 
selves artists with words. The answer is in these ob- 
scure shop windows in the back streets of Paris. At 
last you are ina land where not only the very furniture 
makers are artists (it became my unregenerate ambi- 
tion to have a stone cottage somewhere by the sea, with 
tall French windows and furnished throughout with 
secondhand chairs and tables, presses and cabinets, 
chests and bedsteads, from the Latin Quarter) ; at last 
you are in a land where the people themselves know 
how to love beauty. There is every incentive to the 
artist. he cultural soil here is of course seven cen- 
turies deep. This region of Paris has been a univer- 
sity centre for seven hundred years, and the heritage 
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of classic learning is in these people a living force, 
schooling them to an instinctive refinement of taste 
which nations less fortunate are often able to do little 


more than emulate. 2 


* OF 


If the cultural history of this city has been august, 
its political history has been stormy. Go where you 
will in it, you are forever stumbling on some monu- 
ment which has been more or less hacked to pieces, 
now by one party, now by another, in the political up- 
heavals. The three great rose windows of Notre 
Dame were only saved from destruction from the revo- 
lutionists through the lucky accident of being covered 
up by scaffolding. The palace at Versailles was 
stripped of its furniture by the mob. The Panthéon, 
begun by Louis XV as a church, was secularized by the 
Revolution into a Hall of Fame, and its crypt made 
to entomb Rousseau and Voltaire. Thrice it has been 
changed back into a church, and thrice it has been 
resecularized. , 

Everywhere you hear of paintings, stained glass, 
furniture, or jewels taken down or hidden away for 
safety during a political broil. Up yonder in the 
tower of Saint-Germain |’Auxerrois hangs the bell that 
rang the signal for the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Over the choir of Notre Dame hang the hats of three 
assassinated archbishops, one of whom perished on a 
barricade of 1848 whilst exhorting the people to peace. 
The stained glass of that “Flower of Gothic,” the 
Sainte-Chapelle, was taken down and hidden away no 
longer than a dozen years ago, to protect it from pos- 
sible destruction by German shells. At Versailles one 
sees the culmination of that royal pride which wrecked 
French monarchy; and in the dim old stone Concier- 
gerie of the Palais de Justice, which was a prison of 
the Revolution, one sees the expiation. Down this 
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circular stone staircase walked Marie Antoinette to 
her trial. In this stone hall with vaulted roof lay 
prisoners on heaps of straw, awaiting the guillotine. 
Here is the cell of Marie Antoinette herself, and next 
to it that of Robespierre, for the Revolution soon 
began devouring its own children. Through this prison 
passed Camille Desmoulins, whose fiery eloquence had 
ignited the mob to storm the Bastille; and Danton, the 
lion-hearted, walked also out of that iron wicket to the 
corner of the Cour du Mai, where the tumbrils were 
loaded with victims for the flashing blade. Along that 
railed gallery up aloft there, André Chénier, the poet, 
paced to the cell where he spent his last night that 
knows no morrow. . . . But lest anyone rashly sup- 
pose these storms to be over and the questions settled, 
let me mention a little incident which happened in no 
less a place than the cell of Marie Antoinette, as the 
guide was leading half a dozen of us through the 
Conciergerie. 

“The next,”’ said he, “‘is the cell of Robespierre.” 

A young Hindu and two young Chinese, all students, 
at the mention of Robespierre’s name removed their 
hats, looked at one another, and smiled. In China and 
in India they have heard of the French Revolution, 
and some of the youth of those lands know how to 
honor “the Sea-green Incorruptible.” 

These storms over, these questions settled? An 
ironic reply to that query speaks at Versailles. When 
the centenary of the French Revolution was celebrated, 
an eminent painter was commissioned to cover a canvas 
with the scene of that féte, including portraits of its 
notables. And among those notables, from the palace 
walls of Versailles, looks out the face of Jean Jaurés, 
the leader of the French Socialists, who was assassi- 
nated at the outbreak of the European War lest he 
prove to have power sufficient to summon a general 
strike. The circumstances of that assassination are 
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obscure. The murderer was found, tried, and acquitted 
by a middle-class jury. Jean Jaurés was one of the 
noblest men and one of the ablest leaders of his time, 
and the French Republic has, since the war, accorded 
him the honor of burial in the crypt of the Panthéon, 
with Rousseau, Voltaire, Victor Hugo, and Emile Zola. 
Nor did we two fail to visit that tomb —and in com- 
pany which shall be allowed to speak for itself. 
ea 


ok 2 


She was small, elderly, smartly dressed, highly 
rouged, profusely fur-lined, and prodigiously high- 
heeled. 

“Clippety-clip, clippety-clip!”’ clicked those heels as 
she breezed across to us in the rotunda of the Pan- 
théon to ask: — 

“Say, do you gentlemen speak English?”’ 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Thank the Lord!” She waves to her friends 
across the pavement, screaming, ‘‘ Stella, Stella, they 
speak English!” ' 

Her friends approach: an old gentlewoman leaning 
on the arm of a pale youth, who is leaning on a cane. 
In fact it is hard to tell which is leaning on the other. 
A diagnostician would say that the sooner this youth 
tore himself away from Paris the better for him. Our 
cross-examination continues :— 

“Have you seen an English-speaking guide around 
this gosh-awful place? Neither have we. No use 
taking a French guide. Besides, I wouldn’t go down 
into that crypt with a French guide. I don’t trust ’em! 
You’re Americans?” 

OViES cc 

“Where from?”’ 

“ Boston.”’ 

“You don’t say! I’m from Chicago myself. Know 
anybody in Chicago?” 
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“T have a sister living there.” 

““What’s her name?” 

I mention it. 

“Not 2? 

ese 

“Why, I know her! At least, I know who she is. 
Think of that!”’ (I ought to say that my sister, whom 
I have chaffed unmercifully about this episode, never 
heard of the lady.) ‘‘ You, her brother? Say, ain’t 
the world small! Shake hands. I’m Mrs. George 
Hendricks... Meet my friends. (What are your 
names?) Let me introduce my aunt and my nephew. 
We've been over here three months. Did Fontaine- 
bleau and Versailles, all the ‘outsides,’ in the autumn 
when the weather was warm. Now we’re doing the 
‘insides,’ including our own. . . . Say, ain’t the drinks 
swell? I have the entrée to all the best circles here; 
been received everywhere. I entertained a lot of 
these people at my wonderful home in Chicago, 
I’m introduced to a countess and she says, ‘Why, J 
know you. I’ve been entertained at your house.’ And 
so she was, years ago, at the time of the Exposition. 
That’s the way: all the bread I cast on the waters is 
coming back downstream, with turkey, too. Believe 
me, we’ve split this town wide open! Haven't I been 
having some time? Dancing all night, then go down 
to the Halles (public markets, you know— one of the 
great sights — early in the morning — you must be able 
to say you’ve been there). Get down there at four- 
thirty, and what do you suppose they give you for 
breakfast? Onion soup and champagne! We were 
all so drunk when we got there that we couldn’t hold 
any more, so we gave ours to the musicians. When 
they got drunk, we rolled along. Say, don’t it sound 
good to hear your own language once more? I get so 


11f there is a Mrs. George Hendricks in Chicago, I apologize beforehand. 
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damn mad with these French I’m almost ready to 
swear. Go into a grand magasin to get a gown fitted: 
a dozen of these Frogs standing around, and not one 
of ’em can I make comprenez-vous. I’m ready to kick 
"em in the shins. They tell me the only English-speak- 
ing guide to the tombs has gone out for two hours for 
his dejenoor. Two hours! Say, the nerve of that! 
What would happen to a fella in the good old U. S. A., 
if he took two hours off for lunch? Can you beat it? 
Is it any wonder these people don’t want to pay their 
war debts?” 

A guide who spoke broken English presented him- 
self. He was engaged. Mrs. George Hendricks at- 
tached herself firmly to the strong right arm of Miles, 
who was a model of urbanity. Stella and the nephew 
tottered along, leaning on each other. Thus the caval- 
cade descended to the crypt. Mrs. George repeated 
each sentence after the guide and repeated it wrong. 

‘““He says Gambetta’s heart is in that urn, but his 
body’s buried in Nice. Gambetta was an Eyetalian, 
wasn’t he? ‘ Defended Paris in 1870 with balloons ?’” 
(She confides hoarsely to me behind her palm: ‘“‘ The 
idea! Say, do you believe that?’’) 

It was in such company and to the tune of such mono- 
logue that Miles and I were obliged to stand before 
the sarcophagi, now of Voltaire, now of Rousseau, now 
‘of Victor Hugo, now of Emile Zola. But Miles found 
opportunity to murmur to me, sotto voce :— 

‘Don’t you think she had a little onion soup for 
lunch?” 

‘You mean ‘ dejenoor.’’ 

‘Possibly. But about nephew: couldn’t something 
be done for him before it’s too late?” 

“Looks doubtful. Don’t you think the Moulin 
Rouge is more in his line than these sarcophagi?”’ 

“T think the Moulin Rouge is getting him ready for 
his.” 


b) 
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“This,” says the guide, ‘“‘is the tomb of Jean Jaurés.” 
‘““Who was he?” inquires Mrs. George eagerly, ob- 
serving that Miles and I have removed our hats. 
** A socialist.” 
“A socialist? How did they let him get buried in 
here with all these great men?” 
* 


* * 


It is not fair to laugh at people without loving them. 
Let me show another side of this good soul. Before 
parting she told us: — 

“‘T was happily married until two years ago. Then 
I lost my precious, and I’m over here trying to forget. 
You understand, don’t you, boys?” 

We did understand. She had, as the saying is, a 
heart as big as all outdoors. Had we been in trouble 
of any sort in this land of strangers, we could have 
thrown ourselves completely on this:woman’s kindness, 
and she would not only have given her help willingly, 
she would have rejoiced to give it. Onion soup or no 
onion soup, how one’s heart warmed to her! She 
seemed a symbol of ‘“‘the good old U. S. A.,”’ its super- 
ficial crudity, its heart of gold. Gold at the heart of a 
people will take on polish if you give it time. 

And if our cities lack much of the amenity of cultural 
tradition, perhaps they also lack the more extreme 
forms of a certain want of amenity in other quarters. 
I mean the treatment of women. No doubt there is 
brutality enough toward women in our own dear land, 
but I wonder if it is of quite the same quality. The 
ethical dangers of Paris have been grossly exaggerated. 
One look at the soiled enchantresses of the Latin 
Quarter convinces you of that. But what is disconcert- 
ing is what seems to be the tacit assumption towards 
women of the working class. They seem so defense- 
less. They appear to get banged around worse than 
our women. The poor little femmes de chambre in the 
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hotels look overworked, browbeaten, and imposed 
upon; they are pathetically grateful for the least bit 
of that average human decency which among us is 
ordinarily taken for granted. Having been used all 
our lives to waiting on ourselves, the sight of a young 
girl staggering up four flights of stairs under a heavy 
tray laden with our breakfasts did not affect Miles and 
me agreeably. One’s natural instinct under such cir- 
cumstances is to lend a hand. We tried it. She was 
so disconcerted that it occurred to us we might be get- 
ting her into trouble with the concierge. We desisted. 
It was just another such case as speaking to one’s steam- 
ship stewards when meeting them as they stood on 
station in the corridors. Here are people who wait 
on you a dozen times a day. What are you going to 
do? Ignore them as though they were so many pieces 
of furniture? You try greeting them, as you would 
greet a servant in any American hotel. The stewards, 
you find, are terribly embarrassed. They prefer to 
be ignored. It is a difference between two civiliza- 
tions and, small though: it may look, it is a middling 
large one. The advantage is not all on the side of 
Europe. 

One afternoon in the rue Buonaparte a woman of 
forty, figure overblown, face raddled and ruddled, 
clothes shabby though once smart, was walking pain- 
fully, with swollen feet, in shoes which were down at 
the heel and half worn through. A few paces after 
passing me she stopped, and looked down at her feet 
as if considering how much farther she could go. 
Something in the hopeless resignation of that act struck 
on my heart with a pang. Where could she live? How 
could she get a living? How helpless she looked, and 
how friendless! What if she fell ill? And she was 
not one. There were thousands of her. What misery! 
So this is what the gayety and splendor of a world 
capital costeicn. b 
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Again (it was the morning we went down to Char- 
tres), mid-January, bleak, gray, and chill: the sheet- 
iron braziers glowing with red-hot coals seemed only 
to make the gaunt railroad station, the Gare Mont- 
parnasse, more cheerless and dismal. There was just 
time before the train started to step into the station 
restaurant for coffee and rolls. It being very early, 
_ the proprietor, a young and sullen man, was blinking 
his eyes, owlish and ill-humored. One of the waitresses 
came in, evidently late. She too was in her forties, 
dressed in shabby black, her blonde hair done in an 
attempt to keep up some show of style. She was short, 
a trifle bandy-legged, and wore low-heeled rubber 
shoes. A pitiable enough object at best. My atten- 
tion was drawn by the sound of angry words from the 
proprietor. 

He was sitting at a high cashier’s desk, enclosed 
by a wooden balustrade and raised» two steps above 
the floor. She stood before him like a child be- 
fore a schoolmaster, her hands clasped behind her 
back, the fingers working nervously. He railed at her. 
She seemed to be standing her ground stoutly. He 
said something which made her wince. Her face 
worked; tears came; behind her back her fingers kept 
twitching. She was a woman under torture. It was 
all told in that convulsive twitching of her fingers. Fear 
of losing her job. One read the whole situation at a 
glance: a miserable lodging under some attic roof by 
night, and a twelve- or fourteen-hour day as a waitress 
here. Suppose she lost her job. What was there be- 
tween her and the gutter? But, if it came to that, what 
was there for her in the gutter? 

It ended as quickly as it began. The manager let 
her off that time. She went about her work. But this 
frank pursuit of women has its horrible obverse. On 
the one hand, these Latins are more honest about 
it than English-speaking people. On the other, the 
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pursuit seems thereby more ferocious, and, once that 
for which women are pursued is faded, their treatment 
seems more brutal. But, Latin- or English-speaking, it 
is well to remember the groaning backs and aching 
hearts on which our proud cities are built. 

* 


*x* x 


In the works of M. Romain Rolland one comes re- 
peatedly on the idea that this world is a battleground 
between two spirits, one which creates and one which 
destroys. I had understood that M. Rolland had de- 
rived this idea from Empedocles; but not until one sees 
the historic monuments of Paris scarred by repeated 
wars and insurrections does one realize how irresistibly 
this French thinker was impelled to it. For the con- 
centration of such monuments on these banks and isles 
of the Seine dramatizes that struggle which, in larger 
and younger lands, is more diffused and not so easily 
legible. 

Across the English Channel, a philosopher and, 
to some extent, a coreligionist of M. Rolland has 
arrived at a somewhat similar conclusion. Endeavor- 
ing to explain why men fight, Mr. Bertrand Russell 
divides our impulses into two classifications: one, to 
possess; the other, to create. Our possessive impulses 
have to do with material things, and it is about these 
that we fight. Our creative impulses have to do with 
immaterial things, about which there is no occasion to 
fight. 

Having, therefore, been describing certain of the 
issues which divide mankind, let me instance one or two 
of the passions by which men are united. 

It is one hundred years since Beethoven lost his fight 
with death in his obscure lodgings in Vienna. In its ob- 
servance of this anniversary, Paris is punctilious and 
also forehanded. The National Conservatory an- 
nounces a programme of Beethoven’s works for the 
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coming Sunday afternoon in January: the Overture to 
Egmont, the “Fifth Pianoforte Concerto,” and the 
“Ninth (or Choral) Symphony.” Its concert hall is 
a queer little place, tucked away in a queer little court, 
off a queer little street — rue du Conservatoire — some- 
where over behind the Bourse. Asked to drive thither, 
even the all-knowing Parisian taxicab chauffeurs scratch 
their heads. 

The hall itself is, if anything, even more queer; 
a stuffy little auditorium boasting three balconies, 
rows of boxes, and an orchestra pit, all so small 
that the place seems like a doll’s house. Its walls are 
tinted Pompewan red and adorned with medallion bust 
profiles of illustrious composers, alternating with de- 
signs of the lyre encircled with garlands of laurels. It 
is so crowded that you all more or less sit in one an- 
other’s laps. Your first thought is: ‘‘How much of 
Beethoven’s ‘Choral Symphony’ “can survive this 
squeeze?” 

The audience is quite different from the cosmopoli- 
tan crowd at the Opéra, where the people rubbing 
elbows with you in your box are, as likely as not, from 
Philadelphia. These people, on the contrary, are all 
unmistakably French, and apparently the pick of the 
land: women with features delicately modeled and 
heads held at an aristocratic poise which recall the 
charming portrait canvases from the eighteenth cen- 
tury in the Louvre; men with beards of a patrician cut, 
pince-nez glasses, and scholarly heads. Also swarms 
of students, young men and women. Everybody eager, 
alert, and good-humored. 

The concert starts. This orchestra, unlike the some- 
what routine performance at the Opera House, plays 
with astounding spirit. The great symphony begins to 
unroll its Titanic ideas. The mysterious thunders of 
the Allegro; the daring rhythms and elisions of the 
Scherzo; the noble song of the Adagio; and, at length, 
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the Finale, with its quartet of solo voices and chorus 
to the words of Schiller’s “Ode to Joy.” 


“ Joy, thou flame of godhead’s splendor, 

Daughter of Elysium, 

Mad with fire-wine, we surrender 
Hearts and tread thy starry room; 

Thine the spell that wakes and mothers 
Souls that sundered were or dead, 

All mankind shall be as brothers 
Where thy healing wings are spread.” ' 


Orchestra hymns and jubilates; voices soar and shine 
like seraphim. One is drowned in a golden sea of 
music. Now a silvery solo soprano voice is singing: — 


“All mankind shall be as brothers... ” 


I look around me. These French people are in tears. 
And the composer whom they are taking to their hearts 
is a German who has been dead these hundred years. 
And not thirty miles away is a landscape scarred by 
war with Germans less than ten years since... . 
Again, that shining soprano voice soars into the 
blue heavens of song: ‘All mankind shall be as 
brothers. . . .” And I think: — 

‘All mankind as brothers. That ideal is as yet 
little more than a prayer. Yes, a prayer; that is all, so 
far. But what a prayer! And this music is one of its 
noblest utterances. And it is art that calls out the 
finest expression of our Northern races. . Art is the 
unacknowledged religion of our Western world, and 
beauty is our common language.” 

Not thirty miles away the tides of war had drenched 
the earth with blood. Out there had reigned the spirit 
that destroys and all that divides mankind. In here 
reigned the spirit that creates, and that which unites 
mankind. What strange genius is this human spirit, 
this thing of misery and of splendor, of suffering and 
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of joy, of hate and of love, of evil and of blessing: this 
spirit that forever builds up, then tears down, only 
again to start rebuilding? 

The meaning and purpose of life? It is to create. 
A handful of artists know it. Are they the only ones 
in this simple secret of human brotherhood? Indeed, 
no; for all men are at heart artists. And this stuffy 
concert hall in a back street of Paris —is it just about 
large enough to hold the sum of those who care to hear 
such a gospel of beauty and brotherhood? ‘The sym- 
phony ends, without answering that question. 

Out through the iron gateways of the old courtyard 
at No. 2, rue du Conservatoire, moves the disband- 
ing audience, to mingle with the Sunday-evening 
crowds which surge up and down the Boulevard des 
Italiens. ... 


II 
CATHEDRALS 


In Victor Hugo’s romance, Notre Dame, a man is 
being shown one of the first printed books. The scene 
is Paris in the Middle Ages. He is sitting by a window 
through which he can see the two massive western 
towers of the ‘cathedral lift their sculptured poetry 
toward the heavens. He looks from the printed page 
to that Bible in masonry and mutters :— 

“This will kill that!” 

He means that the spirit of the Middle Ages ex- 
pressed itself collectively in stone, and that the modern 
spirit which has succeeded it will express itself indi- 


vidually in books. p 


vk 


‘“Cathedrals”’ is a word common in our speech and 
print. Pictures have made their contours as familiar to 
us as the faces of friends. Yet cathedrals in the Euro- 
pean sense —temples raised by multitudes of unknown 
hands, designed by architects of genius whose very 
names often have remained unknown, and whose build- 
ing went on, it may be, from fifty to five hundred years 
—can, in America, hardly be said to exist. And the 
spell cast on the imagination by these buildings when 
one stands in their actual presence is much more power- 
ful than that even of the best pictures, or of sym- 
phonies performed by full orchestra. It is because 
these cathedrals enshrine a spirit which belongs to the 
common past of our race, a spirit which speaks quite 
clearly to the ear of the imagination and to the eye 
of the mind, that I wish to describe, as simply and as 
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lucidly as I can, the profound impression they make 
on the average pilgrim—an impression of awe and 
wonder, of love and worship. 

* 


* OK 


How strong this emotion is, how it can surmount 
even inharmonious conditions, let me confess. It hap- 
pens that one of the conventional sight-seeing auto- 
mobile tours of Paris ends with the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame. Now I am far from sitting in the seat of the 
scornful about these sight-seeing autos. They are like 
the card-catalogue of a library. The card-catalogue 
does not, to be sure, give you the contents of the books. 
But it does give you their titles and locations on the 
shelves. Yet when it came to entering my first cathe- 
dral as a member of a party from a “ yawp-wagon,”’ I 
was for drawing the line. But common sense (and per- 
haps a wholesome instinct of democracy) said: “Oh, 
go ahead!”’ So ahead I went. And as it proved, I 
might have spared myself the qualm. For the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame makes nothing of swallowing in 
its majestic splendors the inharmony of a casual party 
of tourists. 

It was a few minutes before sunset of a mild and 
sunny afternoon of that early April which Paris calls 
midwinter, a golden diadem of clouds piled high in 
heavens of blue, and last rays from the setting sun 
gilding the sculptured parapets of the twin towers. 
You step inside. It seems intensely dark, only the 
upper glooms seeming vaguely flame-lit. These flames 
presently, to adjusting irids, transform themselves into 
stained-glass windows—light-pierced flowers of crim- 
son, purple, gold, and green. Next, on every hand, 
enormous tree trunks of columned stone begin to spring 
from the flagged pavement to branch, at dizzy heights, 
into interlocking boughs of ribbed groin vaulting. At 
shrines, in chapels here and there down long and taper- 
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ing perspectives of these stone forest aisles, candles lift 
their golden sparks amid the Gothic glooms, and soli- 
tary worshipers kneel in prayer. 

Pavement rings to the heel, and vaulting reverber- 
ates overhead. You tread these flagstones haunted by 
the ghosts of seven centuries. Beside that pillar the 
mother of Joan of Arc came to pray for rehabilitation 
of her daughter’s memory; in this chancel Mary Stuart 
was crowned Queen and bride of Francis I]; up this 
nave and over these steps walked Napoleon and Jose- 
phine to be crowned Emperor and Empress of the 
French; and all up and down these mysterious shadows 
paced Victor Hugo, meditating the romantic tale of his 
priest and his soldier, his gypsy and his hunchback of 
Notre Dame... . 

The sun has set. Dusk, which is raining out of the 
dimming sky, has sifted its ashes into these thickening 
glooms. The nave is nearly in total darkness. But 
look! Up aloft in the western front glimmers the great 
round rose window, delicate blue, a hush of color, 
a prayer builded into stained glass. ‘There is some- 
thing aloof about it, something virginal, like a silent 
aspiration of the soul. It is all alone, high in that soar- 
ing bay of traceried columns which come to a pointed 
arch above it. Below, above, around, all is dark. Only 
that blue rose of heaven blooms, as it were, in the 
twilight sky. One feels shy in its presence. It lays a 
finger on the lips of the spirit. It is as though some 
beautiful soul, thinking itself in solitude, had prayed 


aloud. 
* 


* * 


One afternoon, a few days later, Miles (who, like 
me, had more or less grown up with Victor Hugo’s 
story) and I made an alpine ramble of clambering for 
hours into the towers and turrets, among the spires and 
pinnacles, and along the parapets, taking deep draughts 
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of the outspread views of Paris. You start up inter- 
minable spirals of stone stairs, dimly lit here and there 
by a wedge-shaped slit in thick masonry, and guided up 
the dark curves by a handrail of wrought iron, one can 
only guess how many centuries old. These spiral stairs 
change direction and diminish in size as you ascend. 
You lose, in fact, all sense of direction, altitude, and 
location. Light gleams down from an opening over- 
head. You climb up to it. An arched doorway lead- 
ing out on a gallery. Now where are we? It is the 
parapet over the main portal. And here, from its 
ledge, leaning chins on hands, sculptured grotesques — 
elephants, harpies, demons, chimeras—bend their 
hideous leers on the teeming city below. 

On, now, up more of these winding stairs, narrower, 
steeper, darker. This time you emerge on the parapet 
of the north tower. Below you are the roof leads, the 
maze of turrets, pinnacles, parapets, galleries, balus- 
trades, cupolas, and flying buttresses——a maze only in 
semblance, for all is the most rigidly calculated order, 
a geometrical scheme of thrusts and balances, each 
strain of arch and vaulting met and supported by a 
counterstrain. 

Below, washing the very walls at the foot of this 
cathedral, flows the turbid Seine. A towboat strains 
upstream with a string of deeply laden barges. Across 
the wide-arched bridges of solid masonry rolls the hu- 
man stream of people and vehicles. Up out of the 
indiscriminate mansard-roof huddle of the lofty old 
mansion hotels rise dome and spire, pavilion and 
cupola, turret and pinnacle—landmarks of history 
and architecture; the domes of the Panthéon, the In- 
stitute, and the Invalides, the pinnacle of the Sainte- 
Chapelle, the spires of Saint-Sulpice, Sainte-Clothilde, 
and Saint-Germain-des-Prés, the pavilions of the 
Louvre, the spindling ironwork of the Eiffel Tower. 
Up from this human hive comes a steady and muffled 
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roar; and from a hundred thousand chimneys a vague 
ashen-blue exhalation of wood and coal smoke —the 
voice and the breath of that many-headed human 
monster we call a city. 

Climb back down to the parapet which connects the 
two towers, and clamber halfway up the other, this 
time inside those metal shutters which keep out the 
weather. You are on open wooden staircases, rude 
but strong, amongst huge wooden beams—and bells 
of astounding girth. Here, at last, is the grand bour- 
don, the “great bell.” It weighs all of thirteen tons. 
It would keep the rain off two-score pairs of shoulders. 
It is hung in a cradle, with basket-perches on the four 
extremities of its two rockers to hold the four men 
who set it swinging by the concerted rhythm of their 
bodies. Its vibrations, you will remember, were the 
nearest to a sound which the deaf hunchback of Notre 
Dame could hear. And to-day the ringers are obliged 
to take precautions to protect their eardrums from its 
voice. ‘The custodian runs a metal rod lightly along its 
rim. The creature stirs like a Cyclops disturbed in 
sleep and emits a subdued roar. But a roar how musi- 
cal! It is as if the air suddenly sparkled with bright 
stars of sound and the skies rained a silver-bronzen 
harmony. 

_ Let us take down our Notre: Dame de Paris and re- 
read that tragic tale of the passion and cruelty, the 
splendors and the miseries, of the Middle Ages. Yes, 
it is small wonder that this cathedral should have 
kindled the imagination of Victor Hugo. 
* 


ok k 


The cathedral at Chartres is to Gothic architecture 
what Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales are to English 
poetry. It is one of the springtimes of man’s creative 
spirit. Go there even as ignorantly as I did, knowing 
little or nothing of the touching and heroic history of 
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how it was built, still it will speak to you. It will con- 
trive somehow to let you know that you are in the 
presence of a monument that is unique of its kind. 

Chartres is not a large town, and the larger part of 
it lies at a distance from the cathedral. Ride out from 
Paris on a morning train (it takes an hour and a half), 
and you arrive at the foot of the hill on which the cathe- 
dral stands, shepherding its flock of ancient dwellings. 
You tread the uneven cobbles of streets that twist 
and turn as they climb the hill between garden walls 
coped with mouldering tiles and draped with ivy, 
still green-leaved. The houses are steep of roof- 
pitch; their dormer windows lean awry; the windows 
are shuttered and casemented; their second stories 
overhang their first, carried on rough-hewn beams that 
project over sidewalks eighteen inches wide. Here are 
house walls of plaster and open beams. Archways 
open into tiny interior courts, where women in sabots 
are drawing water at iron pumps, and poultry strut and 
cluck, whilst a dogcart waits to vend its wares. The 
way abounds in wineshops and coffeehouses. (If you 
asked me, I should say that the French people appear 
to live on wine, tobacco, and coffee.) These houses 
are like nothing so much as the high, carven stern of a 
Spanish galleon. This is a medieval village. 

Round a corner and across a little square, you are 
face to face with the cathedral. How old it looks! 
It is not smudged with smoke below and scoured white 
by weather above, like Notre Dame of Paris. From 
portal to pinnacle it is a uniform pale gray of the 
silicious limestone fetched seven hundred years ago 
from the quarries of Bercheres, two leagues off—a 
gray weathered and mellowed by tiny flecks of moss 
and lichen which give it the tone of an ancient parch- 
ment. It is a visage seamed with the handwriting of 
the years, a face that has aged to a benignant kindli- 
ness and ripe wisdom. There is veneration in the very 
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aspect of these walls — especially for one coming from 
a young continent and a youthful nation; for this cathe- 
dral was old long before Christopher Columbus set 
sail to find a passage to India. 

The next point you grasp is that the two towers are 
quite different. The right-hand or southern tower is 
not so tall, simpler, and plainly older. The north 
tower is two centuries later, more ornate, and—the 
great architect-scholar and restorer of Gothic in the 
nineteenth century, M. Viollet-le-Duc, will tell you— 
not so fine as its earlier and simpler fellow. These two 
gray towers of the gray cathedral rise from this hill- 
top over this gray town to gray skies of a northern 
winter. Weather-gnawed, weather-beaten, weather 
stained, these cliffs of sculptured limestone have more 
the aspect of a work of Nature than a work of man. 

You enter by rude wooden doors—no attempt at 
embellishment. 

Can it be possible? Yes: the impression made by 
the interior is even more powerful than that of the out- 
side. It is a week-day morning. The place seems ab- 
solutely empty, a solitude of sanctuary. Columns of 
traceried stone soar to dizzy altitudes, and break, like 
rockets, into complex groin vaulting at terrific heights. 
A light mellowed to golden dusk-brown filters in from 
the richly gem-hued stained glass of clerestory win- 
dows. Down the narrowing perspective of the nave 
one sees, in the semicircular apse at the other extremity 
of the cathedral, the glorious windows of the thirteenth 
century. Those windows are worship made visible. 
Who were the artists? Not one of them has signed his 
work. By whom were they given? By kings, princes, 
lords, shoemakers, butchers, bakers, weavers, car- 
penters, farmers, water carriers, tailors, street porters, 
and basket makers. 

How rude, irregular, and uneven are these stone 
paving flags. They are worn by the feet of seven cen- 
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turies. The weight of stone in these piers, arches, and 
vaultings is prodigious. It must be computed by the 
ton. And yet the effect of it all is one of grace and 
lightness. It is all but airy. And withal there is some- 
thing lovably rustic and homely in its splendor. This 
is still a ‘‘country”’ church. 

An hour of walking and looking about this building 
gives you a raging thirst to know what its history could 
have been. Across the cathedral square, in a block of 
tiny stone cottages, is a combination bookshop, restau- 
rant, and wineroom. You go over and begin stocking 
up. The first monograph on the cathedral you are 
offered is that of M. Etienne Houvet, custodian of the 
building —it being an extract from a work crowned by 
the Académie des Beaux Arts. You are next offered a 
volume by an American from Boston, —or should I 
say from Quincy? — Mr. Henry Adams’s Mont Saint 
Michel and Chartres. 

The building of Chartres Cathedral was an act of 
faith and a labor of love. The town is one of the 
oldest in France. At the period of Julius Czsar’s con- 
quests—it valiantly withstood him—its name was 
Autricum, and it was even then a religious centre, being 
the seat of a college of Druids. The first Christian 
church here was of the fourth century. Others suc- 
ceeded from the fourth to the eleventh. In the year 
1020 a fire caused by lightning burned the latest of 
these, and Fulbert, the great Bishop, set to work to 
rebuild it. He sent letters to King Robert and all the 
sovereigns of Europe, calling for help. All sent liberal 
offerings. Canute the Great, King of England, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, sent a large sum of money, 
for which Fulbert thanked him in a moving letter which 
is still extant. In eight years the crypt was built and 
an upper church was raised. This was destroyed by 
fire in 1030, two years after Fulbert’s death. Decade 
after decade the work went on. It was severely dam- 
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aged by fire twice more, in 1134 and in 1194, the second 
time the whole of the cathedral being destroyed ex- 
cepting the western front and the two spires. A few 
clerks saved the holy relics by shutting themselves 
under iron trapdoors in the martyrium and staying 
there two days until the beams and molten lead ceased 
falling. Then all set to work to rebuild. The bishop 
and canons gave up the incomes of their prebends for 
three years. The people gave accordingly, even to 
offering such of their furniture as they had saved from 
the fire that had, at the same time, destroyed the town. 
It was a time when the fervor of the Crusades had 
changed into a passion for religious building. ‘‘ People 
took the cross no longer to wage war in the East, but 
to take their humble part in the work of God.” 

The building went on with such zeal that in 1260, 

within six decades after it was begun, the cathedral 
was completed virtually as it is to-day. It was reared 
under the control of a master whose name remains 
unknown; but it is his glory to have fixed the forms of 
cathedral building which were to stand as models for 
the rest of Europe. It is the comparative rapidity of 
the building and this design from a single master which 
gives the cathedral its striking unity of style. 
‘ The spirit which went into this building may be seen 
from the history of the marvelously beautiful choir 
screen. In 1506 the north tower was destroyed by 
lightning. Its rebuilding in stone, higher than before, 
was intrusted to a master builder, Jehan de Beauce, 
who completed it in six years. The year following he 
began the superb choir screen, toiling at this master- 
piece for a daily wage of seven sols and sixpence for 
himself and five sols for his workmen. At this work 
he continued for sixteen years. 

This is but a morsel from the tale of all the sacri- 
fices and devotion that went into the building of this 
temple. And this it is that speaks to the eye and the 
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heart in its aspect. Some aura, some mystical exhala- 
tion of its spirit, surely breathes itself into the beholder. 
Even Napoleon Bonaparte said of this building: “‘ An 
atheist would be ill at ease here.”’ 

Walk around the cathedral, looking up at it from 
every angle, at turrets, pinnacles, and flying buttresses, 
ponderous, yet marvelously graceful. Wonder at the 
dignity and beauty of it, the firm logic of its structure, 
its tone of antiquity, its noble and unbending testimony 
to the spiritual greatness of the age that builded it. 
Like all great natures, it asks nothing of you. It gives 
everything. Yes, this is the mother of cathedrals. 
Here the sublime Christian legend builded its epic saga 
in stone. 

Reénter. Walk slowly to and fro in it, and up and 
down in it, its length and breadth,,.again and again, 
pausing at every few steps to look long and long, aloft 
at arches, vaulting, and those miracles of craftsmanship 
in blue and gold and rose and emerald which we call 
stained-glass windows, but which are in reality an as- 
piration of the human spirit. The harmony of line in 
arches and of color in glass overcome one with a sen- 
sation of peace that is well-nigh palpably physical. 
Peace flows from this building into the receptive heart 
like.a warm liquor poured from a greater vessel into a 
smaller. For the centuries are speaking, and through 
these walls and arches, this bell metal and colored 
glass, chant the souls of the nameless multitudes who 
lavished on this cathedral their love and their labor, 
their sacrifice and their worship. Outside is a winter 
day of the gray North under gray skies. But within 
this temple all is ageless, timeless. Let your faith be 
what it will, there is that in these old walls and win- 
dows which speaks to the heart and touches it, yes, even 


to tears. 
* 


* OK 
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Amiens, the town, is two hours’ ride from Paris on 
a fast train, and Amiens, the cathedral, is in the heart 
of a city of ninety thousand persons. But the hill 
above the banks of the Somme, from which the cathe- 
dral launches its ornate facades and flying buttresses 
high in air, looks like the stage setting for sword-and- 
cape drama of the thirteenth century —the century, in 
fact, during which the cathedral was built. 

It is the largest church in France, certainly the 
most perfect expression of Gothic art, and is noted 
for the daring height of its nave, which has only 
been exceeded by that of the choir-vaulting in the 
cathedral at Beauvais. The west front and the nave 
were begun in 1220, and the names of the original 
and two succeeding architects are known: Robert de 
Luzarches, Thomas de Cormont, and finally his son, 
Renaud de Cormont. As nearly as any cathedral can 
be said to have been reared at a single effort, Amiens 
was so raised. Within fifty years from the beginning 
of the work all that remained to be built of the prin- 
cipal members were the upper stories of the west front 
and the two great rose windows of the transept. This, 
as with the cathedral at Chartres, explains again the 
unity of its style, which is, in fact, much more pro- 
nounced here than at Chartres. In elegance and orna- 
mentation, also, one is aware of a very great advance. 
Chartres is a Mass by Johann Sebastian Bach. Amiens 
is a music drama by Richard Wagner. The first has 
simplicity and depth of feeling. The second has the 
enrichment and splendor of workmanship. 

Your first exclamation when you step inside is: — 

“ How light it is!” 

Notre Dame and Chartres have accustomed your 
eyes to seek their interior beauties of tracery and vault- 
ing from amongst the deep shadows of venerable and 
churchly glooms. Not so here. Nave and aisles, tran- 
sept and choir, apse and ambulatory, all are flooded 
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with daylight. For this there are two reasons. One 
is that, saving the three great rose windows (one in 
the west front and one in.each end of the transept), 
there is here very little stained glass. The other is 
that the consummate skill and daring of the architects 
virtually eliminated walls from this building, and sub- 
stituted windows. Structurally this cathedral is purely 
a skeleton of piers, arches, and vaulted roof, sustained 
to a prodigious height by its carefully computed system 
of thrusts and counterthrusts, towers and buttresses. 
The spaces between these piers, instead of being walled 
with stone to be pierced with windows, are walled with 
glass. This abundant fenestration floods the interior 
with light which the prevailing hue of the stone turns 
to an ashen gray. It looks, in fact, a trifle cold. One 
feels that the interior would mellow and soften under 
a more subdued light. 

But this nave, what a triumph of altitude and grace! 
The eye is never weary of following these upsoaring 
piers and arches—though the neck may be. And such 
stained glass as the building has is incomparable, es- 
pecially the two rose windows of the transept. ‘The 
one in the north transept is bright blue with touches of 
gold. It is blithe. It is nothing short of gay. Up 
aloft there it chants a hymn to the joy of living. Im- 
agine a five-pointed star in the middle, and perhaps a 
dozen snowshoes set around it, toe-ends outward in the 
form of a wheel, and all the spaces filled in with glass 
sky-blue and sun-gold, which laughs and sings with glee! 
It seems positively improper in a church. The impulse 
imparted by that window is to frisk and caper like a 
lambkin gamboling in May-green meadows. And I 
wonder if that blithe window does not hold a hint and 
a memory of the frank gayety of medieval Christianity. 

The rose window of the south transept is quite as 
brilliant, though more earthy. In color it is as exotic 
as a tropical flower—scarlet, yellows, and greens, hot 
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and vivid as equatorial sun on jungles after rain. These 
blood-reds and sun-golds and foliage-emeralds seem to 
speak of the good things of this world which, like the 
colors of this glass, may be enjoyed between the dawn 
and sunset of the human life-span. Nor let us scruple 
to enjoy them. For are they not as compatible with 
depth and sincerity of religious feeling as this glowing 
rose window is with this noble architecture? It is late 
afternoon. A westering sun dips its rays like the brushes 
of a painter in the gorgeous palette of this stained glass 
and spreads these hues, ruby, topaz, and emerald, all 
up and down the piers and vaulting of the transept. It 
is as though living hands had gathered armfuls of 
flowers, red, yellow, and green, and flung them in fes- 
toons across these soft gray columns and arches. Was 
ever a lovelier parable of the harmonious blending of 
flesh and spirit in human life? 

Here in Amiens one is painfully reminded of the 
late war. The Germans occupied the city for a short 
time in 1914. Again, in March and April of 1918, 
Amiens was one of the objectives of the last terrific 
German offensive. The cathedral, having been but- 
tressed in sand bags, sustained little damage. The 
town was not so fortunate, though to the casual eye it 
shows few scars now. But off the apsidal aisle is a 
chapel “‘to the dead of this parish,” and their names 
are a list tragically long. And in the south transept, 
afixed to wall and pier, are the memorial tablets to the 
foreign war dead, to New Zealanders, to Australians, 
to English, to Canadians, to Newfoundlanders, to 
Americans—with faded wreaths laid beneath and 
cards with touching epigraphs written in ink which is 
already beginning to yellow: “In memory of the brave 
boys who died that the world might be free”; “In 
memory of those who died that ‘might’ should not 
prevail over ‘right’”’; ‘In memory of those who died 
for ‘right,’ ‘justice,’ and ‘liberty.’ In these brief 
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inscriptions of grief and yearning echo the cries —and 
shall one say also the hopes—that possessed the 
Western world in 1918, and which were to have 
inspired the Peace Treaty of Versailles. 

* 


* 


It was after three o’clock and time to start for the 
railroad station. One is reluctant to quit the cathedral, 
even this sad transept of it, heavy with memorials to 
death. Outside the sun is declining to an early setting. 
From the rue Victor Hugo comes the sound of a march- 
ing tune, sung, without band instruments, in the reso- 
nant baritone of a multitude of men’s voices. What 
is happening? Brusquely, around the corner and into 
the cathedral square streams a procession of men in 
working clothes, their sabots clattering on the cobble- 
stones. At the head is a placard carried on a staff, but 
illegible from this distance. A few women march with 
the men, and many younger men, youths and boys. 
There must be five hundred of them. The marching 
tune has a great swing, an impetuous rhythm. It is 
sung with immense spirit. In fact, it rather sends the 
shivers up one’s spine. Also, it sounds vaguely fa- 
miliar. Where has one heard that before? 

I accost one of the marchers, a fair-haired, blue- 
eyed youth in his early twenties. I ask in French: — 
“Pardon me, sir, but what is this procession?” 

He answers in French. I catch the words pas and 
travail. 

“Ts it a strike?” I ask. 

“No,” he replies, and this time he makes me under- 
stand. ‘It is a parade of the unemployed— people 
out of work.” 

“ And what was that song you were singing?” 

“The Internationale.” 


III 
FONTAINEBLEAU AND BARBIZON 


You are always told that the time to see Fontainebleau 
is in the spring or autumn. Those are the seasons, if 
you remember your prowls around American art gal- 
leries, which the Barbizon landscape painters are most 
fond of spreading on canvas. Those are the moods of 
weather in which French poets and novelists most de- 
light for laying their scenes in this celebrated forest 
and the formal gardens of the old palace. How much 
can be expected of the place in a mid-January snow 
squall, which howls about this dinky railroad train as 
it rolls out of Paris, its engine whistle shrilling like an 
hysterical female? But snow squalls in France do not 
come to much, and the fields at Fontainebleau are 
brown; winter wheat shows green in furrow; walls are 
emerald with ivy, and the air is mild March. The rail- 
road station appears to be nowhere in particular, but a 
voluble cab driver promises a restaurant “plain but 
good—the ‘Salamander.’”’ 

Salamander? Oh, of course: that was-the heraldic 
emblem of Francis I, the principal builder of Fontaine- 
bleau, the patron of Italian artists, and protector of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s old age. To the Salamander then, 
where a charcoal stove is keeping out the raw damp of 
a winter day in lowland country, and paper tablecloths, 
a basket of French bread, a carafe of ordinary red 
wine, and an omelette restore spirits more or less 
drooping from an hour and a half in an unheated 
second-class railway carriage. You may have all the 
bread you can eat. (A little goes along way.) Butter 
is, of course, a foreign affectation. The wine is about 
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as intoxicating as an ice-cream soda. The omelette is 
authentic. This repast costs all of twenty-five cents. 
Then to the palace. Oho! Up rises the scene in 
one of my childhood’s picture books. Yes, here are 
the horseshoe staircase, mounting in double curves to 
the second story, the steep-pitched roofs, the pavilion 
bays, dormer-windowed and turreted; and, over all 
this gray stone, that unmistakable, that indefinable 
ashen and lichened tone of age—the mellowing of 
centuries. There was, as I remember, in my picture- 
book view of this palace front, a strewing of crinkled 
autumn leaves. There ought to be. For over the 
whole scene is a gentle melancholy of desuetude, if not 
of decay. It is true, the palace, inside and out, is in 
an extraordinarily fine state of preservation. But try 
to picture anything more obsolete. Inside these walls 
are rooms almost exactly as the kings and queens of 
France left them. Imagine those kings and queens to 
return. Saving these rooms, what else would they be 
able to find of the world they knew? Could anything 


be more dead? 
* 


* OK 


The interior of Fontainebleau is far more sumptu- 
ous than that of Versailles, for the excellent reason that 
the Revolutionary mob sacked Versailles and sold the 
furniture at auction. You walk from chamber to 
chamber, from hall to hall, from gallery to gallery, 
from staircase to staircase, from chapel to throne 
toom, from salon to library. The walls are frescoes 
aglow with mythology and history, with portrait and 
allegory. In between, every panel and spandrel is 
worked up into ornate carving or gilded scrollwork, 
embellished with the arms or monograms of kings and 
queens. Up yonder hangs a lustre candelabrum of 
rock crystal, reputed to have cost fifty thousand francs. 
In this bedroom, of a splendor almost crushing, slept 
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seven queens, from the redoubtable Marie de Médicis 
to the pathetic Empress Eugénie of Napoleon III. 
The bed is canopied, crowned, brocaded, and fenced off 
with an elaborate rail. The washbasin of sky-blue 
Sévres porcelain, edged with gold, is set on a gold- 
and-bronze tripod copied from Greece and the Delphic 
temple. Here are jewel caskets of inlaid ebony and 
ivory, out of which Marie Antoinette was wont to 
begem a neck destined to the guillotine. This long 
gallery, halfway down which you shall see a marble 
bust of Leonardo da Vinci crowned with laurel, was 
built by Francis I. Knowing full well what it cost in 
the sweat of French peasants, you are yet constrained 
to admit that it is probably one of the most beautiful 
rooms in the world, warm yet brilliant, quiet yet rich; 
the initial-and-salamander device of Francis I set in 
the bosses of this carven brown wood; the upper wall 
panels radiant with mythological paintings by the 
Italian Rosso. 

Or you come to a library, a barrel-vaulted gallery 
two hundred and sixty feet long, walled with book- 
cases. There are forty thousand volumes here, richly 
bound. And who reads them? I suppose bookbinders 
come here to copy intricate designs of gilt tooling, 
and perhaps a few bibliophiles to inspect rare first 
editions of French and Latin classics. The scholarly 
old French custodian told me that this collection pos- 
sessed no incunabula. 

Thus the bewildering succession of splendors con- 
tinues: Gobelin tapestries, carpets, and upholstery, 
Sévres vases, chimney pieces of veined and varicolored 
marble ornately carved, sculpture, marquetry floors 
reproducing the designs of the beamed ceilings ‘over- 
head, overmantel mirrors in gilded frames, clocks each 
of which would be worth a dozen large farms; here a 
chamber from which furniture makers copy their Louis 
XIII styles; here another of Louis XV; here one of the 
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First Empire. You see the boudoir of Marie Antoi- 
nette, delicate as porcelain, fragile as an ivory fan 
painted by Watteau with shepherdesses; and her music 
salon, with the fourfold wooden desks for a string 
quartet that played the airs of Gluck and the minuets 
of Haydn. 

At my elbow, a blond and blue-eyed French peasant 
farmer, his bride on his arm, muttered in French: — 
‘All this must have cost milliards and milliards.” 

It was uttered in a tone of smouldering resentment. 
It was, indeed, his ancestors and his like who rose and 
smote this monstrous extravagance at the expense of 


common toil. 
* 


* OF 


In a wing of the palace built by Louis XV were the 
apartments of the First Consul, who led the armies of 
the French Revolutionary Republic against beleaguer- 
ing monarchy, and ended by crowning himself Emperor 
of France. 

Those who have read George Meredith’s novel, 
Beauchamp’s Career, will recall that Nevil Beauchamp, 
the gallant young naval officer, asked if he cared noth- 
ing for military glory, scandalized his uncle, the Earl 
of Romfrey, by remarking: — 

“I am not out for glory. I’ve seen an old hat in 
the Louvre.” 

That old hat is at Fontainebleau. And grim-sinister 
it looks, big, black, and gloomy as the Death angel. 
It is the hat Napoleon wore on his return from Elba. 
And it was out here in the courtyard before the double- 
horseshoe steps that he resumed command of the Old 
Guard on his return from Elba, less than a year after 
he had, in this same courtyard, bid them his touching 
adieu. In the Red Salon of the palace is the small 
.round mahogany table on which he signed his abdica- 
tion in 1814, that document which undid, in a few 
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strokes of the pen, the work of a quarter of a century 
of violence and bloodshed. 

The palace of Fontainebleau, sumptuous as it is, was 
not, remember, the prime offender. Compared with 
the Versailles of Louis XIV, XV, and XVI, the palace 
and gardens of Fontainebleau were a comparatively 
modest establishment. Yet here, in these glittering 
and gorgeous rooms, for six generations previously, 
one can see the French monarchy preparing for that 
vain extravagance and selfish outlay at the expense of 
an impoverished nation which did, as Louis XV so 
cynically predicted, bring the deluge. And when you 
look on these salons of Fontainebleau—to say nothing 
of Versailles— you do not wonder at the tornado of 
vengeance which finally swooped with the storming of 
the Bastille on July 14, 1789. 

* 


* *k 


The village of Barbizon grazes skirts and touches 
sabot toes with the forest of Fontainebleau. That 
forest would be considered sizable even in New Hamp- 
shire. It is fifty-six miles in circumference, and its area 
is forty-two thousand acres. For centuries it has been 
the happy hunting ground of kings, sportsmen, artists, 
and men of letters. The whisper of its leaves may be 
heard in French poetry; the gleam of its greenery may 
be seen in French painting; the shiver of its legend of 
the Black Huntsman that appeared to Henry IV on the 
eve of his assassination has passed into French history. 

Your first glimpses of it are a distinct let-down. What! 
This the famous forét of Fontainebleau? Scenically, 
in New England this would be deemed an uninteresting 
stretch of woodland road bordered with second growths 
of oak, beech, hornbeam, birch, Scots pine, holly, and 
juniper. True, there is no underwood, and the tree 
trunks look strange, mossed and lichened to a vivid 
green from prevailing wet weather. But for the rest, 
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what is it but another case of what the advertising 
propaganda of art, poetry, and history can do for a 
relatively commonplace landscape? 

But wait. Not quite so fast. Now the car begins to 
wind and climb among huge pines and oaks of patriarch 
age, up ravines of mossy rock, to emerge on scarp and 
parapet of high ridges overlooking the vale of the 
Loing; a landscape bounded by long, fleet lines of hill 
horizon, enfolding sandy heath, dense woods, and 
dramatic rock formations. Here is the stone cross, 
overlooking the town and palace of Fontainebleau, 
which Napoleon used as rendezvous for his hunts; and 
here the spring in the rocks where Rosa Bonheur would 
pause to drink on her sketching expeditions. The land- 
scape is superb. One sees how royalty came to choose 
it for a pleasure ground. 

Barbizon starts abruptly. A turn of the narrow 
wooded road, and here you are, in its midst. The peo- 
ple who advised you to see it said it would be good. 
They did not say how good. A single street that winds 
over stone paving, between stone walls a little higher 
than a man’s head, walls encrusted with moss and 
lichen, walls gray and discolored with age, walls carry- 
ing festoons and draperies of green ivy over their 
crumbling ledges, walls that open for a little iron- 
wicketed gateway under ornamental grillework of many 
a flourish and curlycue, to give tantalizing glimpses of 
tiny courtyard gardens, gravel-patched and box-hedged, 
with circular seats around the thick stems of broad- 
brimmed trees; and in aspect of neatness, upkeep, 
cleanliness, and privacy, an air of prizing the beauty 
of little things, and of ability to enjoy the average 
moments of everyday life, which seems a gift of the 
Latin races and left out of the English-speaking peo- 
ples. For unless people enjoyed these simple pleas- 
ures, eating out of doors, sitting on a bench under a 

tree to read, wandering along tiny gravel paths in a 
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tiny walled garden amongst box hedges and flowers, 
these properties would not be here. They proclaim an 
entirely different conception of the values of life from 
ours—a prizing of leisure, of tranquillity, of sim- 
plicity, and of beauty in humble places. 

Corot lived here; Daubigny, Jacque, and Paris. 
William Morris Hunt, the American, was a worthy 
and even illustrious member of this Barbizon School. 
Beside the stone gateway to one of the appetizing 
cottages an epigraph says, ‘‘ Theodore Rousseau lived 
here,” giving the dates. At another gateway a carving 
high on the wall declares, “ Here lived Diaz.” 

* 


* * 


Now comes the home of J. F. Millet. To the street, 
which it abuts, it presents only a windowed wall, steep- 
pitched roofs and dormers, and chimneys with a width 
of gullet that proclaims huge open fireplaces within. 
Enter the gate. You stand in a spacious walled garden, 
under spreading trees, with grass plots, flower beds, 
and gravel paths. Here beside the cottage walls the 
ground is flagged with rude, irregular slabs of stone. 
The house is of stone, the windows casemented. An 
outside staircase of moss-green stone curves as it 
ascends to the second story, ivies and creepers clamber- 
ing over its rustic handrails and up to the rustic posts 
of the second-story porch. A huge tree overhangs the 
roof and shades the dooryard. 

What a picture the house is; how simple, and how 
beautiful! And yet this cottage was the home of a 
poor man, a French peasant. That is why Millet lived 
in it, for he himself, at the time he came here to live, 
was poorer than most French peasants. And the hard 
but salutary discipline of poverty was a lesson he had 
learned so well that, when fame did come, and with it 
the opportunity for fortune, he was proof against both 
impostors. Inside the cottage hangs a photograph of 
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the painter in the black dress coat and starched white- 
linen shirt he was obliged to don when he received his 
decoration of the Legion of Honor. Dress coat and 
starched white shirt are quite correct; but the expres- 
sion of the good painter’s countenance? It is a walk- 
ing thundercloud! 

Inside that stone cottage the painter’s studio is ex- 
actly as he left it. Through one of those huge win- 
dows, which painters must have in order to arrange 
their lights, showers the ashen-gray dusk of an early 
twilight of midwinter. Here are the rush-bottomed 
stool, the paint box, the brushes and palette strewn on 
a bench, all before an easel on which leans an unfinished 
canvas. And at the top of that easel is fixed a toy 
schooner, the painter’s mascot, in token of his native 
maritime province. Look into that paint box. The 
inside of its cover is encrusted with dried colors where 
the brush of the artist paused to mix, to reflect, to 
ponder, between its touches on the canvas at stippling 
or scumbling. Here are the very deposits of his pig- 
mented thought, the very chips from his workbench. 
One need not be addicted to hero worship to feel the 
aura that hangs about that dusty paint box or to see 
the aureole that shines invisibly about that easel. 

* 


* Ok 


The village of Barbizon ends as abruptly as it begins. 
A turn of this narrow, winding, high-walled street, up 
a narrower, more winding lane walled with rust-red 
brick blanched by the damps of centuries, past thatched 
roofs of cottages and stables, and you are suddenly out 
of town, in a land of interminable flat fields, muddy 
wheel tracks, haystacks shaped like beehives, and, far 
down on this flat horizon, the squat gray tower of an- 
other village church. As landscape, what less interest- 
ing could you expect to find? A country deadly flat 
and featureless. No more expression than a dead face. 
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And what do you suppose this place is? It is the spot 
where Millet painted ‘‘ The Angelus.” 

Instantly the mind leaps back to the palace of Fon- 
tainebleau and those glittering salons. ‘The rich and 
powerful wrought that pleasure house out of the toil 
and privation of the poor. This humble artist walked 
out into a level field and beheld a vision that has 
brought faith and comfort to millions of souls. The 
builders of that palace enslaved labor. The painter of 
that picture dignified labor. 

Let it not be supposed that this is indulgence in any 
belated superiority to the vanished monarchy of France. 
For this contrast is as pertinent to the United States 
of to-day as it was to the France of yesterday. Neither 
is it confined to the rich. Those kings of France were 
merely in a position to be able to do what average un- 
reflective humanity, unless it paused for a sober second 
thought, would like to do. The difference is only in 
scale. At every turn we'are confronted with a choice 
between these two standards of conduct. Is the pur- 
pose of life to enjoy or is it to create? Is life enriched 
according to the amount we acquire and own, or ac- 
cording to that which we produce and give? 

Those questions seemed to. find an answer the fol- 
lowing Sunday afternoon when, at the Louvre, I finally 
saw ‘“‘The Angelus.’ I came very near not seeing it, 
for here on a wall of the Dutch School hung Rem- 
brandt’s ‘‘ Philosopher in Meditation.” It was a com- 
plete surprise. I knew that this Faust of paintings was 
somewhere in Europe, but not that it was in the Louvre, 
and I had settled down to spend the rest of the after- 
noon with it. Miles, who had gone scouting for him- 
self, came back and hunted me up. He said:—— 

“T’ve found ‘The Angelus.’ ”’ 

“Ts it as fine as this?” 

“It is different. I would advise you to come and 
see it.” 
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He led the way down a huge hall resplendent with 
the satins, laces, and side arms of Van Dyck’s portraits, 
and down another arched and skylighted hall, peopled 
with the glowing, fleshly men and women of Peter Paul 
Rubens — kings, princes, queens, saints, martyrs, gods, 
and goddesses, whirling and spiraling through space in 
rose-pink nakedness. ‘Two rooms beyond, up a short 
flight of steps, is a small gallery flooded with late after- 
noon sunshine from a large window, and here it was — 
a small canvas, only twenty-one inches by twenty-six. 
It is understandable at a glance. Sunset. The ruddy 
glow of it rests on the bowed forehead of the woman 
and on her arms raised in prayer. It burns a glowing 
rose on cloudlets overhead. Across a wide vista of 
fields already hazed with evening blue rises the blunt 
spire of a village church, whence tolls that summons 
to evening devotion. The wheelbarrow stands loaded 
beside the pair. The man’s fork is stuck into the fur- 
row beside him. And the whole scene is bathed in a 
rich reddish dusk-brown. 

Simple though this painting may seem, one notices 
that technically it is highly expert. This artist did not 
disdain to drudge at the mechanical toil of learning his _ 
trade and learning it well. But when technical skill 
had. been mastered something else was added, and that 
something was a sympathetic understanding of com- 
mon life. One feels that this must have been some 
scene which actually caught the artist’s eye, and that its 
wealth of inner meaning flashed on his mental vision. 
Here is the commonest toil of the simplest people — 
that without which mankind could not live; that with- 
out which those palaces at Fontainebleau (and else- 
where, nearer home) could not be built. And this toil 
is beautiful and dignified, especially when lighted by 
gleams of a spiritual life. You would not exchange 
this little canvas, twenty-one by twenty-six inches, for 
all eight walls of those silken courtiers of Van Dyck 
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and those flamboyant deities of Rubens, gigantic in 
stature and grandiose in pose; and this not because 
these two pious peasants are something easier to com- 
prehend, but because they are closer to the facts of life 
and to the heart of humanity. 

So this was what the painter Millet walked half a 
mile out of the village of Barbizon and beheld—be- 
held not four miles distant from the palace and gardens 
of the French kings at Fontainebleau. It is the contrast 
between those who consume and those who produce. 


PART TWO 
RHINE JOURNEY 


IV 
PROMETHEUS DEAF 


Ir is October among the mountains. Above their 
frowning ramparts roll black clouds like smoke from 
some stupendous cannonade. A roaring wind whirls 
the dead leaves in mad spirals. Rays of stormy sun- 
shine break through the bleak clouds and are dashed 
along the autumnal world. Wildness, grandeur, com- 
motion, exhilaration —as the day is, so is the music of 
that heroic poet of sound, Beethoven." 
i : 
* 2K 


A hundred years ago, in March 1827, he lay dying 
in Vienna at the House of the Black Spaniard. Fifty- 
seven years he had trod a path of flints and thorns, 
causing it to bloom with roses whose fragrance, en- 
joyed by multitudes, was denied to him. It was 
fifty-seven years since the ill-favored son of a bibulous 
choir singer in the Electoral Court of the provincial 
German Rhine town of Bonn began the lifelong 
struggle whereby he wrested joy from sorrow, laughter 
from tears, and made of his pain a triumph. 

The child was deprived of his childhood. When he 
was only four years old his father, suspecting the boy’s 
talent and anxious to cash it in as “child prodigy,” 
stood over him at the harpsichord, forcing him to prac- 
tise hours on end while the tears trickled down on his 
stumbling little fingers. He played in concert at the 
age of eight, his age being falsely given as six. At 
eleven he was a member of an opera-house orchestra 


“1 This study of Beethoven and the one of Wagner which follows are 
offered as a picture frame to the travel chapter which they enclose. 
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which performed exacting music; at thirteen he was as- 
sistant organist in the Court Chapel. Yet with all this 
forcing the boy was too precocious. Only at the age 
of thirty-two did his talent begin to mature. 

Even as a boy, he was required to be a man. His 
mother, the one tender association of his squalid home, 
died when he was seventeen. He was obliged to be- 
come virtually the head of the household and respon- 
sible for two younger brothers. He was forced to 
petition the court that the salary of his drunken father 
be paid to himself; and on at least one occasion he had 
to rescue his father from the police. His schooling was 
irregular and brief, and his perpetual duties as per 
former and teacher of music deprived him of ever hay- 
ing a playfellow of his own age. What he lacked in 
schooling was fortunately supplied by the Von Breun- 
nings, a family of wealth and cultivation, who treated 
the youth as one of their own children. Thus it was 
that Beethoven learned to love the classics; thus that he 
discovered Homer, his favorite poet, and Plutarch, 
whose Lives became the camp pillow of his life cam-_ 
paign. It was thus too that he formed that habit of 
wide cultural reading which so matured him as a thinker 
and deepened him as an artist beyond his contem- 
poraries. 

In November 1792, when the storm of the French 
Revolution is bursting over Europe, this “small, thin, 
dark, pock-marked, bullet-headed” youth of 
two journeys to Vienna, then the capital of musical 
Europe, to hew out a career. He must scout for lodg- 
ings, disburse for “wood, wig-maker, coffee, overcoat, 
boots,” and, above all, “pianoforte desk and writing 
desk." Externally undistinguished, inwardly he is a 
roaring furnace of ambition, savagely determined to 
make a name for himself. He is aware of a robust im 
tellect, a vigorous talent, and an indomitable will. 

He studies composition with Haydn on terms of filial 
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intimacy. His account book itemizes: “Coffee for 
Haiden and me.” But old master and tempestuous 
pupil harmonize none too well. Beethoven chooses 
another teacher and slaves passionately at counterpoint, 
fugue, and canon. Four years of this wise husbandry 
of the time and energy of youth. He is now in repute 
as pianist and goes on concert tours. But most remark- 
able is his skill in improvisation. Concert pianists of 
that day were expected to compose concertos of their 
own and to extemporize brilliantly. Hearing Bee- 
thoven improvise at the piano for an hour in marvelous 
style, his friend Carl Amenda exclaimed what a pity 
it was that such music should be lost. Beethoven 
laughed, and repeated the whole improvisation exactly. 
* 


* * 


Then began that calamity which, instead of crushing 
him as it would have a mediocre mortal, ennobled the 
man and perfected the artist. Before he is out of his 
twenties his hearing begins to fail. For two years he 
conceals it like a secret guilt. At last he can bear it 
no longer and bursts out to Amenda:— 


Think of it! The noblest part of me, my sense of hearing, 
has become very weak. . . . My best years will slip away with- 
out bringing forth what, with my talent and my strength, I 
ought to have accomplished. 


And to his old friend Dr. Wegeler of Bonn: — 


The humming in my ears continues day and night. . . . For 
the last two years I have avoided all society, for it is impossible 
for me to say to people, “‘I am deaf.” . . . In my profession it 
is a terrible thing. Plutarch has taught me resignation. .. . 

‘Resignation! What a miserable refuge! And yet it is the only 
one for me. 

In the will which he made at this time he says: — 

_ J was on the point of putting an end to my life. Art alone 
restrained my hand. O! it seemed as if I could not quit this 
earth until I had produced all I felt within me. 
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The infirmity proved incurable. Gradually he was 
forced to abandon pianoforte playing and even the 
conducting of his own works. For the last eight years 
of his life all words addressed to him had to be written. 
Of four hundred of these ‘Conversation Books” one 
hundred and thirty-eight are fortunately extant. Yet 
it was after this progressive calamity began that his 
finest works were composed, works which increase in 
nobility and grandeur to the end of his life. Misfor- 
tune, since he had the strength to profit by it, strangely 
befriended him. He was excluded from the careers of 
virtuoso pianist and orchestral conductor, and obliged 
to live by his writing. He was the first composer ever 
to do so. His whole energy was thus concentrated on 
composition. Yet of that poetry in tones with which 
he enchanted the world he was, during the last part of 
his life, unable to hear a note. It was as though a blind 
man had painted the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel 
ceiling. 

As if deafness had been merely the refining pot which 
is for silver, he was meanwhile being put through that 
furnace which is for gold, and trieth the heart. Bee- 
thoven was forever in love, and forever being rejected. 
His appearance was rough, his origins humble, his in- 
come slender. He aspired to women of intellect, char- 
acter, and social standing. They respected the man 
and admired the artist. As a husband he was ineligible. 
After one such rebuff, cut to the heart, he asks: ““Am 
I then nothing more than a musician to you?’’ He 
knew the bitterness of being admired as an artist when 
he wished to be loved simply as a man. He was so de- 
sirous of winning a wife, he tried so often and so 
honorably, he so invariably failed, that it raises the 
question whether that life force which seems so mani- 
festly to have been managing his affairs throughout 
was determined that he should remain single, to focus 
his total energy on an ideal task. <A hint of this seems 
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to have penetrated his own consciousness late in life. 
It was as though the vital kernel of his creative power 
had been encased in a husk so rough that no bird of the 
air was able to fly away with the precious seed in its 
beak. 

But the gnawing hunger of his affectionate heart 
caused him to adopt a fatherless nephew. ‘This in- 
volved him in endless broils with the dissolute sister-in- 
law, finally culminating in a lawsuit; it overwhelmed 
him with cares and expenses for the lad whom, though 
weak and unworthy, it must be admitted he managed 
far from judiciously. The nephew, after half a dozen 
years, fell into evil courses, and attempted suicide. 

From Beethoven’s confession of his deafness to his 
death is a span of twenty-four years. ‘These years 
were a steady struggle with ill health, domestic discom- 
fort, and financial care. Yet in those years this un- 
happy man created an ideal world of music which is 
the wonder and delight of mankind. Did ever mortal 


having so little give so much? 
* 


* * 


This amazing succession of masterpieces begins with 
the “Heroic Symphony” in 1802 and ends with the 
last string quartets in 1826. This ‘Symphony Eroica” 
was originally dedicated to Bonaparte. For Bee- 
thoven, though an Austrian, was an ardent revolution- 
ary. But when Napoleon crowned himself Emperor, 
Beethoven tore his title-page in two, exclaiming: ‘‘ He 
is only an ordinary man! Now he, too, will trample 
on all the rights of man and indulge only his ambition.” 

To have composed one such work as the ‘Sonata 
Appassionata”’ or the ‘‘ Fifth Symphony” would be 
glory enough for an average mortal. But Beethoven 
goes on year after year tossing the scribbled sheets of 
masterpieces from table to floor. Publishers pay him a 
few florins, thalers, or gulden. With these he appeases 
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his landlord, grocer, and tailor. Careless of works 
already written, he dips his pen and begins afresh. And 
the works already written are immortal! 

This infirm and moody bachelor lives, the while, in 
lodgings, a prey to the dishonesty of servants. These 
lodgings he is forced to keep changing. ‘The atrocities 
which his servants term cookery drive him to eat in 
taverns where the cookery is if possible even more 
atrocious. One of his inns of resort was called ‘‘ The 
Wild Man.” Beethoven was called the same. These 
murderous and irregular meals derange his digestion. 
His linen and hose are in pitiful condition. At one 
crisis, dear, good Nanette Streicher, wife of his piano- 
forte manufacturer, mercifully assumes charge of them. 

For these troubles Beethoven himself is partly to 
blame. By nature morose and irascible, deafness has 
made him suspicious. It is furthermore true that, 
whilst meditating his day’s work as he waits for his 
breakfast, he hums and drums and roars and howls in 
a style which makes it difficult for one ignorant of what 
it all means to keep from tittering in his face. It is 
likewise true that his method of giving his mind a few 
minutes’ rest from the sustained tension of creating is 
to go to his washbowl and pour cold water on his 
wrists. [his he may continue absent-mindedly to do 
in a way not favorable to plaster in the room below. It 
is true that he threw the platter at an insolent waiter 
and rejoiced as the gravy trickled down the wretch’s 
jaws. (Who has not longed to do the same?) Let us 
admit that he was indeed a Wild Man. Let us not for- 
get that he was Beethoven. 

His year was divided in halves. Winters he lived in 
Vienna. His summers he spent in the country. All 
summer he would be up and out often before dawn, 
notebook in pocket, to spend most of the daylight 
hours in the open. He himself says that he plucked his 
musical ideas ‘‘out of the air.’ His creative process 
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was quickened by this direct and mystical communion 
with Nature. He pointed out to his friend Schindler 
the seat in a fork-stemmed oak where he composed his 
oratorio, ‘“‘Christ on the Mount of Olives.’ His 
“Pastoral Symphony” was a direct transcript of his 
delight in the country. 

As the summer progressed, his notebooks would fill, 
and several major works, a symphony, a sonata, a 
string quartet, would be growing side by side. Late in 
the autumn, returning to his disheveled lodgings in 
Vienna, he would, between rows with his servants and 
sieges of illness, all in a piteous desolation of loneli- 
ness, perform the terrifically complicated but to him 
more or less mechanical labor of writing out these com- 
positions in score. [Even in the city, however, his 
method of composition was soméwhat maintained. 
From early morning till mid-afternoon he would be at 
his writing table. Then, after what he was forced to 
designate as a midday meal, he would in all weathers 
walk rapidly around the streets of Vienna, oblivious 
to man, pausing repeatedly to jot down themes and 
ideas in his notebook. His actual composition thus was 
performed almost entirely on foot and in the open air. 
What was done at his writing table was little more than 
the manual labor. 

His ideas, like Goethe’s, underwent long maturity. 
Themes would lie in his notebooks for years before 
being used—or in his head; for his memory was in- 
fallible. Once a theme was created, he never forgot 
it. His notebooks show an incredible fertility of in- 
vention, an inexhaustible patience in rewriting. A 
melody will be altered a dozen, a score of times, be- 
fore reaching its final form. The measures which in- 
troduce the theme for Schiller’s ‘‘Ode to Joy,” which 
is sung by chorus in his ‘‘ Ninth Symphony,” were re- 

‘written twenty-four times. Simplicity was his aim. 
Therein lies his greatness. It is a significant peculiarity 
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of his greatest themes that they are surprisingly simple 
successions of single-step intervals. It is likewise this 
willingness to perform endless labor for the sake of 
perfection which makes his work unique. Follow one 
of these great themes in his notebooks from the be- 
ginning to the end of its development. In its original 
form it may be quite commonplace—something any 
composer might have invented. In his ninth or tenth 
version it may still lack much distinction. It is in the 
twelfth or the twenty-second revision that the touch is 
given, the simplicity attained, which makes it music 
that Beethoven and Beethoven alone could have written. 
* 


* cs 


Year after year, while deafness deepened his soli- 
tude and ill health harassed him, these noble works 
streamed into his brain out of the mysterious heart of 
Nature, paused in his notebooks, flowed from his goose- 
quill pen to the sheets of blank-ruled music paper on his 
writing desk, then fluttered to the floor, to be gathered 
up and mailed to a publisher. Back they would come in 
proof sheets atrociously full of errors, causing the com- 
poser to call down lightnings on his publisher’s head, 
and send back the sheets scribbled full with corrections 
and volcanic maledictions on the engraver. Or the 
hash made of his superb work may strike his funny 
bone and he will write a chafing letter of uproarious 
drollery. For, contrary to the legend which has him 
perpetually a tragic thundercloud, he was by nature a 
jolly soul, as the bubbling high spirits and dazzling 
flashes of wit in his music abundantly attest. His let- 
ters are full of fun. His instructions to publishers he 
writes in burlesque of imperial decrees. He half kills 
himself laughing when his fat friend, the violinist 
Schuppanzigh, marries a wife as fat as himself: ‘‘ What 
a family! ???’ Only a few months before his end, 
spitting blood and with death already knocking at his 
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door, he writes in canon (a kind of musical epigram), 
for his doctor, a comic tune to this jingle of his own: — 


Doktor, sperrt das Thor dem Tod. 
Noten hilft auch aus dem Noth. 
(Slam the door on Death, I plead, 
Doctor! Notes shall help my need.) 


This (the German contains a witty but untranslat- 
able pun in each line) may be ‘‘ gallows humor,”’ but it 
is the gay courage of laughter at the very skeleton grin 
of that bony-visaged reaper whom Beethoven is wont 
to designate “the Scythe Man.” 

Contrary also to popular supposition, he was a very 
competent business man. He was obliged to be in 
order to live. He refers amiably to his publishers as 
“the hell-hounds that gnaw my brain.’’ Hard experi- 
ence of them finally taught him to bargain, but he never 
does so without a grimace. On the other hand, be it 
said that to be Beethoven’s publisher was not always 
a pleasure party, and that more than once his publishers 
had just grievance. 

So precarious grew his income that he considered 
accepting an official post in Cassel. To keep him in 
Vienna, several noblemen guaranteed him an annuity 
to eke out his livelihood. Next the French armies cap- 
tured Vienna. The aristocracy fled. The currency 
deflated to half its value. One of the princely guar- 
antors died, leaving a snarled estate. Beethoven was 
forced into a dreary lawsuit to establish his just claims. 
Involved though he was in these financial embarrass- 
ments, he nevertheless repeatedly authorized the sisters 
of an Ursuline convent to give first performances of his 
unpublished works for their orphanage. 

But let us not pity him as we would an ordinary 
mortal, for during those summers in the country he 
tastes the highest joy known to man, the joy of cre- 
ating. In one of these summers, too, he makes the 
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acquaintance of Goethe, for whose Egmont he has writ- 
ten music even finer than the play itself. Beethoven and 
Goethe, musician and poet, the two greatest Europeans 
of their time, admired and respected each other, but 
as companions they were as incongruous as a’ Prime 
Minister with a dancing bear. Beethoven’s rough 
manners set Goethe’s teeth on edge; Goethe’s readi- 
ness to crook his knee to dukes and emperors exasper- 
ated Beethoven past endurance. 

Mean as were this giant’s externals, his inner life 
was lordly. Through all these years of heartache and 
heartbreak, what is that tireless pen of his producing? 
The opera Fidelio, the superb “ B-flat Trio,” the great 
‘“Mass in D,” the ‘‘ Ninth Symphony,” and the last 
string quartets ! 

Mass and Symphony are two majestic ships building 
in the same yard at once. Sketches for the Symphony 
are begun as early as 1812. ‘They are resumed in 
1818, the year the Mass is conceived. By the end of 
1823 it is completed in the sketch form. By February 
1824 it is written out in score. Meanwhile the Mass 
has been finished. When this herculean labor is done, 
it is a comfort to reflect that the composer “no longer 
grudged himself occasional recreation, and was seen 
strolling through the streets of’ Vienna, gazing into the 
shop windows through eyeglasses which dangled at the 
end of a black ribbon.”’ 

The performance of this ‘‘ Ninth Symphony,” with a 
choral setting of Schiller’s ‘‘Ode to Joy” as its finale, 
was a triumph. The theatre was crowded, the Im- 
perial box alone being empty — which was well, for in 
its furore over the work the audience forgot itself and 
violated the strict etiquette of the city which for- 
bade according anyone but the Imperial family three 
rounds of applause. Beethoven received five. Scan- 
dalized by this sedition, the Commissioner of Police 
shouted ‘‘Silence!”? As for Beethoven, it was all si- 
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lence to him. At the conclusion of the performance he 
remained moodily pondering over his score, oblivious 
of ‘any tumult, until Fraulein Unger, one of the soloists, 
seized him and turned him round so that he could see 


the applause. 
* 


x x 


But what is the spell of this man’s music? It is a 
tongue above speech. It bares the inmost heart, yet 
betrays no secrets. It frees the spirit from its prison 
of clay, bidding it stride the air of heaven. It con- 
firms the soul in its deepest faiths, fortifies the will for 
its sternest struggles, companions hours of trouble, and 
heartens drooping courage. 

Now it leads one down long halls of memory, un- 
locking door after door to which there is no other 
key—doors which open into the dim chambers of 
childhood, chambers where one may linger to touch 
keepsakes laid away in lavender, who knows how many 
years? ‘They are sacred to no one else? Perhaps. 
Yet that past, so tender and so wistful—can one see 
it lapse into utter oblivion without feeling a pang? 
This music rescues it for an instant. It lives again. 
Perhaps it will not wholly die. Here, too, one may 
touch hands long since cold and feel them warm again; 
and hear beloved voices; and look into eyes that know 
of one all there is to be known. Here are lips that 
have pressed and hearts that have beaten each to each, 
sharing instants that were eternity. In this sanctuary 
of music, inviolable of solitude, the soul is free to keep 
its solemn festival of memory and to celebrate its jubi- 
lee of hope. 


* 
* * 


After the performance of the ‘‘ Ninth Symphony,” 
Beethoven’s sun goes under. His creative power, how- 
‘ever, is undimmed and he produces the “ C-sharp 
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Minor Quartet” in that evil year of 1826, when from 
January to March he had been ill and, in fact, beset 
from end to end with misfortunes. It is during this 
summer that the wretched nephew, having gone from 
bad to worse, attempts suicide. This prevents Bee- 
thoven from leaving the city until the autumn, and 
when at last he is able to do so, it is only to contract 
the illness of which he is to die. 

From December 1826 to March 1827, four mortal 
months, he lies with life slowly ebbing, in his lodgings 
at the Black Spaniard House. His malady is pro- 
nounced to be dropsy. But dropsy is not a disease. It 
is only a symptom. A century later modern medicine 
has made it clear that he was dying of cirrhosis of the 
liver. Four operations were performed: on December 
20, January 8, February 2, and February 27. It was 
before the day of anesthetics. To this physical pun- 
ishment is added the anxiety of seeing his income cease 
and his expenses go on. His letters reveal this agony 
of mind. Will he ever recover? Will he ever be able 
to work again? Will his savings hold out until he can 
resume his pen? What will he do if he is doomed to 
remain a helpless invalid? Hour after hour, day after 
day, week after week, month after month, he lies there, 
the mill wheel of these dreary questions grinding in his 
head. He, the old eagle who has stormed the heavens 
with his tempests of music—has it come to this with 
him, that he must die in this dingy cage? Or worse, 
drag out a miserable old age in the bitter humiliation 
of a dependent poverty? He has dignified the human 
spirit; he has enriched mankind; he has filled the earth 
with hymns of beauty, of manhood, and of joy. Has 
death no more fitting exit for such a hero than this 
obscure lodging and this protracted suffering? 

Yes! For see, as he lies there alone at dusk, into the 
gloom of his chamber glides a shining shape. She is 
robed in light and on her temples is a diadem of stars. 
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She fills the room with her pure radiance. The dying 
man regards her with awe and wonder. 

“Beethoven,” says the Shining One, ‘“‘ I am Music — 
Music, the heavenly goddess you have loved and served 
so well. In your last hours, in your suffering, your 
sadness, your darkness, I have come to friend you.... 
Behold, and see!” 

The room opens, and beyond, over all the earth, the 
dying man beholds myriads of human beings. Some are 
gathered in temples of music, worshiping silently to the 
sound of orchestra and choir. Some are in lonely 
dwellings, drudging joyfully at decrepit pianofortes. 
Some are wandering solitary by woods and sea, their 
thoughts companioned by his art. They that mourn 
are comforted; the strong are uplifted; the mean 
are ennobled; cowards are made” brave; the selfish 
turn generous; the cold and hardened become tender 
and gentle. 

To each man and woman of these countless myriads 
this lonely and dying man is brother and friend, com- 
rade and comforter. From their countless stations 
all over the earth, and from far down the illimit- 
able corridors of time, their voices come back to him 
in the glad cry: — 

“Beethoven! Beethoven! Love and gratitude 
from the depths of our hearts!” 

And the Shining One says to the dying man: — 

“Beethoven, is it not enough? A little lifetime of 
suffering and sorrow for this eternity of gratitude and 
joy? ” 

And the eyes of the dying man are filled with tears. 
He cannot answer. But he knows that he has pre- 
vailed: that his sufferings are of time only, but that his 
joy is of eternity. 

The vision fades. The wall closes. The chamber is 
“once more dismal and dark. An attendant enters with 
a nauseous dose in a wine goblet. But the soul of the 
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dying man is filled with an infinite peace. For he knows 


that the spirit has spoken. 
* 


* OF 


The fourth operation has been performed. Bee- 
thoven knows that his condition is hopeless. ‘‘ My 
day’s work is done,” he says, and, quoting from the 
text of Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” a score of which he has 
been reading, he adds: “‘If there were a physician who 
could help me, his name should be called ‘wonder- 
ful!’” It is now March. He is wasting rapidly. On 
the twenty-fourth it is thought advisable that he receive 
the viaticum. Towards evening he loses consciousness 
and the death struggle begins. It lasts two days. Un- 
conscious though the sufferer is, the ordeal is almost 
intolerable for his friends. 

At last, late in the afternoon of the twenty-sixth, a 
snow squall sweeps over the city to the accompaniment 
of lightning flashes and rumbles of thunder. A stran- 
ger sits beside the bed. There comes a blinding flash, 
followed by a terrific peal. Beethoven opens his eyes. 
He lifts a clenched fist. Then, like a Titan struck down 
in the midst of battle, he falls back dead. 

* 


* *- 


In a secret drawer of his writing desk was found a 
letter to his “Immortal Beloved,” penned years be- 
fore and returned to him. It is not certain to whom 
this letter was written. 


V 
THE GARDEN OF GENIUS 


THE Italians in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries set 
a high mark in the art of painting which no one has 
been able to equal since. In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the French surpassed the rest of Europe in 
the Gothic art of cathedral building. Germany in the 
eighteenth and ninteenth centuries builded her cathe- 
drals in the art of sound, and no other nation has been 
able to surpass her. Nor does one need to be in Ger- 
many long to understand why. 

Arriving in Cologne on a Sunday evening and not 
wishing to dine in one of the fashionable—and ex- 
pensive —restaurants in the cathedral square, I wan- 
dered into a little café in a narrow street abutting some 
Roman ruins from the time of the Caesars, where a 
dozen or so of the hearty citizens of Cologne were 
taking their Sunday-evening ease over a plate of 
‘Wiener Schnitzel and a mug of beer. At one of the 
tables sat an old man with a zither. He was playing 
and singing, in a robust baritone, some old German 
folk song—one of hundreds— about blue eyes, true 
hearts, Rhine wine, tears, tobacco, song, and church 
bells. There were several dozen stanzas, and each 
stanza had a chorus. Each time the chorus came 
round everybody joined in, not only all the customers, 
who appeared to know one another by first names, but 
also the waiter, who stopped waiting and sat down in 
order the better to sing and to thump the table; and 
even the buxom Fraulein presiding over the cashier’s 
desk joined in with a shrill soprano. Not only did 
everybody sing, but—something vastly more signifi- 
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cant — each knew his place on the musical staff. They 
were trolling in part song—soprano, alto, tenor, and 
bass. 

In order to make clear the social status of these folk 
who took it for granted that an average singer must 
know his place on the staff, let me add that the people 
in this restaurant were about the sort who, in an Ameri- 
can city, would wander into a one-armed lunchroom 
near a large railway station on a Sunday evening. 

Of course this sort of singing has been going on in 
Germany for centuries, and the gorgeous flowers of art 
which spring out of a common soil so deep and so rich 
are the composers who have been the glory of Ger- 
many for the last two centuries and the delight of all 
civilized lands. The immediate effect of such cultiva- 
tion appeared even more startlingly the next evening. 
It was in an old stone “guest house’? down on the 
banks of the swift-flowing Rhine. There it has been 
since the early fifteen-hundreds, and just behind it, 
towering in a night sky of dim blue, lit by the silver 
moon that burnished the waters of the Rhine, an im- 
mense, square, turreted, and peak-roofed tower of gray 
stone. Inside, it is a stage-set for the Auerbach’s cellar 
scene from Goethe’s Faust—stone pillars, low arches, 
and groin vaulting, heavy window-hangings of crim- 
son velours, wall mottoes urging to piety and good 
cheer painted in Gothic lettering, and chandeliers of 
wrought iron swinging from oaken beams as heavy 
and old as the walls themselves. 

The little orchestra tunes up. In some places (which 
shall be nameless) this would be a signal for people 
with sensitive musical ears to shudder. The violinist 
begins playing a solo with piano accompaniment. And 
what do you suppose this solo violinist of a restau- 
rant orchestra plays? The ‘“ Zigeunerweisen” or 
“Gypsy Airs” of Pablo Sarasate. It is a virtuoso 
piece. And it is magnificently played. On concert 
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platforms in Boston you may hear people calling them- 
selves professional artists who do not play the violin 
as well as this restaurant fiddler in Cologne. 

This standard of excellence does not end with music. 
No sooner had the train from Paris for Cologne passed 
the German frontier (there is no doubt about when 
the frontier is passed, from the immediate improve- 
ment in everything from roadbed and upkeep to neat- 
ness, cleanliness, and the evidences of energy and in- 
itiative) than I saw,—on one of those news stands 
with wheels which wander along German railway-sta- 
tion platforms, pushed by. a polite and rosy youngster, 
—an array of paper-covered novels. And what was the 
prevailing taste in fiction? Hermann Sudermann, 
Henrik Ibsen, Maxim Gorki, a new book by Stephan 
Zweig (the biographer of Romain ‘Rolland) ; German 
translations of John Galsworthy and Bernard Shaw 
(Saint Joan had become Die Heilige Johanna) ; and 
lo and behold! if here, in a German translation, was 
not our old New England friend, The Scarlet Letter, 
masquerading as The Fearful Secret, N. Hawthorne. 

Daily newspapers and weekly magazines of course 
there were for sale on these rolling stands, along with 
sausage, mineral water, cognac, beer, and ham sand- 
wiches, but if there was any literary trash I did not see 
it, either here or at any other station all the way up the 
Rhine. It administers such a shock to be greeted by 
none but good books on the first railway platform over 
the German frontier that you straightway begin spying 
about to see whether this is accident or just the regular 
intellectual diet. It is evidently the regular diet. Let 
me restrict the case to half a dozen merely provin- 
cial cities and towns in Germany and that part of 
Switzerland which intellectually comes within the Ger- 
man sphere of influence. Read the musical and dra- 
matic bills of fare on the kiosks and see what these 
people take as their routine mental nourishment. In 
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Cologne, the resident opera company was playing Bee- 
thoven’s Fidelio and Weber’s Freischiitz and Eury- 
anthe; the theatre (subsidized out of the city’s taxes 
like a public school) was presenting Shakespeare’s 
Midsummer Night's Dream and Goethe’s Iphigenia in 
Tauris. The singing society was giving Brahms’s 
‘‘Requiem,” and there was a long series of chamber 
and orchestral concerts of Beethoven’s works in honor 
of his centenary. Over at Bonn, Beethoven’s birth- 
place, half an hour’s ride along the Rhine by inter- 
urban electric cars from Cologne, the bills announced 
performances of Fidelio, Schiller’s William Tell, 
d’Albert’s Tiefland, and an orchestral concert of works 
by Wagner and Richard Strauss. At Mannheim, which 
is certainly no highbrow city, the bills read: Shake- 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet and Mozart’s “ Mass in C.” 
At Zurich it was Hamlet and Bernard Shaw’s play, 
once vetoed in New York, Mrs. Warren’s Profession. 
At Lucerne it was a gala performance of Goethe’s 
Faust. At Berne, it was Schiller’s Wallenstein at the 
theatre and Liszt’s ‘‘ Thirteenth Psalm” at the or- 
chestra hall. And so on. 

It will by this perhaps be clear that these people live 
habitually on a much richer intellectual fare than we 
do. It is not that they are richer in pocket. They 
are, of course, much poorer. Good books, good plays, 
good music, cost no more than the inferior articles. In 
fact, they do not cost so much. Comparing this rich 
intellectual fare with our meagre diet, it struck me that 
we are paying our money and not receiving value in 
return. 

What this rich and deep cultural soil is able to pro- 
duce in great men and a noble art let us now observe. 

I have said that the city of Bonn, Beethoven’s birth- 
place, is half an hour’s ride up the Rhine from Cologne. 
You are catapulted into the dim gray murk of a mid- 
winter river fog that has crept over the flat land with 
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an elfin silversmithing of frost, in an interurban electric 
car of speed, smoothness, comfort, brass-burnish, and 
upholstery that would make many an American parlor 
car look shabby. Above the fog stratum keep swim- 
ming ancient spires and towers which look like the 
prints and illustrations to some romantic tale of the 
Middle Ages—as indeed they are, the prints having 
been taken from just such towers as these. 

Bonn is a large place, but everyone in it, from police- 
man to schoolboy, knows where Beethoven’s birthplace 
is. [This does not mean that it is easy to find. To 
begin with, there are so many fascinating diversions 
of attention. Here is a bookstore with every German 
classic you ever heard of displayed in the window, for 
sale in superb print and binding, dirt cheap! along 
with new titles that make one’s mouth water. And here 
is an ancient Romanesque church of gray stone; and 
there on the town green the bronze statue of Bee- 
thoven, which you have been used all your life to seeing 
in photogravure, as frontispiece to his biographies. 
Next, around the corner swing two score bare-kneed 
schoolboys, from twelve to fourteen years of age, 
marching and singing as they march: yes, singing in 
part song, as usual, and marking the rhythm of their 
step by stamping the left foot a little harder than the 
right. How well they march, their little shoulders 
squared, heads up, and arms swinging sidewise in per- 
fect time. I remarked to my companion how well they 
marched. 

“Yes,” he sighed, “they march too well!” 

Yet no sooner had the memory of that defunct and 
horrible military machine thrown its shadow across 
one’s pleasure in this band of lusty youngsters than 
light breaks in from the opposite quarter. Around the 

.corner from the town hall hikes a lad perhaps sixteen 
or seventeen years old, bare-headed and bare-kneed, 
winter though it is, staff in hand and pack on shoulders. 
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In that pack, you see at a glance, he has a kit complete 
for camping and living out-of-doors, down to an extra 
pair of bobnailed boots. His fair hair is neatly brushed, 
his complexion is a vivid open-air pink, and the muscles 
of his calves are of a curve and contour which look as 
though he had walked the whole of Germany. Miles 
and I looked at each other and exclaimed in the same 
breath: — 

““Wandervogel!”’ 

The word means “migratory bird,” the nickname 
taken by the boys and girls of the German youth move- 
ment. And it is this movement which most promises 
to put a new and sweeter spirit into Germany, into 
Europe, and— who knows ?— perhaps into the world. 

But come, come! this will never do. We are looking 
for Beethoven’s house. These German cities are too 
interesting. ‘The last policeman said it was that way. 
But heaven knows where that way is now! I ask a 
schoolboy. He knows all about it, and is at pains to 
tell us with a flow of explicit directions from which the 
pair of us extract only a forefinger and the word links 
(left). So we try links. A wide square full of little 
market stalls, fronted by two grave and beautiful 
medieval buildings, one a town hall in pale gray stone 
with gilding on scrollwork and pilasters; the other 
some old guest house, “At the Sign of the Golden 
Star.’ All very fascinating. But, hello! it was Bee- 
thoven’s house we were looking for. Ask again. This 
time an old street sweeper. Oh, yes, he knows. 
“Rechts” (to your right). Followed by a throaty 
bowlful of gargled gutturals out of the kindest heart 
and with the best will in the world. We touch our hats 
to him (as appears to be the custom of the land), 
murmur ‘‘Grossen Dank,” and start rechts. 

“Anyhow,” says Miles, “we're gradually getting 
it cornered.” 

“It’s like one of those checker games when you get 
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down to two kings to your opponent’s one. Only a 
question of time.” 

“Hey!” says Miles, looking up at an old house wall 
overhead. “Here it is.” And suddenly the joking 
ceases. For up there, on a simple tablet of marble, 


you read: — 
HERE WAS BORN 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 


A bell brings the custodian. You are admitted to an 
entry, which leads into a tiny paved courtyard, adjoined 
by a wisp of garden. And in an angle of this court- 
yard and garden is alittle stone house covered with 
brown stucco, under a tiled roof which is pierced with 
dormer windows. Tiny as this house is, the family of 
the tenor singer of the Court choir did not occupy 
the whole of it, but only the second story and the 
attic under the tile roof, lighted by those dormer win- 
dows. And in that tiny attic chamber the giant of 
modern music was born. It suggests that greatness is 
not fastidious about where or how it makes its entrance 
into this world. It is not careful to choose a state bed- 
chamber at Fontainebleau or Versailles. To think of 
that poor little urchin, son of a mediocre tenor, born in 
this meagre garret, drudging at keyboard from the age 
of four, assistant church organist at the age of thirteen, 
overworked, undernourished, made prematurely old 
and hypochondriac by his hardships, losing his hearing 
from his twenty-eighth year until he was totally deaf 
by middle age, yet storming the very battlements of 
heaven with his art, and standing now in bronze on the 
town green as the son of the city of Bonn, which the 
whole world of music delights to honor. And a.voice 
out of the burning bush spake, saying : — 

“Put off thy shoes from thy feet: for the place 
‘where thou standest is holy ground.” 

* 


* x 
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The meagre rooms of the Beethoven house, and the 
more spacious ones of the house in the same courtyard 
which adjoins it, are now a museum of the composer’s 
life and works. To one who knows the biographies 
and portraits, the musical scores and personal letters, 
it is hard to think of anything obtainable of prime in- 
terest that has been omitted from this collection. Here 
is Blasius Ho6fel’s engraving from the life, showing 
Beethoven at forty-four, in the flush of his powers 
and ardor. Here is the plaster life mask taken at the 
age of forty-two, in which one sees the set jaw, the com- 
pressed lips, the mouth drawn down at extremities, the 
nose so wide and flat as to look negroid, the pock- 
marked skin, the sad eyes, but above all, the high, wide, 
regnant forehead of the artist-thinker. In that grim 
mouth one reads indomitable will; in the lines about 
those eyes, suffering and hard-won resignation; but in 
that forehead, power—the only power there is—power 
to unite the hearts of mankind by the spell of beauty. 

Not ten feet away is the plaster death mask, taken 
a few hours after he had breathed his last in that fear- 
ful two days’ death struggle, You may look at it 
if you wish, but you will not wish to look long. Its ex- 
pression of spent suffering is almost intolerable: sunken 
eyes and hollowed cheeks, drawn mouth, parted lips, 
utter exhaustion of a man’s being. 

And yet, on second thought, look again at that death 
mask and look long. Learn what it costs to be a Bee- 
thoven of the human race—one of the forerunners 
and pattern makers. Learn at what price humanity 
attains to greatness. 

And how his immortality has immortalized the lives 
that most nearly touched his own! Here are portraits 
of those fine-spirited gentlefolk of Bonn, the family 
von Breunning, who befriended his lonely and toilsome 
boyhood; here is his old friend Dr. Wegeler; and here 
Schuppanzigh, the fat first violinist of the great string 
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quartets; and Baron Zmeskall, to whom he wrote the 
jolly notes beseeching more and ever more goose-quill 
pens; and Carl Amenda, the one friend of his young 
manhood who seems to have been worthy of him; and 
Bernhard Romberg, the excellent violoncellist, who 
nevertheless turned upside down and wrongside-to his 
‘cello part of one of Beethoven’s last string quartets, 
remarking sarcastically that it played as well the one 
way as the other. Alas, the joke is on Bernhard! And 
here are the pathetic and clumsy brass ear trumpets, a 
whole case full of them, with which in vain Beethoven 
sought to fend off his advancing deafness; and here the 
steel shears he used for cutting his blank-ruled music 
paper; his brass candlesticks, his spectacles, razor, one 
of his goose-quill pens, and—hello! an eyeglass, yes, 
the very one he was seen dangling quite dandified at the 
end of a black ribbon as he wandered about the streets 
of Vienna that spring of 1825, looking into shop win- 
dows, in the one holiday respite he ever gave himself. 

Yet the keepsakes which bring back most vividly the 
spirit of the man are his musical sketchbooks and the 
manuscript drafts of his works in his own hand. Under 
the glass of these cases you may see in his penmanship 
the scores of the ‘“‘ Overture to Coriolanus,” the Sixth 
or ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony,” several of the last string 
quartets, and the Credo of the great ‘‘ Mass in D,” 
called the ‘‘ Missa Solemnis.”” And here, dearer still 
to the eyes of multitudes of pianists, is the original 
manuscript of the ‘“‘Pianoforte Sonata in C-sharp 
minor,” Opus 27, which he called the “Sonata quasi 
una fantasia,’ but which the world knows as the 
“Moonlight Sonata.” The score lies open to the last 
page of the second movement, and the first of the 
Finale, where, in the composer’s impetuous penmarks, 
the ink now brown with one hundred and twenty-five 
years, you may see the notes of those glorious arpeg- 
gios go rushing up the keyboard. 
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But I think the manuscript that will intrigue you the 
most is a page or two of his pencil sketches for the 
‘‘Mass in D.’’ As you may remember, these sketches 
were scribbled on the music paper which he always car- 
ried in his pocket, wherever he happened to be when 
the idea occurred to him—most usually while walking 
in the country. Look at these two pages closely. You 
can hardly make any more sense of them than hastily 
scribbled shorthand. Music they hardly even so much 
as suggest. And yet one other set of extant sketches 
they do emphatically suggest, and that is the collection 
of studies made by Michelangelo for the figures of his 
prophets, sibyls, and genii in the frescoes of the Sistine 
Chapel ceiling. Those, to be sure, are far more legible 
than these. Yet both have in common this main char- 
acteristic: they are little more than tremendous memo- 
randa of an artist to himself in the white-hot glow of 


intellectual creation. 
* 


* x 


Almost by accident, certainly quite contrary to ex- 
pectation, I found myself two days later in Lucerne, 
Switzerland, and in a spot of Lucerne which has a curi- 
ous and direct connection with Beethoven’s birthplace 
at Bonn. Let this connection appear as the circum- 
stances are unfolded. 

Lucerne in winter is like having somehow found a 
way to step inside an assemblage of especially quaint 
and picturesque Christmas cards and to go wandering 
around in their scenes. Here is a powdering of snow 
on fir boughs and evergreen hedges; snow on the battle- 
ments of grim old round towers and arched city gates; 
snow on the tile-covered ledges of garden walls and 
window-hoods; on dim, dark streets that wind this way 
and that, with steps up and stairs down, and little foun- 
tains pouring into stone basins presided over by a 
bronze figurine of a blacksmith or a goblin carved 
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in wood. And every hour, from the cathedral, under 
a pair of tall, spindling spires, sounds one of those 
deep-voiced bells which flood the air with a music 
which has certainly had its influence on the devel- 
opment of that art in Europe. For nowhere else 
does one hear bells with voices so glorious or so 
human. Does it take centuries for bell metal, like 
Cremona violins, to mellow? Or has the art of bell 
founding been lost? 

At the end of a bridge, across an arm of the lake 
and fronting directly on the shore promenade of gnarled 
chestnut trees in double row, is a huge hotel. Much of 
it is closed for the winter, but the central building of 
the group is open to guests. From across the bridge 
the pair of us scan it dubiously. It has every appear- 
ance of being a gilt-edged hostelry. We make a few 
inquiries. We are informed that its winter rates are 
reasonable in the extreme. Thus emboldened, we in- 
quire at the hotel itself. We are greeted by the man- 
agement as if we were Rudolph and Rupert, the long- 
lost heirs. It appears that you can live in this hotel 
for about what it would cost you to stay at the 
“Eagle House” in, let us say, White River Junction, 
Vermont. But why should a pair of travelers, far 
from pecunious, have such a hankering for an hostelry 
ostensibly so gilt-edged? Because, in that hotel, the 
Schweizerhof at Lucerne, Richard Wagner, in the year 
1859, wrote the last act of his opera Tristan and 
Isolde. 

The tale of how that music drama came to be writ- 
ten, the drama of love and heartbreak in his own life 
which the composer turned into a matchless work of 
art, is a romance scarcely less absorbing than the opera 

itself. Let it make the chapter following this. 

So here, between May and August of 1859, the final 
act was penned. I was shown the rooms in which 
Wagner lived and worked. They are two, a bed- 
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chamber and a study. The study is large and light 
with high casemented windows giving magnificent views 
of the lake and mountains, Pilatus on one side, the Rigi 
on the other. A French window opens to a balcony 
(it is in the third story) where he walked or sat in the 
cool of the evening when his exhausting day’s work at 
his score was finished. And the chamber is high-ceiled, 
one in which his Erard grand pianoforte (which he 
had had sent after him from Venice over the St. Goth- 
ard Pass on sleds) would have sounded well. 

These rooms are in a part of the hotel which is closed 
in winter. They are cold as burial vaults. And, after 
all, what are they to see? Not so much to see, per- 
haps, as to feel. For—I suppose few people would 
dispute this — here were written the pages which stand 
at the summit of modern music. 

But what has this hotel room in Lucerne to do with 
Beethoven’s birthplace in Bonn? Just this. As a 
youngster in his teens, Richard Wagner came upon 
Beethoven's “‘ Ninth Symphony.” As the story goes, 
he could not afford to buy a score of the work. He 
therefore borrowed the volume and copied it entire, 
note by note. It has been said that Beethoven's “‘ Ninth 
Symphony”’ virtually determined the career of Wag- 
ner. And what was that career? Wagner was the 
legitimate and lineal successor of Beethoven as spiritual 
lord over the ideal empire of German music. Such 
crowns do not descend from father to son. They pass 
from great soul to great soul. The flesh has little to 
do with such succession; the spirit everything. 

It happened that the very evening when the Schweiz- 
erhof opened its historic portals to a pair of Yankee 
pilgrims there was, in a concert hall not two blocks 
distant, an orchestral concert (one of hundreds of such 
in Europe that winter) of Beethoven’s works, in honor 
of his centenary. The programme was promising: the 
third overture to Léonore, the “ Violin Concerto,” the 
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““Romanze in F,” for violin and orchestra, and the 
“Third Symphony” or ‘“‘Eroica.” I went. 

The hall held, I should think, about seven hundred 
people. It was packed to the window sills. And a 
more wholesome, appetizing crowd of genial, well- 
bred, middle-class people you would not ask to see. 
And not middle-class merely. The man who took up 
my ticket had the calloused hands of an artisan. There 
appeared to be a numerous sprinkling of working-class 
people among the sixty-cent seats. From the pro- 
gramme you learned that this concert was one of a 
series given by the Lucerne Association of Theatre and 
Music Lovers, founded in 1806. From my readings 
in Wagner’s biographies and autobiography I seemed 
to remember that he, also, had conducted orchestral 
concerts for this same organization when he was living 
near by at Zurich in poverty and exile. At all events, 
the intelligentsia of the town had turned out for this 
concert. The orchestra, while composed of resident 
professionals, had been augmented by players from a 
neighboring town. ‘There was no attempt at style. 
Many of the players wore business suits, and several 
were mere youngsters, seemingly of no more than high- 
school age. Everyone seemed to know the conductor 
personally. He was as much a public character as 
doctor or parson. The whole affair, while keeping to 
a high level of professional excellence, was distinctly 
a home-talent show. Again it gave one an idea of the 
depth and richness of the cultural soil out of which 
Germany’s great musical art has sprouted. 

A concert violinist from Darmstadt, “‘ guest artist,” 
played the great Concerto and played it well. Finally 
came the Symphony. Many times later in his career 
Beethoven surpassed this work in grandeur and in tech- 
nical brilliancy. In exuberance and spontaneity, never. 
It boils over with the pride of strength and the joy of 
life. Into it he decanted the abounding wine of his 
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youth. Late in life, asked which of his symphonies he 
loved best, he replied, ‘‘ The Eroica.” One can under- 
stand why. All the passion of his young manhood is 
in this music. And to think that it should have been 
written at the time when the growing consciousness that 
he was irrevocably doomed to deafness was driving 
him to despair, almost to suicide! The only answer to 
this riddle, or miracle, is that, for him, as for so many 
artists, the act of creation was a means of complete 
escape from the physical world into a world of the 
ideal. 

The Symphony sparkled and glowed; it sighed and 
sang; it hymned and jubilated. It came to the Funeral 
March. And as these stately measures of a noble grief 
began to sound from the orchestra, before the inward 
eye arose the image of that plaster death mask in the 
little old house at Bonn; its expression of spent suffer- 
ing, the sunken eyes, the hollowed cheeks, the drawn 
mouth and lips parted. But somehow the expression 
of that dead face did not now seem so intolerable. 
Something else had interposed. What was it? Beauty: 
the beauty of this music. It seemed to say: — 

“That spent and suffering man was not Beethoven, 
but only an outworn shell which his spirit had used and 
cast aside. Here, in this music, lives the true Bee- 
thoven, and will live eternally. And remember this, 
earth-faring pilgrim, whoever you may be: What life 
asks of you is not an easy journey nor a tranquil end. 
No. What life asks of you is this: What did you do 
with your strength in the years when you had it?” 


VI 
WAGNER AS TRISTAN 


WHEN the ashes of our civilization come to be sifted 
for those jewels which defy the fires of time, one of the 
brightest will be Richard Wagner’s opera, Tristan and 
Isolde. It was written by Tristan himself with a gold 
pen given him by Isolde. That pen, in order to create 
this work, he dipped in his own blood and tears. Its 
scenario is the tragedy of two guilty-innocent lovers 
out of heroic legend; in actuality it was a story of slow 
anguish which the composer, together with a human 
counterpart for every personage in the drama, was 
living day by day even whilst he was penning its poetry 
and music. Tristan was, as I have said, Richard Wag- 
ner; Isolde was Mathilde Wesendonck; King Mark 
was her generous and knightly husband, Otto Wesen- 
donck; Brangane was Madame Wesendonck’s loyal 
friend and neighbor, Madame Wille; Melot, spy and 
betrayer, was the low-minded suspicion of human so- 
ciety in general and the insane jealousy of Wagner’s 
neurotic wife in particular. This drama, which was 
enacted at Zurich, Venice, and Lucerne, in the years 
1858 and 1859, is reénacted as often as Tristan and 
Isolde dignifies the stage of an opera house. The al- 
most intolerable intensity and beauty which quivers in 
its music is the cry of a man’s heart which saved itself 
from breaking only by the artist’s alchemy of trans- 
muting his pain into this most glorious of all songs of 
love. 


PRELUDE 


The prologue to this drama is as dramatic as the 
play itself. Four years previously, Wagner, a friend 
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of the Russian revolutionist Bakunin and the Saxon 
Socialist Roeckel, had participated in the Dresden 
Revolution of 1849. When this was quelled, he was 
forced to flee Germany in disguise, a price on his head. 
The foremost composer of opera in Germany, already 
celebrated as the author of Rienzi, The Flying Dutch- 
man, and Tannhduser, himself the director of the Royal 
Opera in Dresden, had thrown in his lot with the work- 
ing class. His opera Lohengrin, written before the Revo- 
lution, was performed repeatedly in Germany after he 
was exiled. 

Like the deaf Beethoven, the composer was un- 
able to hear his own work. For the next four years 
he wrote little except revolutionary pamphlets. His 
very precarious bread of exile he was now earning 
by conducting occasional orchestral concerts in Zurich. 
His past was stormy; his present drab; his prospects 
far from bright. In his brain, to be sure, went roar- 
ing the music of those four grand-operas of the Ring 
of the Nibelungs, which he was to require a quarter of 
a century to complete, and their librettos were already 
penned. But these dramas were conceived on a scale 
so vast and their music was so novel and intricate that, 
as well he knew, no opera house then existing would or 
could perform them. He needed money; he needed 
rest; he needed a small cottage where, in quiet, he could 
spend long forenoons at his writing table. Above all, 
he needed love. Minna, his wife, a mediocre woman 
and third-rate actress, whom he had married in the im- 
petuosity of inexperienced youth, was unable to under- 
stand why Richard, whose talent could have com- 
manded affluence had he been willing to write popular 
music, instead composed works which were beyond the 
comprehension of even most musicians. Money, a 
home, tranquillity, the friendship of some woman who 
could comprehend his art where was this eccentric 
exile to obtain all these? 
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Act I: Zuricu 


It was in 1852 that Wagner made the acquaintance 
of the Wesendoncks. Otto Wesendonck, a wealthy 
merchant, was in his thirty-eighth year. His wife was 
a gracious and intelligent young matron of twenty-four. 
Wagner was thirty-nine. The Wesendoncks, being 
people of sufficient cultivation to realize almost at once 
that Wagner’s was one of the supreme talents of their 
generation, set about quietly to befriend him. Herr 
Wesendonck was building a sumptuous villa, ‘Green 
Hill,” on terraces looking over the lake to the snowy 
Alps. Adjoining its grounds was a small cottage. 
This Otto bought and leased to the Wagners, “ rent 
payable in music.”” For the harassed composer it was 
nothing short of rescue. Indeed, he named the cot- 
tage ‘“‘ Refuge.’ There was a little rose garden for 
him to wander in on summer mornings after break- 
fast before sitting down to his sheets of music paper. 
“My writing table,” he tells his friend Liszt, ‘“‘ stands 
at the big window with the splendid view of lake and 
Alps.” 

It was April 1857 when the Wagners moved into 
this haven. Four years, dogged by poverty and fa- 
tigued by eyestrain, Wagner had been spinning the 
sumptuous orchestral textures of The Rheingold, The 
Valkyrie, and Siegfried, the first three operas of his 
Ring of the Nibelungs. If you care to know his de- 
light, his relief, his exhilaration at finding this 
“Refuge,” listen to the thrilling close of the first act in 
Siegfried, which, in the warmth of this emotion, he 
wrote in two weeks after taking possession of the cot- 
tage. The music glows like the fire in which Siegfried, 
to that heroic pean of youth, is forging his sword of 
‘revolution. 

By July he had penciled the composition draft of the 
second act. It remained to be rewritten in full or- 
chestral score. But then came a pause. It was nearly 
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ten years since this social revolutionist and political 
exile had heard one of his own works performed, 
though they were repeatedly staged in Germany. In 
this interval, with no assurance whatsoever that he 
would ever hear them performed, he had composed two 
more—nearly three—operas incomparably greater 
than his earlier ones. Imagine the courage of a man, 
an exile, well-nigh penniless, with a talent which, had 
he been willing to cheapen it, he could have sold for a 
handsome figure, slaving to create works which even 
musicians declared to be unsingable and unplayable. 
At length the paralysis of these beleaguering doubts 
palsied even his own pen hand. He felt a necessity to 
compose an opera which could be performed by any 
opera house — ‘‘a quite practicable work.” Siegfried 
was laid aside. He took up Tristan. 

The subject had lain in his mind for the past three 
years. In July 1857 he had written: “The poem is 
slumbering in me.” There is a curious prophetic 
quality in the minds of creative artists whereby they 
often in their works of imagination anticipate events 
which are to follow in their actual experience. So it 
was with Tristan. It was begun before Wagner real- 
ized that he, like his hero, had fallen in love with the 
wife of his benefactor. 

The prose draft of the drama was written in August. 
In September the dramatic poem was written in three 
weeks, an act a week. In October he began penciling 
the music to the first act. 

That September evening when Wagner read the 
libretto to Madame Wesendonck came her avowal. 
Surprised out of her reticence by the passionate inten- 
sity of the poem and its startling similarity to their own 
position, she no longer concealed her feelings. But 
neither did she conceal them from her husband. She 
was a devoted wife and a happy mother. Her husband 
was generous and high-minded. Wagner behaved like 
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aman of honor. This situation, which, had they been 
sordid people, would have resulted in the squalors of 
the divorce court or of gunplay, all three turned to a 
discipline of their characters to dignity and beauty. It is 
true, neighbors wagged their tongues. But then, neigh- 
bors always do. And Minna, the wife, poor Minna, 
jealous, hysterical, suspicious, and a trifle addicted to 
the laudanum bottle, sat in the spider’s web of evil sur- 
mises all of her own weaving, and secreted venom. 
Let us be just to her. She had shared loyally the hard- 
ships of her husband’s stormy career. For an average 
man she would have been a model wife. It was not her 
fault, it was her misfortune, to have been married by 
a man of genius. 

Madame Wesendonck, under Wagner’s encourage- 
ment, had begun to write. This autumn she composed 
four poems which he set to music. One of these songs, 
‘'Traume”’ (Dreams), was to have a history. Wagner 
himself loved it better than ‘‘the whole, proud second 
act of Tristan,” in which it reappears. 

One year from the April when the Wagners took 
possession at “‘ Refuge,” the final pages of the first act 
of Tristan in full orchestral score had been sent off to 
the publisher, and the composer, ‘‘a little feverish and 
very limp,” takes breath a few days before starting to 
work on Act II. Then rudely into this harmonious 
drama of music breaks the discordant drama of life. 
Minna intercepts a note to her husband from Madame 
Wesendonck and opens it. The note is innocent. But, 
infuriated by the very balking of her suspicions, Minna 
behaves like a mad woman. She goes to Madame 
Wesendonck and makes a shocking scene. Mathilde 
..Wesendonck was a gentlewoman. She let Minna rave. 
But amid her ravings Minna screamed: ‘‘ Were I an 
ordinary woman I would take this letter to your hus- 
band.” As it happened Minna was not speaking to an 
ordinary woman. Madame Wesendonck, never having 
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concealed anything from her husband, indeed, never 
having had anything to conceal, informed him of the 
whole matter. Aware though the Wesendoncks were 
that Wagner was both a man of genius and a man of 
honor, they realized that in his wife they were having 
to do with an impossible person. Visits between the 
two houses ceased. 

Minna was packed off to a sanitarium until she could 
calm down. Sad, lonely, mortified beyond expression, 
his inner desolation heartlessly mocked by the radiant 
gladness of spring weather, what does this musician 
do? Quenchless spirit! He begins composing the 
second act of the greatest music drama ever written. In 
his grief he writes incomparable pages of shining joy. 

By July the composition draft of the second act is 
completed. Minna has returned. But two neighboring 
households, once so intimate, now so sundered, are a 
fuel too combustible to the flying sparks of gossip- 
mongers. Wagner cannot permit his benefactors to be 
so compromised. This was the home in which he had 
hoped to end his days. These are the friends who have 
made his hard life tolerable. This is the woman who 
comprehends the noblest part of his nature. Renounce 
all this? ‘‘ Must it be?”’ He undergoes’a sharp and 
bitter struggle. ‘‘ Yes; it must be.’’ The ‘“ Refuge” 
is renounced. With infinite patience and kindness he 
reaches an understanding with his wife whereby she is 
to go to relatives in Germany. And he? Where is he 
to go? It does not much matter. He does not care. 
On an August morning in 1858, a little after daybreak, 
locking the last trunk, he quits the cottage and the town, 
not only an exile, but a wanderer. 


Act II: VENICE 


He has now but one idea, to finish Tristan. Four 
years earlier, when this opera was only a project, he 
had written to Liszt: — 
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As never in my life have I tasted the real felicity of love, I 
mean to raise a monument to this fairest of all dreams. With 
the “black flag” floating at its end I shall then shroud myself 
to die. 


That delivery had now a sound uncomfortably like 
prophecy. 

The place he chose for work was Venice. “A wholly 
distant, outlived world, it admirably fits the wish for 
solitude.” Arriving on August 29, he engages quarters 
in a seedy old palace_on the Grand Canal. 


I could find little cheaper, absolutely nothing more con- 
venient; so I moved into my big drawing-room, which is ex- 
actly twice as big as the Wesendoncks’, with a passable ceiling- 
fresco, splendid mosaic floor, and what is bound to be glorious 
resonance for the Erard. 


This Erard, his beloved grand pianoforte, is sent 
after him. Four or five weeks he takes to recover his 
breath. Then, in October, he begins orchestrating his 
second act— pen work from pencil sketches. This, as 
it proved, was to occupy him until nearly spring. For 
the fiery rain of trouble continued to pour on his head. 
He had come to Venice weakened by mental suffering. 
Bad drinking-water brought on an attack of nervous 
indigestion. Next, a carbuncle, appearing on his leg, 
confines him to his chair for a fortnight. His personal 
charm, however, causes his landlord and servants to 
dance devoted attendance. And his sense of humor 
comes to the rescue. To Liszt he writes:— 

In the middle of work at my music I sometimes howl with 
pain—the effect is often quite fine. From your R. W. 
(Ow! !) 

. Once, it is true, he almost succumbed. It was on the 
eve of All Souls. 


I woke out of a brief, but deep sleep [so his diary records] 
after long and fearful sufferings such as I had never before ex- 
perienced. I stood on the balcony and peered into the canal 
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flowing black below. A tempest was raging. My leap, my fall 
would have been noticed by no one. I would be free of tor- 
ments once I sprang. I clenched my fist to mount the hand- 
rail. . . . Could I—with my sight on thee—upon thy children? 


All Souls’ Day at last has dawned; 
All Souls! Peace be with you! 


See: I can bear anything now. 


His work is resumed. New Year’s comes. His 
money is gone. He is reduced to pawning his valu- 
ables. Eight days later arrives a lucky check. His be- 
longings are redeemed. Another respite in which to 
go on composing. 

And the work which this ill, lonely, shattered, and all 
but penniless man is creating under conditions which 
would utterly incapacitate an ordinary mortal or make 
him willing simply to lie down and die — this second act 
of Tristan—is the admiration and despair of artists 
and musicians. To have brought forth such an offspring, 
even under ideal conditions, would have seemed a 
miracle. Yet let us pause and ask ourselves: Are such 
works begotten by ideal conditions? Are they not 
rather the children of suffering? Does not the creative 
spirit well know that suffering is the badge of the 
strong, and send it to choice souls that by means of it 
they may rise to greatness? 

* 


* *K 


Wagner’s letters to Mathilde Wesendonck ought 
never to have been published. Since published they 
are, they ought to be read. Reading them, one feels 
himself to be violating the sanctity of two noble hearts. 
For only to an intensely sympathetic imagination can 
these cries of love and sorrow sound as they are meant 
to sound to the only ears for which they were intended. 
Yet where in the whole reach of modern literature will 
you find such revelation of the creative processes of 
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genius? This prodigious man is speaking in confidence 
to a woman whom he regards as his moral and intel- 
lectual equal; speaking, too, from the white-hot glow 
of passionate absorption in the supreme masterpiece 
of his art. Between pauses of the gold pen over that 
more immortally golden orchestral score, he glances 
up to tell her a little of how it is being done. And we 
are privileged to stand by and listen. We ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves for listening. But we ought not 
to miss one word of it. 

Let us first reconstitute his mode of life. All day he 
toils at his writing table. 


An immense hall gives space for my morning promenade; on 
one side it has a balcony over the canal, on the other it looks 
into the courtyard with a little well-paved garden. So here I 
pass my day until about five in the afternoon. Of a morning 
I make my own tea. . . . The peculiarly intense stillness of the 
canal, and the vast, high palace saloon suit me splendidly. About 
five the gondolier is called. I leave my abode to dine; then 
promenade towards the public garden. At nine, return home in 
a gondola, where a lighted lamp awaits me, and read a little 
until bed time. . . . Here shall the Tristan be completed .. . 
a defiance to all the raging of the world. ... The lamp is 
burning, everything is so still and grave around me; and within, 
the sure, unequivocal feeling that this is the world for me. ‘The 
magic of the place enfolds me in a tender, melancholy charm. 
Of an evening, when I take a gondola trip to the Lido, it vibrates 
round me like one of those long-drawn fiddle notes I love 
so. . . . Our personal fate seems to me almost a matter of in- 
difference now, everything within is so pure, so altogether fitted 
alike to our nature and to necessity. The Tristan will cost much 
still, but once it is quite ended, it seems to me that a vastly 
important period of my life will have been rounded off. 


Again, he writes to her like one speaking aloud to 
himself: “A man should not view life as an end in it- 
self, but as an unavoidable means to a higher end.” 
He hears it said that Nature cares nothing for the 
higher values, that life is, in a word, ignoble. He 
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replies: ‘“‘If I ennoble it, it is noble because I am.... 
Whoever, on the contrary, may figure it as small merely 
shows thereby that he himself is small.” Thus the 
philosopher. And now it is the poet who speaks: — 


The waning moon rises late. After sunset I regularly take a 
gondola to meet it, toward the Lido, for the battle between day 
and night is an entrancing vision in this limpid sky; to the right, 
amid the rose-dusk ether, gleams kindly bright the evening star; 
the moon in full splendor casts its flashing net towards me in the 
sea. . . . Then down we go to the melancholy, grave canal — 
to left and right stand lordly palaces, without a sound, only the 
gentle gliding of the gondola, the plashing of the oar, broad 
shadows from the moon. At my dumb palace steps I disembark; 
wide halls and spaces now inhabited by me alone. The lamp is 
burning; I pick up a book, read little, ponder much. All is 
still. . . . Music there, on the canal! An illuminated gondola 
with singers and musicians. . . . Fine voices, passable instru- 
ments. . . . Then it curves round the bend and vanishes. For 
long I can still hear the tones ennobled and transfigured by 
the midnight stillness. . . . Now the moon has waned. 


As the curtain rises on the last act of Tristan, one 
beholds, in the courtyard of a ruinous castle, the dying 
knight stretched at the foot of a wide-spreading tree, 
and, beyond the parapet, the illimitable sea horizon of 
misty blue. And invisibly, from somewhere on the 
grassy cliffs, comes the mournful melody of a shep- 
herd’s pipe. This melody (it continues for a whole 
page without a note of accompaniment) is a marvel 
alike of drama, music, and scene-painting. Wherever 
in the world did it come from? Let the composer 
tell us. 


As I was returning home late one night on the gloomy canal, 
the moon appeared suddenly and illuminated the marvelous 
palaces and the tall figure of my gondolier towering above the 
stern of the gondola, slowly moving his huge sweep. Suddenly 
he uttered a deep wail, not unlike the cry of an animal; the cry 
gradually gained in strength, and formed itself after a long- 
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drawn “QO!” into the simple musical exclamation ‘‘ Venezia!” 
This was followed by other sounds of which I have no 
distinct recollection, as I was so much moved at the time. 
[It was this experience which] suggested to me the long-drawn 
wail of the shepherd’s horn at the beginning of the third act. 


Let him now speak of his progress with the work. It 
is December 7. 
I’m in the second act still; but what music it is becoming! 


I could work my whole life long at this music alone... . I 
have never made a thing like this. 


In another letter he says : — 


I’m working very slowly, but writing down nothing save the 
very best that can come to me. 


Now it is: — 


I can only work at such a thing in the very most favorable 
mood. 


Next this cry of jubilation: — 
It is the summit of my art till now! 


Then comes this thrilling outburst, the ‘‘ Magnificat” 
and ‘‘Credo”’ of the creative artist: — 


Nothing can induce me to scamp it. I’m composing away as 
if I meant to work at nothing else my whole life long, and in 
return it will be finer than anything I’ve ever done. The 
smallest phrase has the import to me of a whole act, with such 
care.am I working it out. 


It is a curious law of the creating mind that events 
powerfully imaged in the creator’s brain presently 
begin to appear in some form or other in his actual ex- 
perience. Let the purpose be one meant for the en- 
richment and ennoblement of life, and intense thought 
for it tends to create the external conditions best suited 
‘for bringing that purpose into realization. This, as 
Wagner himself perceives, and writes to Madame 
Wesendonck, was exactly what had happened to him in 
the composition of Tristan: ‘Never has an idea so 
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definitely passed into experience.” He had conceived 
this drama, never suspecting that he would find himself 
in love with the wife of his benefactor. Having con- 
ceived it, he straightaway finds himself in the same 
plight as his legendary hero. Such is the situation in 
Act I of the opera. Whilst he was composing this act, 
the event he had imagined for Act Il —the separation 
of the lovers by the low-minded malignity of others — 
was preparing to befall him in his own person. And 
before he came to compose the music of his third act — 
the lonely anguish of a wounded man, dying at a dis- 
tance from his beloved—an existence startlingly simi- 
lar to this was his at Venice. It is as though the crea- 
tive spirit, taking the artist’s imagination at its own 
word, furnished him with the experience and discipline 
necessary to the creating of his work. 

This, in a study of these events in Wagner’s life, is 
so striking that his most voluminous biographer, even 
the contentious and sometimes obtuse Ashton Ellis, ex- 
claims: ‘‘Strange, that the musical setting of each act 
of Tristan should have succeeded the psychic phase 
most nearly corresponding to its subject.’ Wagner 
himself, however, this does not in the least surprise. 
He tells Madame Wesendonck :— 


With my poetic conceptions I have been so far ahead of my 
experience that I may consider my moral development almost 
exclusively induced and brought about by those conceptions; 
The Flying Dutchman, Tannhauser, Lohengrin, the Ring of 
the Nibelungs, Wotan —all existed earlier in my head than in 
my experience. But the marvelous relation in which I stand to 
the Tristan now, you yourself will easily perceive. 


Act III: Lucerne 


Shattered nerves, disordered health, impulses to 
suicide, lack of money—none the less, Tristan was 
getting written. But now came political persecution. 
Venice was an Austrian possession. The Saxon Goy- 
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ernment, which still kept this exiled revolutionist on its 
black books, made incessant representations to Vienna 
that he be expelled also from Austrian territory. The 
Austrian army officers in Venice had accorded the com- 
poser distinguished courtesies. Their military bands 
played his music (as much to his penance as to his 
pleasure) when he appeared on the Piazza. But he 
was now cited before a commissioner of police to have 
his passport examined. In disgust, he resolved to seek 
asylum in some spot where he could begin his third act 
at least free from political molestation. 

He chose Lucerne. He knew a large hotel, the 
Schweizerhof, which would be quite empty thus early 
in the spring. It was now middle March. 


I traveled to Lucerne one brilliant spring day by way of 
Como, where everything was in full blossom, through Lugano, 
and the Gothard Pass, which I had to cross in small open 
sledges along towering walls of snow. 


His grand piano, the faithful Erard, had to be 
dragged over the same pass on sledges. 


When it was set up in my spacious drawing-room, I said 
to myself that all this trouble and expense had been in- 
curred to enable me at last to complete the third act of Tristan 
and Isolde. . . . I had been allotted a whole floor in the annex 
of the hotel to occupy at my pleasure. I could make myself 
quite comfortable here in the larger rooms at a moderate price. 


He begins the composition draft of Act III on April 
10. Within two weeks one quarter of the act is com- 
posed. This burst of creative energy is followed by a 
reaction, partly nervous fatigue and partly depression 
due to the gloomy weather. 


’ Lat least look at my libretto every day, [he writes to Madame 
Wesendonck] with good will enough; but my head remains 
waste, my heart empty, and IJ stare out into clouds of mist and 
rain, which have blocked all chance of stirring up my sluggish 
blood by open-air excursions ever since I’ve been here, 
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Presently comes a good day. 


Child, this Tristan is becoming something terrible! . 
Tears have been streaming from me while composing. 


Another halt: — 


The weather is abominable. For two days work has been 
suspended; the brain stubbornly refuses its service. 


. Thus it goes, with ups and downs, until May 8, when 
he strikes a serious snag. While he is tussling with it, 
an abstruse problem in composition, comes a box of 
cookies sent by Madame Wesendonck. The homely 
little gift puts him in high spirits. The problem simply 
solves itself. 


And now I’m perfectly happy —the transition has succeeded 
beyond belief, with quite a wonderful concord of two themes. 
Heavens, what the right kind of cookies can do! Cookies! 
Cookies! You are the only medicine for lamed composers. 


The publishers had set their men to engraving the 
score of the second act while the composer was en- 
gaged on the third. 


The process of registering corrections, whilst I was in the 
throes of composing the third act — one long ecstasy — exerted 
over me a strange, almost uncanny influence; for in the first 
scenes of this act it was made clear to me that in this opera 
(which has been most unwarrantably assumed to be easy to pro- 
duce) I had embodied the most daring and exotic conception in 
all my writings. While I was at work on the great scene of 
Tristan I found myself often asking whether I was not mad to 
want to give such work to a publisher to print for the theatre. 
And yet I could not have parted with a single accent in that tale 
of pain, although the whole thing tortured me to the last degree. 


As the month of June progresses he begins to see his 
way through the work. 


I shall be able to end the composition of my act as if by 
storm now: the whole vivid thing was revealed to me yesterday 
as in a lightning flash. 
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T know that I shall live as long as I have work to do: so I 
don’t worry my head about life, but go on working. 


How painfully familiar the next will sound to any 
one who has sustained a creative task over a long period 
with all his faculties at full tension. 


Mostly every other day I am at least happy in my work; in 
between I usually have a less good day, as the good day always 
makes me overweening, and then I overtax myself. . . . 


Splendid weather at last set in and with it the com- 
poser's jaded spirit revived. 


IT enjoyed the curious charm of protecting myself against the 
extremes of the sun’s heat by carefully keeping my room cool 
and dark, and going out on to my balcony only in the evening 
to surrender myself to the influence of the summer air. 


From this balcony where Richard Wagner walked in 
the cool of the day, after writing those matchless pages 
of music which make of grief a joy, one looks across 
the lake to where snow-cowled Alps lift their white 
eternities of frozen fire. 

The malignant hissing of forked-tongued gossip in 
Zurich meanwhile had abated, and the Wesendoncks 
came to the hotel in Lucerne for a brief visit with their 
friend. ‘Our meeting,” says Wagner, “was melan- 
choly, but in no way embarrassed.” Not long after- 
ward he reyisited them at their villa in Zurich. From 
its windows he could look across to his untenanted 
“Refuge.” “I felt,” he confesses, “as if I were pass- 
ing from one dream to another. Everything seemed 
unsubstantial.”” 

Back in his hostelry hermitage and once more at his 
work, he experiences a burst of hilarity, in which he 
burlesques his own tragedy with a jingle written in the 
style of a folk song: — 
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In a hotel at Lucerne 

Far from home (their fate was stern) 

Died Sir Tristan and Isold, 

She so fair and he so bold. 

Their death was brisk, their death was stern, 
In this hotel at Lucerne... . 


The crushing weight of his work has begun to lift. 
Like Theseus, he knows now that he can raise the 
stone, and he exults accordingly. 

It’s nearly all over with Tristan now, [he is joking while he 
scores the death scene,] and Isolde, I fancy, will also have given 
up the ghost this month. Then I shall throw the pair of them 
and myself into the publisher’s arms. 


It is now late in July, and the hotel has filled with 
tourists. As these, however, only spend the night in 
their rooms, he works on undisturbed. 

I am obsessed by my work now, and regard it as a moral 
victory over myself if I can pause and abandon one page for 
the day. How ever shall I feel when I’ve ended? I still have 
some thirty-five pages of the full score to do—in twelve days 
I expect to get through with them; how ever shall I feel then? 
I fancy somewhat fagged at first. Even to-day my head’s quite 
dizzy. 

A week later he writes of being resolved to finish 
by the following Saturday, if only out of sheer curiosity 
to know how it will feel to be quit of this terrific toil 
at which he has labored so long. 

Only don’t be cross if you find me a little run down; that 
really can’t be helped. But I count on you people rewarding 
me on Saturday evening by arriving quite early. . . . Only three 
days, and Tristan and Isolde will be done! 


He fulfilled his prediction. On Saturday, August 6, 
lacking a few days of two years from the day he began 
penning the prose draft of its libretto, the incomparable 
score was finished to the last double-bar. His penciled 
composition drafts, inclosed in a portfolio of red 
leather, he gave with a note of dedication to the 
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creatrix of the work, Madame Wesendonck. One 
night longer he retained the completed manuscript at 
the hotel in order that it might receive the benediction 
of Otto and Mathilde Wesendonck, who came to keep 
with him the glad and high festival of a sacred love 
and a noble art. On the day following he sent off the 
final packet of neatly written sheets to his publishers. 

Art, no less than religion, has its heroes and martyrs. 
Out of his atrocious suffering this indomitable spirit 
had wrought the supreme art-work of his generation. 
Nobility of mind had triumphed. For if any doubt the 
nobility of these three sorely tried souls, let them read 
the letter of Wagner written to his friends at Zurich 
the day after their return from his hotel at Lucerne. 

It is entirely in keeping with all I know of you both to have 
offered me once more the shelter of your home. But it is for 
me to be considerate and spare you the embarrassment which 
might arise from a longer stay. . . . One good remembrance 
will abide with me, however, and that will take the form of 
the most heartfelt thanks forever! 


PART THREE 
VARIATIONS SYMPHONIC 


Vil 
TOWERS AND BATTLEMENTS 


AT Paris, in a small and sunlit alcove among the great 
picture galleries of the Louvre, is a little golden-brown 
canvas by Rembrandt, “‘ A Philosopher in Meditation.” 
It is a dim chamber, roofed with stone vaulting. Day- 
light, yellowed and wan, struggles in through the leaded 
glass of a casement window. _Before an open book of 
antique binding and ponderous bulk, which is propped 
open on a green-covered table, sits an aged man in the 
gown and close-fitting cap of a medieval scholar. His 
hands lie folded in his lap. His head is slightly averted 
from window and book, chin on breast, in profound 
abstraction. 

Dimness, shadow, mystery, solitary brooding 
thought, leaded glass and stone vaulting, ponderous 
tome and abstracted scholar, the mood of this little 
picture—it is hardly more than fourteen by fifteen 
inches —is a poem and romance of the Middle Ages, 
of the obscurity which enshadows their dim struggles 
toward an envisioned light. 

Did the poet Goethe ever see this picture? It seems 
incredible that he did not, for never on stage or canvas 
was there a presentment of the opening scene in Faust 
so exact. Did one not know that Rembrandt painted 
this picture in 1633, and that Goethe was writing Faust 
a century and a half later, he might suppose that the 
poem had suggested the picture. 

* 


* 


_ Separated though they are by a century and a half, 
picture and poem are none the less a part of the same 
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thing, the Romantic Movement, by which is meant the 
discovery by European artists, poets, and musicians 
that the Middle Ages were the material of song and 
story; that the castles and round towers, ruins and for- 
tresses, which crown the crags of Europe, were quite 
as truly theatres of the major passions as were the 
marble temples and palaces of classic Greece and 
Rome. 

That discovery inspired a whole literature of Ger- 
man poetry and music; it begot a whole era of French 
politics and painting; and it sired a whole generation 
of English poets, of whom Scott, Byron, and Shelley 
were not the least. And to start on the prowl among 
these turrets and battlements, these dungeons and 
oubliettes, is to realize how powerful is the spell that 
they cast on the imagination. 

All the way up the Rhine and across Switzerland I 
was haunted by a sense of these grim castle walls and 
towers seeming vaguely familiar, suggesting bearded 
burghers and cavaliers with feather in hat and basket- 
hilted rapier on thigh. And so they were, for this was 
the actual architecture which served as background for 
romantic fiction and poetry. Taking the hint, I started 
checking up this scenery with the scenic settings in the 
first part of Goethe’s Faust. 

What are the typical scenes in any one.of these rela- 
tively unspoiled medieval Germanic cities? There will 
be an arched city gate between round towers with 
machicolated battlements. Hello! but that is the scene 
of the great Easter festival in Faust, “‘ Before the 
Gate.” In every street and courtyard will be a foun- 
tain, jetting a stream of water into a basin of stone, 
sculptured with some heraldic device identified with the 
history of the town, to which people come with buckets 
and pitchers for their day’s supply of washing- and 
drinking-water. And this is another scene from Faust, 
‘* At the Fountain.”’ And each house, even if it have 


By Ewing Galloway 


NEUSCHWANSTEIN CASTLE 


“Towers and battlements it sees 
“Bosom’d high in tufted trees, .. . 


” 
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but the smallest wisp of earth for a rear dooryard, will 
have its tiny garden plot of flowers and vegetables, 
box-hedge borders to gravel paths, and clipped fruit 
trees, with a latticed garden-house just large enough 
for a round-topped table and three iron and wicker- 
work chairs where the family can eat its breakfast, or 
perhaps all three meals, from May to October. And 
then you remember that several of the principal scenes 
in Faust are ‘‘In the Garden.’ The core of these 
ancient towns is always the cathedral. One of the most 
terrible scenes in the drama is “‘In the Cathedral.” 
The final scene of the first part is a prison. Climb into 
one of these castles, and the first place the custodian 
shows you is the dungeon. Step outside these city 
walls, and you are in mountainous country, still wild, 
with forest, cavern, and rocky summits — all scenes 
from the drama. 

That is to say, the foremost poet of the Germanic 
peoples has seized on the characteristic features of 
landscape and historic architecture and wrought them 
into the texture of his drama. They are so powerfully 
here that they seem to have created that drama them- 
selves, using the poet merely as an instrument. Cer- 
tainly it is not too much to say that the poem was here, 
floating in the air, and only waiting to seize on an 
imagination sensitive and vigorous enough to get itself 
written. 

Now it so happens that there are two ways of look- 
ing on an historic past which has become englamoured 
with legend and tradition. One is the romantic way; 
the other is the realist’s. The romantic sees in the past 
only material for an entertaining story, its horrors 
merely enhancing its fascination. The realist sees that 
past as the present masquerading in a costume which is 
picturesque to us only because it is unfamiliar; under 
the strangeness of architecture and attire he sees the 
‘same motives which govern us to-day, the same eter- 
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nal issues of property, sex, and religion; the same 
struggles between toleration and persecution; the same 
conflict between baseness and nobility; the same skele- 
ton of economic law under the flesh of beauty and the 
velvet of romantic trappings. Very rarely, once a cen- 
tury perhaps, comes a poet or dramatist who can see 
both sides of the scene at once, romantic and realist. 
Goethe was such a one. Bernard Shaw, in his play of 
Saint Joan, is another. 

Let us, for the fun of the thing, take two castles, 
and go over them, first yielding imagination to their 
spell of romance, and afterward examining the ele- 
ments of that romance in the sober light of reality. 
Both castles shall be in Switzerland: one at Thun, the 
other, on Lake Geneva, no less a castle than Chillon, 
about which Byron wrote his familiar poem. 

* 


* 


The castle of Zahringen-Kyburg stands on a ridge 
above the village of Thun in a wide and fertile inter- 
vale flanked by Alps, just where the green-watered 
river Aar foams out of the lake over a spillway. Ap- 
proach the town from which side you will, you still 
have that bold hill-profile striding down to the river, 
accentuated by an ancient town wall, mossed and ivied, 
and punctuated with watchtowers; and, at the ridge 
summit, that tall, rectangular mass of gray masonry 
steeply roofed with red tiles, and at each corner a con- 
ical-topped turret pierced with slit portholes, and, at 
their top stories, flat arches. As a landmark, it is so 
dramatic that, were not its antiquity written in every 
discoloration of masonry and that unmistakable tone 
of ashen-gray age, you might think it had been built 
there by stage carpenters. The stage carpenters who 
built this castle, however, lived seven centuries ago, in 
the year 1182, though an adjoining castle was added 
in 1429 by the magistrates of Berne. Yet it is hard to 
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get the idea of stage carpentry out of your mind. 
Everything looks deliberately planned with a view to 
the picturesque. Yet all this picturesque arrangement 
arose of the natural requirements of the place and 
time. 

To reach the castle, you turn off a narrow, winding 
main street and climb a stone stairway under a peaked 
roof of oak which ascends one hundred steps. Half- 
way up, in a back yard on a level with the second floor 
of her dwelling, an old woman in white linen headdress 
and sabots (it being Monday morning) is scrubbing 
clothes on a long, white board amid huge wooden tubs 
of steaming suds. The waste water runs down stone 
gutters beside the stairway to the sewer in the main 
street below. A cheerful place to do one’s Monday 
washing, for, as you scrub, your neighbors coming 
down the steps pause to chat. 

Keep on climbing past aged trees with circular seats 
built round the base of their trunks, past arched gate- 
ways with iron-studded doors of oak, with fillets of ivy 
trailing over tile-topped ledges of a parapet wall that 
was built just high enough to protect heads from arrows 
or darts from crossbows. Here, more stone steps; 
next, a terraced parapet; then more steps in a diagonal 
ascent; now another terrace and an arched portal into 
the stone-flagged courtyard of the castle. Just out- 
side a fountain is spouting clear green water into a 
stone basin, round and bowl-shaped, with flutings hewn 
in its sides. A little stone-arched bridge enters this 
castle gateway. And under that bridge arch a stone 
stairway from another arched portal on a lower level 
ascends to this outer yard of the citadel. You think of 
stage carpenters again. The arrangement looks de- 
liberately planned with an eye to the picturesque. Not 
at all. Like all the rest of these walls, towers, gates, 
and parapets, this fine bit of architecture was planned 
. for defense. By forcing you to approach this portal 
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up a stone staircase ascending at right angles under the 
bridge arch to the portcullis gate, its defenders had 
two chances instead of one to pour molten lead down 
your back. There is romance, if you like! 

* 


* * 


Now get the custodian to take down from their iron 
hooks a collection of keys heavy as cudgels and ornate 
as watch charms. Let her lead you up another long 
flight of stone steps under an oak-raftered tile roof, 
leading from the inner courtyard of the castle to an 
iron-bound door of oak. She turns a ponderous lock; 
a ponderous door whines on iron hinges. Now an- 
other climb up a second long flight of stone steps built 
against the castle wall, one side galleried to overlook 
the courtyard, again raftered with oak and roofed with 
red tiles. [hen a second ponderous lock in a second 
ponderous door. It admits to a stone-paved, stone- 
arched entry, from one corner of which a spiral stair- 
case of stone winds interminably upward, lit by port- 
hole window slits. 

Keep on climbing. You emerge in a vast, gloomy 
space, flagged with stone, and lighted, here by an 
arched doorway, there by an arched window. All this 
was no theatrical device of the picturesque. It was 
grim defense. When the enemy took the outer walls, 
you climbed up here, provisioned for a siege, and pro- 
ceeded+to hold out while food, water, and courage en- 
dured. The evidences are on every side. This arched 
doorway, fended by a removable oaken breast-high 
beam, its threshold fifty feet above the courtyard, was 
the aperture to which food and fuel were hoisted on a 
projecting beam long since rotted off outside the walls, 
but inside as sound as ever and still showing the greoves 
for pulley and traveler. 

Now come to one of the corner turrets; climb an- 
other spiral of stone stairs. You are in the castle 
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garret. It is large enough to contain several cottage 
houses. Overhead is a crisscross maze of interlocking 
mortised rafters carrying the peaked roof. At each 
of the four corners is a cone-topped turret, in each of 
which, at this floor level (or rather, two steps below it) 
is a cylindrical cell with one iron-barred window. These 
were for prisoners, as everything about them pro- 
claims—heavy doors, clanking locks, and a small, 
hinged opening high in the door, for thrusting in food 
and spying on the prisoner—the ‘‘ Judas hole.” In- 
side is a fireplace so primitive that it might almost have 
been a barbarian’s hearth. The prisoner was, then, 
allowed fuel? Between the window bars one can look 
on the peaked gables, dormers, and chimney pots, the 
tiny walled gardens and crooked streets of the village, 
at the river, the lake glimmering in mild winter sun- 
shine, and off across the valley to glorious Alpine 
ranges gleaming and glittering in silvern spangles of 
glacier ice and robes of sunlit snow: an exhilarating 
view — for a prisoner. 

Above each of these cells, reached by a narrow 
wooden stair with a handrail, is the turret top, a watch- 
tower, one on each of the four corners of the castle, a 
balcony looking out over the immense vistas of land- 
scape through seven flattened arches, and covered with 
a cone-shaped roof of tiles. Watchman above, pris- 
oner below, men-at-arms all around, feudal baron in 
the hall below, knights in the courtyard; behold your 
persons of the drama! 

Just here let us deviate from romance for a glimpse 
of realism. Up along the Rhine and all across Swit- 
zerland one sees these grim towers. For grim they 
certainly do look. It needs no very active historical im- 
agination to picture the grisly deeds enacted. within 
their walls. And their meaning in the political and 
economic life of their age is legible almost at a glance. 
’ The first fact you notice about them is that they are 
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perched like hawks on precipitous crags — easily forti- 
fied and defended. But along the Rhine, especially, 
they are often no more than a mile or two apart. What 
maintainedthem? Then youremember. The Rhine was 
one of the main trade routes of Europe. At the foot 
of the castle crag would be a village where a few arti- 
sans plied simple handicrafts, blacksmithing, spinning, 
weaving, leatherwork. . . . Perhaps there was a small 
acreage for tillage and vineyards. In such villages and 
on the land lived the serfs who produced and created 
for the baron, in return for his military protection from 
marauding raids by the neighboring barons and their 
villagers perhaps two miles away. ‘That is to say, these 
villagers slew one another on behalf of their feudal 
lords, whom they thus sustained by their industry in 
peace and by robbery in war. For when not robbing 
the trade caravans, these lords robbed one another. 
Thus, only a few hundred years ago the nation was a 
village, each village perpetually at feud with its neigh- 
bors, the serfs maintaining their rulers by their industry 
in peace and enriching them by booty in war. One re- 
calls that biting sentence of Anatole France: “‘ The duty 
of the poor is to defend the good things enjoyed by the 
rich.” 

_ Having long since been outgrown, —in form, —the 
whole chicane of this politico-economic-military system 
can be read almost at a glance from the mere geograph- 
ical situations of these castles. They had to dominate 
one or both of two possible sources of wealth — fertile 
tracts of tillage and rich trade routes. ‘This is the rea- 
son they were built. All the rest, armor, plumes, 
banners, trumpets, fair chatelaines, clangor of tourna- 
ment, are trappings. Your romancer sees the fuss and 
feathers, the glamour and picturesqueness. Your realist 
sees the skeleton of economic exploitation and military 


violence. 
* 


* x 
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““Most picturesque of castles!”’ exclaims George 
Meredith of Chillon. If Lord Byron had not written 
a stirring romantic ballad about this medieval palace- 
fortress, someone else would have certainly done so. 
Lord Byron had the advantage of getting there first. 
Stone towers rising sheer from the blue waters of Lake 
Geneva, on steep shores mounting precipitously to 
Alpine summits of eternal snow—this, too, you have 
seen in oils and engravings on the chamber walls of 
old country houses since your childhood. For years 
you supposed the scene imaginary. No such romantic 
combination, of course, could exist in nature. ‘Then 
you saw a photograph and were astounded to learn that 
the place did exist...Then you read Byron’s poem, 
learned whole stanzas of it by heart, dreamed of the 
castle, and longed to tread its stone dungeons with your 
own hobnails. And here, at last, after all these years, 
is Chillon! 

Is it as picturesque as canvas and photography, 
poetry and imagination, have declared it to be? No, 
and yes. I am constrained to say that my first glimpse 
of it was from the window of a street car—Oh, a very 
choice, small, and even beautiful street car, painted a 
bright blue enamel, with windows wide, high, and clean, 
purposely to give you magnificent views of lake and 
mountains. 

But so powerful and instant is the impression made 
by the castle itself that the moment you step across its 
moat under the arches of its portals, the eleventh cen- 
tury opens its ponderous jaws of masonry and swallows 
you, imagination and all. Did I say the eleventh? I 
might have said the ninth, and no one knows how much 
earlier, for during recent excavations certain articles 
were exhumed which indicate that a building on this 
site, which might have housed the Roman guard, was 
demolished and burned by barbarians in the fourth 
century. 
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The castle perches on a rocky islet, separated from 
the shore by a natural waterway only a few feet wide. 
So deep are the waters on the outer or lakeward side 
of this islet that, were Lake Geneva drained dry, a 
beholder standing on the walls of Chillon would find 
himself on a pinnacle half again as high as a cathedral 
spire. 

It is as though nature itself had conspired with feu- 
dalism to control this ancient trade route between Italy 
and France. Between the mountain wall which lifts 
out of the lake and this castle moat, where now the 
Simplon express trains speed to and fro, was a highway 
so narrow that archers and crossbowmen, stationed 
at loopholes in the watchtowers above the moat, could 
wing their shafts through the hat brims of mer- 
chants and pilgrims. Indeed, so narrow was the pas- 
sage that it had to be widened by blasting to permit 
the trafhc—street cars and railroad trains. Waiving 
romance, one can understand why, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, the Counts (afterward the Dukes) of Savoy 
chose it for a palace-fortress. 

It was the last of these ducal lords of the castle and 
the persecutor of its famous prisoner, who in 1536 lost 
Chillon, the Valois, Geneva, and the whole region of 
Naud. Is this a parable teaching the fate of sup- 
pressors of free speech? For that was the point at 
issue between the Duke of Savoy and Francois Boni- 
vard, prior of St. Victor at Geneva. In the struggles 
of Geneva for its liberties against the Duke, Bonivard 
championed the town. ‘[wice—both times by treach- 
ery —he fell into the power of the Duke. The first 
time, in 1519, he was held captive only a few months. 
The struggle went on a decade longer, and in 1530, 
disdaining an escort, he was again betrayed and seized. 
For two years he was confined in quarters fairly com- 
fortable. But, following one of the Duke’s occasional 
visits to the castle with presumably a stormy interview 
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between the two, he was fettered to an iron ring in the 
fifth stone pillar of the dungeon. Here he lay four 
years, until, in 1536, when the Bernese conquered the 
Vaud and, with the aid of Genevese vessels, took the 


castle, he was liberated. 
* 


* OK 


Bonivard was not the most distinguished prisoner of 
Chillon, and far from the most miserable. But know 
the power of poetry. The custodian has learned why 
most visitors come to see the castle. You are led 
straight to Bonivard’s dungeon. 

Byron’s verses, written in 1816, are an exact de- 
scription to-day. 

There are seven pillars of Gothic mold 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old. 
‘There are seven columns mossy and gray, 
Dim with a dull imprisoned ray. 

A sunbeam which hath lost its way 

And through the crevice and the cleft 

Of the thick wall is fallen and left... . 


The dungeon is, in fact, a rude, slightly curving, 
double aisle of groin vaulting carried on inner and 
outer walls and a curving row of seven pillars between. 
High in the outer wall are seven arched windows. The 
light which straggles in, even on such a morning as this 
of bright sunshine, is a pale watery greenish gray. One 
can hear outside the waves of the lake splash against 
the castle walls. The inner wall makes no pretense of 
being anything but the natural rock of the islet, from 
which this dungeon hall is half hewn, half built. And 
all along the inner aisle of the gaunt chamber outcrop- 
pings of the natural rock thrust their bony fists through 
the rude pavement. It would be easy to mistake this 
dungeon for a primitive basilica. With what irony the 
Middle Ages carried their church architecture into 
prison- and fortress-building! 
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In 1816 the poet Shelley was living in Switzerland 
with his wife, the daughter of Mary Wollstonecraft, 
authoress of 4 Vindication of the Rights of Woman, 
and of William Godwin, author of Political Justice, the 
classic work on philosophical anarchism. ‘They were 
joined by Lord Byron, and it was in the autumn of that 
year, ‘‘on a dreary evening of November,” while the 
three were sitting around a fireplace in a country tavern 
among the Alps, a dismal rain falling, that Mrs. Shelley 
conceived her terrible story of Frankenstein, which has 
since become the symbol of our modern machine civili- 
zation — Frankenstein being a scientist who created a 
monster in human form but, being unable to endow the 
creature with a soul, was destroyed by it. 

Byron wrote his ‘‘ Prisoner of Chillon”’ at the Anchor 
Inn at Ouchy in the following year. When did he visit 
the dungeon? Probably in May 1816, and tradition 
has it that, finding a rusty stiletto in one of the turrets 
(it was half a century before the advent of tourists), 
he and Shelley hacked their names on the walls of Boni- 
vard’s dungeon. You may see Byron’s high on one of 
the pillars, and Shelley’s on a ledge of the inner wall 
where the natural rock is exposed. Hundreds have 
- been hewn there since, and, among them, none more 
worthy than those of four other friends of human 
liberty,— Victor Hugo, Ruskin, Dickens, and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. Birds of a feather! -How naturally 
they flock to a scene of foul injustice followed by 
rectification. 

Chillon! thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar — for ’t was trod, 
Until his very steps have left a trace 

Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonivard — may none these marks efface! 

For they appeal from tyranny to God. 


Bonivard’s dungeon by no means exhausts the in- 
terest of Chillon. Again one thinks of scene-painter 
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and stage carpenter. Is it possible that these stone- 
flagged courtyards, these covered outside staircases, 
these turrets, parapets for sentry-go, stone-basined 
fountains, ivied walls, and clambering roses were not 
deliberately designed for the picturesque? No. For 
every architectural element here there is a structural 
reason, or else one of military strategy. Even the 
clambering rose trees are a hundred years old. Here 
is one of the chambers of state, an immense stone fire- 
place on one side, pillars of chestnut wood in the mid- 
dle, ornate beamed ceilings, and windows deeply em- 
brasured in walls three feet thick, with stone seats to 
left and right of the.casements, which are divided by 
mullion pillars of black marble supporting a Gothic 
quatrefoil, the whole window nook raised two steps 
above the floor of the hall. Sit on’one of those stone 
window seats, where many a knight and lady, many a 
duke and princess, sat in ages past. You look out ona 
broad lake which gleams green and blue under bright 
sunshine, and off to where the Dent du Midi, a serrated 
peak of snow and ice, lifts its ivory tusk into the glitter- 
ing blue skies of noon. . . . Why should this Gothic 
window embrasure look so familiar? Where has one 
seen it before? .. . I have it! This is the original 
of one of the scenes in Debussy’s opera to the play of 
Maeterlinck, Pelléas and Meélisande. Scene painter 
and stage carpenter have been here, it is true, but to 
copy, not to originate. 

And then, no sooner have we yielded to romance 
than reality thrusts in its grim countenance. Yonder 
low door in an end wall of this very chamber of state 
— it was the hall of justice — opens on a narrow stone 
stair which descends straight to the dungeons, to a cell 
where the condemned slept on a rock slab, to a dim, 
grim chamber, where, in a lofty arch of stone, you may 
still see the wooden beam of the gibbet and the low- 
arched door to the lake where the body of the victim 
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could be pitched into waters a hundred fathoms deep. 
And close by is one of the ghastly oubliettes —“ for- 
getteries ’’ — black holes hewn deep in the living rock, 
into which prisoners were lowered to lie and starve and 
be forgotten. There were plenty of such. Toward 
the end of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, es- 
pecially, an appalling number of people were here ex- 
ecuted on the charge of witchcraft, after first suffering 
hideous tortures. Between May 13, 1597, and June 
28, 1598, eleven women were executed by fire and one 
by water. One recalls that in our own New England, 
a century later, a score of people were hanged at Salem 
on the same charge and within six months. Yet in 1613 
there were at Chillon, within four months, twenty-seven 
executions on the charge of witchcraft. This is only an 
item in the long roster. 

The agony of yesterday is the romance of to-day. 
Among these age-worn walls and towers, beside this 
gleaming lake, under these snowy Alpine summits, the 
imagination involuntarily starts spinning yarns. One’s 
first thought is, “‘ What a place for a story!” But if 
you and | had been the ones burnt by those branding 
irons, the charred marks of which can still be seen in 
, the wooden pillar of the torture chamber to which the 
victims were chained, would we be quite so zealous for 
that romance? There is no need to tell ourselves 
stories. The stories are already here, and ghastly 
stories they mostly are. It is even doubtful whether 
we would have found it amusing to be the hero of 
Byron’s poem, at the price of lying chained to the 
Gothic pillar in the vaulted dungeon four years. There 
are differences between romance and reality. 

* 


ke 

Byron’s poem was no mere effusion of romantic 
sentiment. Byron and Shelley, Mary Wollstonecraft 
and William Godwin, Tom Paine and Richard Pryce, 
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were rebels and revolutionists, English sympathizers 
with Mirabeau and Danton, Franklin and Washington, 
and they had all been made to smart for their political 
convictions. The visit of the poets to Bonivard’s prison 
was no mere romantic whim. Through any disguise 
and across the gulfs of centuries they knew their 
friends when they found them. A tradition of liberty 
of conscience has hovered over this region for genera- 
tions, and abides here still. These are the scenes of 
Rousseau’s New Heloise. Victor Hugo came here and 
lived in the Hotel Byron, whose windows look on the 
walls of Chillon. And close beside the Hotel Byron, 
in a little stone cottage called Villa Olga, lives a French 
novelist and critic, dramatist and poet, historian and 
biographer, who was forced into exile here beside Lake 
Geneva throughout the World War..for his refusal to 
join in the nationalist hymns of hate. This tenant of 
Villa Olga is M. Romain Rolland, author of Jean- 
Christophe; of Clerambault, “the history of a free 
conscience during the war”; of Above the Battle, a 
declaration of intellectual liberty which brought about 
his ostracization from the French, English, and Amer- 
ican press during the war; and of The Forerunners, a 
volume of essays on the revolutionary aftermath of the 
hostilities. 

Four hundred years hence will the World War seem 
as romantic to poets and dramatists, to popular im- 
agination and unreflecting tradition, as Bonivard’s 
prison tempts one to feel to-day? Perhaps the hu- 
manity of that day will be able to see the late inter- 
national feud as being on the same scale as our view 
of the feuds between neighboring villages and those 
baronial castles along the Rhine, where the ‘‘ nations” 
numbered a few hundreds of toiling peasants, who 
fought one another that their lords might plunder 
them all. 


Vill 
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WHEN the Arms Conference convened at Washington, 
there were rumors of an Anglo-Saxon plot against the 
Latin peoples.. For breakfast each morning, while the 
French and Italian delegates would be nibbling a roll 
with a cup of coffee according to the Continental cus- 
tom, the British and American delegates would be 
stacking-in ham and eggs. The result was that by two 
or three in the afternoon, when British and Americans 
were still going strong, the Latins would be ready to 
sign anything for the sake of a square meal. 

This Continental breakfast is a perpetual novelty to 
the traveler. Rolls and coffee, with perhaps a little 
jam; do they expect a male man to keep going on that 
until one o’clock? At first you are rather tickled to 
discover that you can. This little breakfast has an air 
of saying :— 

‘There: now that’s enough!” 

But by the time we two voracious bipeds reached 
Florence we were good and sick of these Spartan ra- 
tions and began reimbursing ourselves by going through 
the programme twice. Our waiter was named ‘‘Gloomy 
Gus.” (We named him.) 

“Gus,” observed Miles, “fairly wrings his hands 
and all but bursts into tears at the way we put down 
the extra rolls and marmalade.” 

‘Why should he worry? They’re not his.” 

‘““They’re not ours either—as I understand the 
rules of the game. I do not believe we are supposed to 
call for seconds, and I think that is the cause of Gus’s 
evident anguish.” 
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“Hadn't we better go slower?” 

(79 Why? ” 

“They may find out they’re losing money on us and 
ask us to take our cormorant appetites somewhere else.” 

““We came here on a flat-rate contract, didn’t we?” 

“Yes, but it would be humiliating to be called con- 
fidentially to one side by the concierge and asked how 
much we would take to call off the contract.” 

te don't think they would do that. They have other 
ways.” 

“What, for instance?” 

2 Extras. You will recall that every time we 2 ask our 
hotel rate in advance, it sounds so dirt cheap that we’re 
ashamed to take their money; but when we ask for our 
bill we find they ’re not ashamed to take ours.” 

“That is true. I have schooled’myself to repeat: 
‘The rate is ninety lire a day; but it is really one hun- 
dred and eighty lire a day.’ Violent fluctuation in the 
rate of exchange.” 

“You wait. Gloomy Gus or no Gloomy Gus, we 
aren’t getting away with these double breakfasts.” 

And we did not. Halfway down our bill was a 
bulge, and the bulge was the breakfasts. 

Usually these breakfasts are served in one’s cham- 
ber. The first time the repast is brought up, you think 
you are in the hospital getting over appendix. The 
second time it happens, you feel like a heavy swell. It 
affects Americans in various ways. One of my friends, 
having experienced it, tells me that what he liked was 
to sit on the edge of his bed in pyjamas, and, munching 
rolls and guzzling coffee, twiddle his bare toes. That 
to him was the cash equivalent of a million dollars. 
Another tells me that he and his wife resolved to 
domesticate the custom when they reached home. It 
did not domesticate worth a cent. Their servants — 
feeling it to be something alien, profane, and outside 
the appointed order of things — sabotaged the works. 
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One maid gave notice and left, her grievance being 
that, bringing the breakfast one morning, she beheld 
the master of the house in bed. Another accidentally on 
purpose kept falling upstairs with trays of cherished 
heirloom china. This one was assisted to leave. Then 
they gave it up. Abandoning the heathen custom, they 
went meekly back to the breakfast table and to the 
robust viands of the Anglo-Saxon plot. 

But if the Continental breakfast is a despicable dab 
of birdseed inundated with ebon floods of chicory, 
luncheon and dinner are rites of amenity. Let me 
praise them as they deserve. This, like almost every 
other good thing in Western civilization, brings me 
back to Florence. It was there one evening, after hay- 
ing been wandering about the Continent for two months, 
that coming to, I suddenly realized that I was doing, 
almost for the first time in my life, something which 
probably not one native-born American in ten thousand 
knows how to do, or indeed ever had the least chance 
to learn how to do, and that is, eat a meal with con- 
scious and leisurely enjoyment. 

There had been a premonition of this one noon a 
few weeks earlier, on the sea beach at Nice. An old 
- man with curly red hair, tall; gaunt, and grizzled, came 
down on the shale. He wore a battered cap and a 
weather-beaten cloak, and carried a stick. 

He laid down his stick. From one pocket of his 
cloak he produced a bottle of wine; from the other, a 
loaf of bread wrapped in a newspaper. ‘This news- 
paper he tore in two, and one half he spread on the 
shale. His preparations were made with as loving care 
as a virtuoso tuning his fiddle for the concerto. Happy 
oldman! No need to pity him. One half a newspaper 
to sit on, the other half to read; a loaf to munch, a 
bottle of wine to drink, sun to bask in, sea to gaze at. 
What felicity! Try to imagine any of us Americans 
(even plus the wine) contenting ourselves so... . 
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Not to put too fine a point on it, this old party was 
clearly a bum. In Europe do even the bums have tem- 
perament and know the art of enjoying life? 

With us at home, especially in public eating-places, 
a meal is a meal: its purpose is to sustain life; one 
hopes that the quality of the food is good; one is care- 
ful to eat the proper kinds and not too much of them; 
but saving certain dinner tables where the talk is good 
(in which case one forgets about food entirely), at 
home we eat in order to get the dumb thing over with, 
then chase off to do something else in the same manner. 
But that food is of a right and ought to be enjoyable; 
that the table may be an esthetic pleasure; that the act 
of eating and drinking may be dignified and seemly, 
and, when performed out of doors at some round- 
topped, iron-legged table beside the balcony railing of 
a terraced parapet overlooking gallant panoramas of 
mountains and sea, that the enjoyment of food and 
drink may become a blend with one’s whole sense of 
beauty—this, I think, is a discovery which a good 
many Americans make for the first time in Europe. 

Next comes liberation from the lash of hurry. Of 
course, everybody has told you that Europeans do not 
hurry; but the strangeness of the spectacle, multitudes 
of people behaving as though they had all the time in 
the world and this was not the week they worked— it 
is stupefying! Yes, in Europe it is useless to hurry. 
No one else does. It is worse than useless. Since 
Europeans do not know how, the attempt to make them 
hurry annoys and bewilders them, and it usually ends 
by snarling up everybody’s disposition and one’s own 
affairs. Hurry, you discover, is a codperative enter- 
prise. If others will not hurry, you cannot. And in 
Europe, thank heaven! they mostly will not. 

Before our expedition began, we two were counseled, 
‘when setting out on a long railway journey in Europe, 
to arrive at the station half an hour before train time. 
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Half an hour before train time! We, who at home 
belong to that universal brotherhood of train-concourse 
440-yard-dash sprinters and rear-platform-of-the-last- 
car broad-jumpers, in which events we are holders of 
several intercollegiate records! Yes, we could imagine 
ourselves doing that! But after a few experiences we 
had no need to imagine: we had life-sized portraits of 
ourselves doing it; yes, two hard-boiled American 
hustlers meekly arriving at European railway stations 
half an hour before train time, and, bags securely 
stowed in the racks overhead and Dienstmann ap- 
peased, settling down in the Schnellzug docilely books 
in laps, to study about Firenze, or Rome, or Koln, and 
wait twenty-five minutes for the Schnell to zug. It is 
quite a change. 

My idea of the zero of efficiency is to lose one’s 
temper into a telephone; and the minus-zero of effi- 
ciency is to lose one’s temper in Europe. ‘Travel is far 
from being the perpetual picnic which we all anticipate 
when we set out. Its strains on the disposition are 
sudden and treacherous. There will be fatigues, ex- 
asperations, disappointments, mishaps, and, in all cer- 
_ tainty, that exhaustion which .comes from the sheer rush 
and assault of novel images on the attention. Your 
traveling companion could be Marcus Aurelius, Saint 
Francis of Assisi, and Mark Twain rolled into one; 
moments will nevertheless come when your soul speaks 
to you and says :— 

“Ts it possible that I must go on looking at that same 
visage day after day?” 

You feel like a Cunard officer I knew who was kept 
too long on a dull route, and wrote to me: — 

“I am sick of seeing the same faces at the officers’ 
mess. I would like to alter them with a baseball bat.” 

But your traveling companion’s soul is saying the 
same thing to him, and your own features are calling 
loudly for the baseball-bat cosmetic. 
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This I darkly divined from a conversation at break- 
fast in Koln while we were still among the cathedrals. 
Miles was looking low in his mind. 

‘““What’s wrong this morning?’ I inquired. ‘‘ You 
look as if an incubus had been sitting on your chest.” 

“There was.” 

“What was it?” 

“A nightmare.” 

“Who was the hero?” 

“You were.” 

“I expected as much. What have I been doing 
now?” 

“You came back to the hotel and said you were 
going to take home a stained-glass window. I asked, 
‘How are you going to carry it?’ You said, ‘I’m 
not. You’re going to. It folds up, and it isn’t as 
heavy as it looks.’”’ 

Then arise those inevitable clashes of preference 
over where to go and what to see. To separate is not 
always practicable. Suppose you came to Europe to 
see certain kinds of things; is it good sense to yield in 
such differences? It is good sportsmanship to yield, 
and in the end good sense also. For the cultural riches 
of Europe are, for an American, so prodigal, that 
though you miss something here you make it up some- 
where else, and casting up your trial balance at the end 
of the trip, you find that intellectually you are not 
out of pocket by having been open-handed as a com- 
panion. Indeed, the books show a profit, for these 
very differences in taste and preference in where to go 
and what to see result in one’s harvesting experiences 
he never would have found by sticking exclusively to 
his own hobbies. 

One of the most shining examples of good temper in 
traveling, I am happy to report, was provided by two 
of our fellow countrymen. They were an elderly couple 
from Denver, manifestly gentlefolk, and both quite 
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fine looking —a white-haired woman with a quiet air 
of high breeding, and a business man of three-score 
years with one of those faces, reticent and strong, 
which tell you at a glance that every cent you possess 
would be as safe in his hands as in your own. It was 
in a motor bus on the Riviera. The vehicle paused at 
the Italian frontier. Passports were demanded. The 
Denver man’s was challenged. On its face the docu- 
ment showed that it had been issued in January 1927, 
but an Italian official in Denver had by a slip of the 
pen written 1926 in the Italian visa, instead of 1927. 
This the Denver man indicated quietly to the officer, 
remarking :— 

‘You can see for yourself that every other visa is of 
1927. It was your man who made the error.” 

The officer, who wore a green feather duster in his tin 
hat, and a toga across his chest, anda sword on his thigh, 
and a fierce moustache on his imperial upper lip, and 
spurs on his boots, and a strut in his heels, had the iron 
bosom of a Roman soldier. No, our harmless elderly 
friends could not cross the frontier for three hours’ 
bus ride. They must get out, traipse down a long hill 
to the tram line, ride back to Mentone, and wait there 
for the return of the bus at four in the afternoon. The 
‘whole finicking was so picayune that one smelled the 
rat. The trouble, you suspected, was not at the fron- 
tier. [he trouble was at Rome. No doubt it was as 
much as this officer’s neck was worth to permit the 
passage into Italy of two elderly American citizens on 
a sight-seeing bus with one erroneous pen-scratch on 
the passport of one of them. Dear old Signor Mus- 
solini! 

On a small scale it was about as exasperating an ex- 
perience as you could ask, and of precisely the sort 
which catches people’s dispositions off their guard. 
Not so our Denver friends. There was no expostula- 
tion, no rumpus, no sarcastic remark, no demonstration 
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of any sort. They climbed quietly out of the bus and 
started back for the tramway, afoot. 

We were tremendously proud of them (for the bus 
was full of Germans and English, boiling mad over the 
official punctilio and expecting a row), and not many 
days later came a chance to tell them so. In the train 
to Milan, the Denver people turned up in our com- 
partment. 

“This being a train to Italy,” said I, “we take it 
that your passport is rectified.” 

“Yes,” replied the gentleman in a weary tone, “‘all 
there is left to do about it now is to kill the consul when 
I get home.” i 

“You have had one rather disagreeable introduction 
to Italy,” remarked Miles, ‘‘and now my guidebook 
says when in Italy look out for pickpockets.” 

‘In another week,” sighed the Denver gentleman, 
“it won't matter. They'll have it all anyhow.” 

“That was a pretty fine exhibition of self-control 
and good manners you people gave at the frontier, if 
you will pardon my saying so,” said Miles. 

“There!” exclaimed the gentleman to his wife, his 
eye lighting with the gleam of long-standing contro- 
versy. ‘‘ What do you say to that?”’ 

“IT say, my dear,” she replied sweetly, ‘‘that the 
compliment is worth the lifetime it took you to earn it.” 

* 


* x 


The prime disposition-destroyer in Europe is tipping 
a universal ailment diagnosed by my companion 
“the fevered palm.” Unless one pause to reflect 

Bat a nation is but poorly represented by that part of 
it which comes most in contact with tourists, he might 
infer that everybody in Europe had his hand out; and 
in truth it is a matter of consternation to discover how few 
have not. Being shown around the cathedral at Koln 
’ by a functionary whose garb and mien seemed to stamp 
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him as a cardinal at the very least, we were both se- 
cretly searching our souls as to whether it would be a 
compound fracture of social and ecclesiastical decorum 
to offer him at parting a slight token of affection and 
esteem. We found it was not. Two marks bent him 
nearly double and overwhelmed us with guttural grati- 
tude. 

It is true, tipping is an annoyance; but only until you 
stop to consider it from the other fellow’s side. Then 
you say to yourself : — 

“These poor’cusses are scratching for a living. You 
are here having a good time. You can earn some more 
when you get home, and a good deal easier than they 
can. Shell out! and don’t crab about it.” 

The first laboratory experiment on this hypothesis 
occurred at the Paris Opera House. They were doing 
Siegfried, and, being curious to hear that anarchist 
tract in a state theatre, we climbed the grand staircase, 
which is beginning now to look a little like a diamond 
stud on the soiled shirtfront of a nation’s financial 
decrepitude. ‘The ex-enchantress who unlocked the 
door of the box had already extracted two francs from 
us for checking hats and coats. In our innocence we 
supposed this terminated the transaction. Not at all! 
She came and remained standing over us, glowering 
like an Avenging Angel. Miles dug down and gave 
her two francs more. 

‘“‘ Pas assez,” said she. (‘‘ Not enough.’’) 

(The nerve of her!) 

It was my turn to dig. Neither of us now had more 
than sous and centimes, but, as it happened, plenty of 
those. We emptied our pockets, and dumped the lot 
of them into her itching palm. She gave us one look, 
clutched her brow, rolled up the whites of her eyes, and 
ejaculated : — 

“Mon Dieu!” 

Giving us up for hopeless, she laughed, evidently 
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considering the joke worth the financial setback. She 
went out and slammed the door. 

Miles did a little mental arithmetic. 

“That entire collection of stove lids and cistern 
covers we poured into her paw,” said he, “‘ must have 
totaled as high as seven cents.”’ 

At the end of the act, being visited by compunctions, 
I went out, found her sweeping the corridor, and gave 
her a five-franc note. 

“Pour moi?” she exclaimed, pointing dramatically 
to her bosom. 

“Oui, madame.” 

“Merci! Merci!” 

She all but dissolved in obeisances. At the end of 
the performance she was waiting at the door of the 
box with our hats and coats, with benedictions and 
benisons. It was all we could do to keep her from 
seeing us home. 


Alas! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning. 


* 
*« * 


Siegfried forges the sword Nothung to slay the 
dragon Fafner, and the thrifty practice of taking notes 
while traveling is a Nothung that slays the dragon 
Boredom. Note-taking sounds either like professional 
journalism or a confounded nuisance. It is neither. 
Of two travelers, one an assiduous note-taker, the other 
a passive enjoyer, see which will weary sooner. The 
act of writing, even if only jotting down memoranda, 
clears the wires. You get rid of one idea, another is 
able to take its place. Instead of remaining a stagnant 
pool, the mind becomes a running brook. In museum 
or landscape, on street or in train, one can keep this up 
for hours and finish as fresh as he began. The only 
‘fatigue will be physical: no slackening of interest. 
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Note-taking, furthermore, even if one never look at 
his notes again, fixes experience in the memory. One 
thinks he will be able to remember everything, but 
reading over even desultory notes, he is surprised to 
find how much would otherwise have been forgotten. 

Study is the yeast of travel. All over Europe —not 
to mention places nearer home—one sees pecunious 
people laboring under the superstition that the end and 
aim of existence is passive enjoyment. To be waited 
on, to be entertained, to be overfed, to be overin- 
dulged, — life without effort, — that is the ideal! They 
wonder why it proves so stupid. It is the ideal of an 
idle, leisured class. ‘There is something wistful and 
pathetic about them, like children who have gone to the 
party and have not found it as much fun as they ex- 
pected. What is wrong here? It is a slight error in 
spiritual arithmetic. For the saturation-point of pas- 
sive enjoyment is quickly reached. Even for enjoy- 
ment there must be effort. It is a law of life. Once 
this fact penetrates the consciousness, you no longer 
begrudge the exertion of working like oxen all day 
when you are supposed to be on a pleasure trip, and 
falling into bed at night dog-tired, to sleep on pillows 
which were railroad ties in their previous incarnation. 
I remember, as a boy, reading in a volume of Matthew 
Arnold’s letters a remark which rather daunted me then 
but has exhilarated me since. Writing home from 
some little hotel on the Continent, he says he has been 
having a good time pegging away at Greek, work 
though it was; and he adds that these are the terms, 
and the only ones, on which culture can be had. Will- 
ingness to work! The sovereign alchemist that can in 
a trice life’s leaden metal into gold transmute. 

* 


* * 


But to absolve myself from the charge of painting 
any rose petals where they were not, and since I shall 
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have occasion later to write of Greece in something 
like prophetic strain, let me, as an evidence of good 
faith, testify that there are spots where the scheduled 
emotion fails to vibrate, and while these abrupt drops 
into air pockets vary according to the passionate pil- 
grim, mine, I regret to say, was Eleusis. 

I am anxious not to be rude about Eleusis. Plenty 
of people visit the Temple of the Mysteries and obtain 
what I did not. On the other hand, I can hardly be 
accused of having gone to Eleusis in the wrong spirit, 
for Greek religion is something close to my heart. Per- 
haps we merely went to Eleusis on an off day—for 
Eleusis or for ourselves. Even as things were, the 
sight of those eight high steps hewn out of living rock 
in the telesterion of the temple, on which, there is abun- 
dant reason to believe, the initiates sat to watch by 
torchlight the solemnization of the rites, was so im- 
pressive that we climbed down and seated ourselves 
on one of the rock-tiers for meditation. 

Not far off is the salt sea strand, and beside it some 
sort of establishment which I take to have been a glue 
factory. In any case there was a powerful meditation 
going on somewhere close by and its wires got crossed 
with ours. At about the third whiff I caught it full in 
the chest. 

Turning to my companion, I inquired: — 

“Are you experiencing the same profound mystical 
illumination as myself?” 

“Quite so. All of that!” 

“From what high source do you think it emanates?” 

“ Dead fish.” 

“Dear old T Wharf!” 

“Shall we call it a meditation?” 

“Yes. I would even suggest that we call it a day.” 

We did. Abandoning the rock seats of the initiates 
and the grotto of Pluto, forsaking the shrine of Deme- 
‘ter and the altars of Persephone, we clambered into 
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our car and sped away. On the road back to Athens, 
the Eleusinian mystery was solved. 

Greek farmhouses frequently have their kitchens in 
the dooryard, for reasons which will presently appear. 
Both of us spied the portent at the same instant. A 
farmer’s wife was cooking supper. And this was her 
method: she stirred the stew with one hand and held 
her nose with the other. 

“Behold,” said I, ‘‘the high source of our profound 
mystical illumination.” 

“That woman,” said Miles, ‘is not a cook. She is 
a journalist.” 

‘‘ How do you get ‘journalist’?”’ 

‘“Haven’t I heard you in low moments say that to 
be a journalist you hold your nose with one hand and 


write with the other?” 
* 


* * 


Yes, not only will the flesh even of the most ardent 
Hellenic spirits on occasion rebel; but times come also 
when, in spite of Periclean Age and Parthenon by 
moonlight, they stubbornly revert to Yankee type. 

The steamship homeward bound to New York, hay- 
ing a short cabin list and this.mainly of Italian gentle- 
folk, we few Americans had been for days on our best 
behavior. It was quite a strain. 

Finally, one morning only a day out of New York, 
we found ourselves, five of us, Americans born, alone 
together in the lounge. Instantly our ancestral traits 
began to reassert themselves. The Texan rancher, a 
university graduate, guyed the college professor about 
the brand of French fiction to which he seemed ad- 
dicted. The professor intimated that his own did not 
denote as enfeebled a mentality as the novel by Mr. 
Zane Gray which reposed in the lap of Miles. Miles 
replied that the rolling of the ship had come to a point 
where all he asked of a novel was that it keep his mind 
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off his other troubles— whilst remarking privately to 
me that, compared with some of the English fiction he 
had seen the professor reading, the work of Mr. Zane 
Gray was as esoteric as Einstein’s theory. My turn 
came next. I had a brand of Athenian cigarettes of 
which I was very fond because they bore Greek letters 
in gilt. The doctor now spoke up and said he smelt 
them the first day out, but thought they were burning 
engine waste. I replied that his own Czechoslovakian 
cigarettes were no lilies, and, telling him about our 
Eleusinian cook, said I thought he would be happier if 
he held his nose with one hand and smoked with the 
other. 

Then, even as I spoke, did I experience another pro- 
found mystical illumination. It went as follows :— 

“This gang has reverted to type. The courteous 
Italians being off the scene, we were all behaving like 
Americans. Home again! All this lacks of the coun- 
try store is the cracker barrel, the checkerboard, the 
jackknife, and the sawdust box!” 


IX 
ALPS IN WINTER 


A GREAT mountain is like a great book: it cannot be 
swallowed at one gulp. And when you have a whole 
landscape full of tremendous mountains, it is like a 
library of great books; they must be lived with. This 
is much what happens to one approaching the Alps by 
way of the Rhine and Berne, the Swiss capital, or— 
to be more exact—from the town of Thun, which is 
threshold of a side door to this library of mountains. 

At Thun, for the price of a little climbing, you can 
have a grandstand seat to one of the greatest shows on 
earth, that mountain scenery which has kindled the 
imaginations of European poets, dramatists, artists, 
and composers, known as the Bernese Oberland, or, in 
our tongue, the Uplands of Berne. 

* 


* * 


It is Sunday afternoon. You start. And, it being 
Sunday afternoon, it appears that the entire population 
of Thun has had the same idea. All that can, pack 
themselves into the stage, having strapped their skis 
to the big trunk receptacle behind or on its roof. The 
rest, numbering some hundreds, are trudging the 
snowy road, which winds steeply up the grim, black, 
piney mountain ravines, mile after mile, to Goldiwil. 
This festival pilgrimage is without regard to age, sex, 
class, creed, or previous condition of servitude. Whole 
families are on the march, some with skis, but most of 
them dragging stumpy wooden sleds about a foot high 
and two feet long, with curly-cued runners which ap- 
pear to have been built like everything else in these 
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Swiss villages, at least three centuries ago and handed 
down from sire to son. After a look at several dozen 
of them, Miles Bradford hazarded the theory that 
some honest carpenter of the sixteenth century fitted 
out the entire population of Thun with sleds, and there 
had been no market for sleds here since. 

Halfway up to Goldiwil, at an opening of the snowy 
fir forest, where you look down savage ravines and see, 
between the granite knees of projecting cliffs, the 
pigmy roofs and the red-tiled turrets of the castle, an 
itinerant merchant of roasted chestnuts has set up his 
board on a pair of trestles under a teamster’s umbrella, 
and kindled a fire of pine twigs under an iron kettle. 
He is a good mile higher up than the population of 
Thun has climbed thus far, and he looks lonely. Miles 
and I compare notes to find that for once we are agreed 
about something —that his stand does not look like a 
very brilliant future for a business man. But it proves, 
before the afternoon is ended, that he knows his busi- 
ness better than we do. 

At Goldiwil everybody gets out. The winter-sport- 
ing villagers strap on their skis and start for the open 
slopes. The coasters straddle their antiques and go 
skidding back down the road. Miles and I start hoof- 
ing it for Heiligenschwendi. Three miles of road, 
nearly level, at an elevation of three thousand feet, and 
curved like a horseshoe. It is like walking around the 
second balcony of a gigantic opera house, with two 
galleries above you, and, under a proscenium arch of 
sky, on a stage miles wide and miles deep, snowy moun- 
tains, like marble colossi, standing motionless in some 
sculpturesque tableau of a drama by A‘schylus. 

Yet, tremendous as is the scale of that mute and 
motionless drama of mountain landscape, the roadside 
sights at your elbow are quaint and homely. These 
«chalets are farmhouse and stable in one, like those of 
New England, and for the same reason— convenience 
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in deep snows, that you may go from house to barn 
without shoveling paths. But what a difference in archi- 
tecture! Unpainted wood with wide projecting eaves, | 
open balconies at each story, ingenious mortising of 
open beams, and much beautiful beveling, chamfering, 
and even carving. Some are centuries old; some quite 
new. ‘The new are as beautiful as the old. This art 
of simple farmhouse building has not deteriorated. 
And did ever dwelling-houses appear to have flowered 
so naturally out of the landscape they adorn as do these 
Swiss chalets? Piled against their walls, under the 
shelter of eaves which project four or five feet, are 
farm implements curious to North American eyes: sleds 
to be hauled by dogs; a wooden frame to be laid on a 
horse’s back and laden with hay; pannier baskets to be 
filled with garden truck and laden on mules’ backs for 
carrying down to the town; fir twigs for firewood 
neatly tied into faggots; rakes and spades quite foreign 
to our fist-grip—implements of a patient and frugal 
husbandry immemorially old and little changing. Here 
comes the letter-carrier on skis, propelling himself with 
a pole in each hand; and here a man with a tall, round 
wicker basket strapped to his back, filled with car- 
penter’s tools. Is he looking for trade? This is the 
‘land of hobnails and wooden boot-soles. 

The road plunges into a fir forest, whose boughs are 
encrusted with plaques of snow as fanciful as company 
china. Or they are gargoyles and grotesques of white 
marble from the eaves of some venerable cathedral. 
Around a shoulder of the ridge the road makes an 
abrupt turn. NHeiligenschwendi! You stand face to 
face with a sea of Alpine peaks, shining to the winter 
sun in an unearthly splendor. Immortal gods in golden 
armor; pyramids of frozen fire; mountains of ice and 
ivory. They dazzle the eye. There is no way one can 
grasp the scale of their magnitude. It is like finite 
mind attempting to grasp infinity. Any one of these 
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ranges is tremendous, and there are dozens: any one of 
these peaks is overwhelming, and there are scores. 
* 


* * 


The village of Heiligenschwendi is perched on the 
parapet of a mountain amphitheatre, and on the 
choicest spot of that parapet is a little chalet, with an 
open arcade of stone arches set with small round tables 
and wicker chairs, where you may munch your noon- 
day meal without taking eyes off that mountain land- 
scape. Beside the door is the tavern sign, one of those 
wooden bears which are the Bernese insignia, the size 
of a cigar-store Indian, holding up in its paw a capa- — 
cious wine goblet. Genial bruin! Warm sunshine is 
pouring through this arcade. The people of the chalet 
spread a table in the sun and bring out an enormous 
tureen of bean soup, a generous omelette, and a basket 
of tough-crusted bread. Trampers on skis come swing- 
ing past, hatless, coatless, sleeves rolled up to elbows. 
Snow is two feet deep on a level, and this is an eleva- 
tion of thirty-seven hundred feet among the Alps in 
midwinter. But the Alps are several hundred miles 
nearer the equator than our Canadian Rockies with 
their fifty degrees below zero. 

“* All the same,”’ says Miles, “‘it is no use to go home 
and try to tell people that we ate luncheon out of doors 
in mid-January, under a hot sun up among the Alps. 
They might not tell us so to our faces, but they would 
think it. I feel more charitable now toward Herodo- 
tus. You remember that one of his about the sheep 
with tails so long that the shepherds had to build carts 
to hold them up?” 

From Heiligenschwendi back down to Thun is a 
seven-mile trudge. By three o'clock, or about the 
interval required for tramping around that second- 
gallery horseshoe of mountain road from Goldiwil to 
~ Heiligenschwendi and back, the entire population of 
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Thun had climbed up to Goldiwil. I say entire, and I 
mean entire. Susie and Petie were toddling up the 
road, hand in hand, dragging their sixteenth-century 
sled by a string. Here came grandma, cane in one 
hand, sled string in the other; and grandpa, his carven- 
bowled pipe bobbing between toothless gums, his Alpine 
cape flung round his shoulders like a Greek orator ora 
romantic poet. And here came mother with her young- 
est in her arms, an adorable cherub with cheeks like 
June roses and eyes like stars—for Swiss children 
must be early habituated to adventure in high altitudes. 

I said there was no distinction of class or sex. A 
Swiss coasting party is Swiss democracy, as ancient and 
honorable as William Tell. Here are prosperous pro- 
fessional men—doctors, lawyers, merchants, in fur- 
lined coats and pince-nez glasses with gold rims, spats 
(or gaiters), here a badge of respectability merely, and 
not, as with us and our newspaper cartoonists, a symbol 
of predatory wealth, yes, and carrying a stick. And 
here are snappy youths of the college age in knee 
breeches of a military cut and puttees of burnished 
leather, hatless, their fair, curly hair flying in the wind 
— glorious apparitions of flying Hermes. And elderly 
women of domestic employments, and farm hands, and 
clerks, and rustics — everybody who can creep or crawl 
has crept and crawled up to Goldiwil, the game being 
to climb up the four miles of steep and winding road to 
this village and then slide back, down home. 

But never do you grasp the innate conservatism of 
the Swiss people until you see them coasting and skiing. 
Not to expose myself to the charge of giving myself 
superior airs, let me confess at the start that I am no 
great shakes on skis myself. If there is a possible way 
to fall down, I fall down. But anything more gingerly 
than these villagers’ skiing you need not expect to be- 
hold. The guides and the soldiers? Well, they are 
another matter. But there was nothing in this village 
exposition to imperil a spectator with a weak heart. 
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And the gall of them! These terrified amateurs are 
having themselves photographed on the brink of a hill 
they are afraid to go down; then flounder to a new posi- 
tion on another brink and have themselves photo- 
graphed there! 

A conservative people: their coasting is not less 
gingerly than their skiing. If their medieval sleds get 
going faster than a jog-trot, they dig their wooden heels 
into the road till the old hobnails leave a string of 
sparks like Mephistopheles scuffing around the stage 
in a well-managed performance of Faust. 

They all coast sitting up and steering with their 
heels. Is it possible that the Swiss nation never heard 
of coasting in the style of the good old-fashioned belly- 
bumper ? 

‘“ Achtung !”’ they shout as they Come around a curve, 
“Achtung!” in a roar of Teutonic gutturals. The 
word means ‘‘warning.”’ Or, this being near the 
borderline between the German-speaking and the 
French-speaking Cantons of the Swiss Republic, others 
shout, ‘‘ La bas!’’ which means ‘‘ Look out below!” 

“ Achtung,” indeed! If you ask me, I would say that 
they climbed up this hill faster than they slid down. 
An American boy who had gone to school in Germany 
once told me that a German horse race was about as 
exciting as a second-rate funeral. I had not thought 
of his remark for years, but I remembered it now. A 
more agonized expression on people out for a good 
time you could hardly imagine. Down the hill they 
come, jaws set and eyes fixed straight ahead in a stony 
glare. 

‘La bas!” shrill the little girls, a bell the size of the 
one you tie on a kitten’s neck jingling as they come. 

“ Acht!””—“ Achtung!” roar two middle-aged 
rustics in gray cloaks, knee breeches, and hobnails, 
- with red cocks’ feathers stuck in the bands of their 
black felt hats, one seated behind the other on a two- 
foot sled. 
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Here comes Mehitable, face set and eyeballs glar- 
ing, and close behind, Aunt Lizzie and Aunt Maggie, 
faces frozen with anxiety and hanging like grim death 
to their antique. 

Earlier in the afternoon, for an hour or two, it 
looked like rain. Old ladies came tottering up the hill, 
umbrella in one hand, sled rope in the other. When 
they slide down again, the umbrella is clutched firmly 
in the lap crosswise. 

Here comes.a very heavy woman on a very small 
but presumably very strong sled. 

“There,” says Miles, sotto voce, “goes a good, 
solid article; but she would go faster if her dewlaps 
weren’t dragging.” 

““The way these people dig their hobnails in,” L 
observe, ‘“‘the cobbler will have a rush of business 
to-morrow.” 

‘The cobbler?” says Miles. ‘‘ You mean the car- 
penter!” 

It next appears that our friend the chestnut mer- 
chant, halfway down the coast, knew what he was 
doing. Here he is, cleaned out completely, a hundred- 
per-cent turnover of stock. He has sold his roasted 
chestnuts; he has sold his tangerines; he has sold his 
beer; he has sold his hot sausages; he has sold his 
cakes; he has sold his Rhine wine. And now a swarm 
of little boys are taking turns warming their blue 
fingers on the iron lid of his kettle. And, if he could 
find a buyer, he is no doubt ready to sell his teamster’s 
umbrella, his board and trestle, his kettle, and the char- 
coal embers under it, for this people is nothing if not 
thrifty. 

At four o’clock it clouded and by five o’clock it did 
begin to rain; but by that time the remaining citizens 
of Thun had slid down the four miles from Goldiwil, 
and, with a parting ‘‘ Achtung!” had fetched up in a 
puddle of slush on the street-car tracks below the castle, 
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set the baby upright on their sixteenth-century relic, 
and trudged off home to their well-earned Sunday- 
night repast of beer and cheese. 

* 


* Ox 


And now, having viewed from the gallery this gran- 
diose stage back-drop of Alps in winter, let us climb 
up over the footlights, through the proscenium arch, 
and walk about on the stage itself, among the very 
floes of the Eliza-crossing-the-ice scene. This is done 
by taking a train along the shores of Lake Thun to 
Interlaken. It is a train which has rolled up the Rhine 
Valley from the coast of Holland during the night, 
and the compartment is full of English youths and 
maidens looking rather yawny and owl-eyed from sit- 
ting up all night in this twentieth-century variant of a 
stage coach—and not so far removed from the stage 
coach as you might think. They confess to feeling 
rather seedy, and they look it. But try it yourself and 
see how you feel. They are taking it all good-na- 
turedly, however, and looking forward to lunch. You 
notice that they are all equipped for winter sport, and 
then you realize that you are in the great winter-sport- 
ing belt of the English. It will be like this, only more 
so; from now on. 

At Interlaken you all get out of the through-express 
trains and pack yourselves into the small carriages of 
a little narrow-gauge railway which goes cog-wheel up 
some of the grades, glides across the flat intervale, and 
starts winding up shaggy and craggy ravines down which 
foam mountain torrents of bluish-green snow water. 
Once above the plane of the intervale, the mists are 
cleared. And now begin the splendors. First, piney 
gorges powdered with snow; next, towering crags of 
naked rock, gray granite, seamed, hewn, split, striated, 

going up and up and up in shapes of savage and gloomy 
grandeur; then, in an opening between two such cliffs, 
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up a long valley ravine, in a sudden burst of vision, an 
immense snowy Alp gleaming in the sun of a winter 
noon like a colossus robed from head to foot in dra- 
peries of white marble brocaded with gold. It gleams, 
it glows, it glitters. The splendor of it stupefies the 
sense of sight. Your eyes see it, your heart feels it, 
but your poor little mind cannot take it in. And then, 
as if to stun and crush your comprehension, vision after 
vision of such mountains, each grander and more stu- 
pendous than the last, comes crashing into view. And 
all this superhuman spectacle seems suspended in mid- 
heaven above an earthly scene of crags and pinnacles, 
fir forests sculptured in layers of snow, waterfalls, 
foaming torrents, ice bridges, and neat chalets buried 
to their eyes in white drifts... . 

Perhaps an hour of this, till you think you can hold 
no more; then you arrive at Lauterbrunnen. And the 
show is only just begun. 

At this point let us have an understanding. Lauter- 
brunnen is a village in a valley two or three miles long, 
between cliffs of limestone which rise a sheer thousand 
or fifteen hundred feet from its floor. Over these cliffs 
tumble waterfalls that flash in the sun and disperse 
their spray in dazzling rainbows. Indeed, the name 
Lauterbrunnen means “Nothing but springs.” In 
nearly any other region of the world, this valley alone 
would be one of the show-pieces of the entire landscape. 
Were this in our own Great West, for example, pa- 
triotic ballyhoo chauffeurs would bid you descry the 
‘giants’ mushrooms,”’ “the whale’s back,” “the kiss- 
ing camels,’ and “the horse’s neck,” till you were 
ready to arise and murder the entire tribe of landscape 
desecrators. Here? Silence is left to do its work, as 
well it may be. When the Creator speaks in the su- 
perhuman tongue of Alpine grandeurs, let man look 
and wonder in mute worship. 

Such is Lauterbrunnen, and Lauterbrunnen is hardly 
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the pedestal to the statue. Here you get off the little 
narrow-gauge train and climb aboard the car of a cable 
railway. Machinery clanks; the car begins to climb. 
It clears roofs, trees, jutting shelves of the rock 
precipices. And now, all round, the snowy mountains 
begin to rise, as it were, out of the earth like white 
apparitions of spirits summoned up by some powerful 
incantation. You think of poor Faust conjuring up 
the Earth Spirit, an entity so overwhelming that the 
magician could not support the sight of the apparition 
when it arose. The vision of these mountains has be- 
come something of that sort. Here they are. But it is 
no use to pretend that you can comprehend them. You 
may look at them and live with them. That way some 
sense of their grandeur may gradually filter in. 

Straight ahead below, for half, three quarters of a 
mile, slants the steep track. Now if the cable broke 
it would be a long coast—and a short one. But the 
cable does not break. Every precaution and safety de- 
vice is called in by this Alpine engineering. ‘The as- 
cent — clank, clank, clank—goes on for half an hour. 
Now everybody must get out again, country people, 
tourists, and calves, and change into an electric tram 
which glides nonchalantly on a track that winds along a 
mountain-terrace parapet. One hopes the track has 
been recently inspected. If the car should roll off, it 
would keep on rolling over down slant and perpendicu- 
lar a little matter of two thousand feet. 

At each turn is a new shift of vision which shouts 
with splendor: ravines, cliffs, pine forests, snowy slopes, 
glaciers, dazzling summits; all pine-black, snow-white, 
ice-green, sun-gold, and sky-blue. It is music congealed 
into mountains. Imagine Bach’s ‘‘B-Minor Mass,” 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Choral Symphony,” and Wagner’s 
Tristan all being performed at once and all in perfect 
harmony. Then imagine a single intellect trying to 
graspt: .. . 
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At a halfway station, hordes of ski-runners climb 
into the trailer of the train. They are mostly English 
people, young or middle-aged, healthy, robust, well 
tailored and well bred, splendid animals intent on their 
play. The village and hotel colony of Mirren virtually 
belong tothem. From morn to eve they ski, skate, and 
race toboggans down a terrific two-mile course which 
they negotiate in a little matter of three or four 
minutes—if they don’t spill. Or they execute fancy 
ballet steps on skates to music, contest desperate games 
of hockey, or pursue that curious sport known as “‘curl- 
ing,’ which seems to resemble an earnest coasting of 
humble articles of domestic crockery along a bowling 
alley of glare ice. How diligently these English work 
at their sports — with all the devotion that a German 
would put into mastering a musical instrument or a 
Frenchman into his technique of painting. Do they 
ever see the mountains? Oh, yes; in intervals between 
ski runs and toboggan slides. ‘I say, a topping view; 
what?”’ At dinner evening clothes are de rigueur. But 
after dinner, unless there is a dance, they have rather a 
thin time—nothing to do but sit about in the hotel 
drawing-room yawning over coffee or whisky and soda 
until the hour for toddling off to bed. 

But they were not all strangers. Among them was 
one old friend. Halfway between tram station and 
the hotel, I beheld an apparition which froze my 
soles to their snowy tracks. It was ambling at a lei- 
surely saunter across the path directly ahead. Here, as 
accurately as pen can tell, was what it wore: Riding- 
breeches of buff leather prodigiously fulled at the 
thighs, puttees of burnished leather, spurs, a claw- 
hammer coat, a pale green waistcoat, a broad-brimmed 
hat of pearl-gray felt, cowboy style, a yellow rosebud 
in buttonhole of lapel, and long, drooping white mous- 
taches. To complete the costume, it wore a monocle 
and carried a stick. 
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Miles and I exchanged one look of delighted aston- 
ishment. And with one breath we both exclaimed: — 

“Sir Sydney!” 

Yes, here was the English hero of so many of Mr. 
Bud Fisher’s cartoons. And the conclusion was ob- 
vious. If this was Sir Sydney, Miles and I must be 
Mutt and Jeff. By seven o’clock that evening we were 
sure of it. I have said that evening clothes were de 
rigueur. But there was a kind of annex to the dining 
room, a sun parlor, cheerful enough by daytime but 
dismal and chilly at night. And Miles and I, having 
left such evening clothes as we possessed slumbering in 
camphor in a New England garret, were relegated to 
the annex. 

“This settles it,” said Miles. ‘‘We are Mutt and 
Jeff. They have parked us in the woodshed.”’ 

* 


* 


But even Mirren is not the end of the ascent. At 
Mirren you can board another cable railway for an- 
other ten-minute clank up to the summit of the All- 
mendhubel, an altitude of 6358 feet. You might as 
well go up here in the morning (take your lunch) and 
make a day of it.” Have an early breakfast and get up 
to the top before sunrise. Stay till the afterglow. 
That is your only chance of soaking it in. These moun- 
tains need to be lived with, and you, poor wretch, have 
only a few days to photograph them on retina and 
memory. 

Once more, let us have an understanding. The 
Lauterbrunnen Valley alone is tremendous. And that 
is no longer even the beginning. It has vanished en- 
tirely in the abyss below. Clean disappeared. It 
might be no more than a ditch. Here on the crest of 
Allmendhubel you are above the timber line. And here 
the altitudes start. You are at the mountains’ waists. 
Their torsos and heads are all above you. And not 
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one of them, but a dozen, yes, a score. But directly 
opposite, like three dramas of an /schylean trilogy, 
are three towering peaks, the Eiger, the Monk, and the 
Jungfrau. 

Mid-forenoon; mild air, warm sun, not a breath of 
wind, horizon sky the pale clear blue of summer sea 
water, shading to deeper blue above. And, lifting into 
these heavenly seas of turquoise, three majestic pyra- 
mids of ivory plated with gold. Their ramparts gleam 
and steam, vapor flaunting off their summits like white 
smoke; their ice caps glitter a burnished silver. Through 
the glacier ice of a lofty ridge the sun shines glass- 
green. There is a continuous progression of lights and 
shadows. Each hour the sun discovers new glories and 
shadows veil the old, like the harmonic modulations of 
a great orchestra, in deep chords for the brass instru- 
ments from major keys into minor. 

Up from the valleys come sounds faint yet distinct 
in this still air: the brawl of a stream, voices, a cowbell 
tinkling. Down a neighboring slope skim two black 
dots. They are human beings on skis. On a snowy 
height three miles off are a dozen more black dots. 
They are people who have been climbing since early 
morning. Yet black dots they are, and that is all. Did 
ever man look so like an insect as when he crawls over 
these ivory colossi? An insect? A bug looks gigantic 
to the naked eye compared with these crawling specks 
of black! Yes, these mountains seem like Titanic 
beings, coldly, aloofly sentient, cognizant of man much 
as man is cognizant of insects. Yet behold what that 
insect can do. For from behind one of these ridges 
sounds a thudding roar. And now over it, half again 
higher than the highest peaks, soars an airplane, carry- 
ing mail to Berne. 

All the forenoon there have been other dull roarings 
and reverberations among the mountains. Blasting? 
Gradually you realize that they are avalanches crash- 
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ing somewhere up among the peaks, and you remember 
that it was an Alpine avalanche that gave Shelley the 
grandest metaphor in Prometheus Unbound, the figure 
of truth accumulating like mountain snow, flake by 
flake, until its weight carries ancient abuses crashing 
into the abyss. You wish you might have the good luck 
to see one... . Look! Up there on the topmost 
roof-pitch of the Jungfrau rises a white smoke that 
is not cloud. A whole slope seems to detach itself. It 
crumbles, slides, and finally boils down the mountain- 
side: tons upon tons of snow, ice, and stone. Snow 
rises like powdery dust from its mad descent. It comes 
to a precipice. Over it goes —a rain of rocks and ice. 
And, so far, all in utter silence. It is too far away for 
the sound to have traveled so soon: The shower of 
rocks and ice strikes another slant, slides down that, 
comes to another precipice, pitches over that, and grad- 
ually piles itself into a frozen heap in the valley. And 
now the sound begins to arrive: first, a muffled thunder; 
then a roar; then sharp shocks of the rocks and ice fall- 
ing over cliffs; then more roaring; and finally a savage 
reverberation which sets the whole mountain land of 
peaks and valleys resounding with thuds and detona- 


tions. ! 
Hark! the rushing snow! 


The sun-awakened avalanche! whose mass, 

Thrice sifted by the storm, had gathered there 
Flake after flake, in heaven-defying minds 

As thought by thought is piled, till some great truth 
Is loosed, and the nations echo round, 

Shaken to their roots, as do the mountains now. 


The last echo dies away. Silence. What stillness, 
what vastness, what whiteness, what blueness! Three 
tremendous pyramids of stone and ice and snow point- 
ing into heavens of turquoise; three beautiful death- 
masks of polished ivory of three majestic demigods 
frozen to stone at a sight of the Gorgon. 
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The sun declines. Night, from the valley, begins 
to climb the mountains with black footsteps of shadow. 
A solitary old raven flaps silently over the Lauter- 
brunnen Vale. You look down at him from two thou- 
sand feet above, and under him is an abyss two thou- 
sand feet deep. Sunlight on upper snows deepens from 
ivory to gold, from gold to rose. And now the three 
tallest peaks alone hold the sun, rose deepening to wine 
red against twilight skies of dove gray which begin to 
flush a delicate pink—the Alpine afterglow. And 
even after the last glow has faded, these mountains 
still have another touch of grandeur. They stand stark 
and white in a glimmering snow twilight, with the ma- 
jestic calm one sees in the faces of the blessed dead. 
Stars come out and shine with frosty glitter. Over the 
peak of the Jungfrau in evening skies of chill blue-green 


hangs the golden sickle of the new moon. 
* 


* x 


Mirren is, of course, only one among many such 
Alpine eyries, and not the highest in altitude. Across 
the abysses of the Lauterbrunnen Vale one sees an- 
other, much higher, nestling to the breast of the Jung- 
frau. At night its lights glitter aloft there like a tiny 
constellation of stars that have lost their way. But the 
‘spectacle at Mirren is so stupendous that I was curious 
to know whether it was regarded by the Swiss as any- 
thing extraordinary. Meeting a young guide one morn- 
ing at dawn, before any of the English aristocracy were 
abroad, I accosted him on the topic. Once he had 
recovered from the shock of being greeted as anything 
more than a servant (though these guides, being men, 
and the most magnificent looking men I have seen in 
Europe, know how to stand on their dignity), he en- 
tered into conversation with gusto. He had, of course, 
been all over Switzerland— his summer’s tour of mili- 
tary duty with the Bernese militia was to patrol the 
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ridge summits of the Jungfrau on skis, something like 
walking the tight rope of the universe—and he gave 
it as his opinion that this spot was one of the most 
startling in the Alps. 

“Mirren?” said he. ‘‘Ah, but Mirren is romantic.” 
It was said in German and had a familiar ring. For 
““romantic’’ is just the mood Schiller has given these 
mountains, yet without departing from the reality. One 
might suppose, for example, as I did, that the herds- 
man’s song which opens his Wilhelm Tell is a pretty 
lyric and nothing more. No. All around you here 
in these valleys are winter shelters for the cattle, which, 
in summer, are driven to upland pastures, there to graze 
until autumn, exactly as the lyric declares. 

Schiller is only one of those who have come under 
the spell of these mountains. The Alps have hewn out 
European history with cyclopean chisels and hammers. 
Hannibal’s elephants plodded over them to invade 
Italy. Over them thundered the iron tread of Cesar’s 
legions. Hun and Gaul, Goth and Vandal, swirled 
round them in the tides of barbarian invasion. They 
cradled the infancy of European liberty of conscience. 
Over them swept the armies of the French Revolution, 
led by Napoleon. But when all these alarums and ex- 
cursions of military leaders have spent themselves 
among the shallows of time, I wonder if the more en- 
during influence of the Alps will not prove to have been 
the breath of passion which is fanned by their snowy 
wings in the hearts and imaginations of poets and 
thinkers. 

Did not Rousseau, beside the Lake of Geneva, write 
one of the books which kindled the French Revolution? 
Open your Faust to that amazing lyric which prologues 
the Second Part of the drama, and learn what the Alps 
did for Goethe. Listen to the Eighth Violin Con- 
certo of Louis Spohr, the one called the ‘‘Song- 
Scene,” which was composed among these mountains, 
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and hear the exhilaration which they poured into that 
violinist-composer. Reread Byron’s Manfred, and then 
listen to the symphony which Tschaikowsky has written 
from the drama, with its scherzo movement entitled 
“The Witch of the Alps,” in which the composer paints 
the iridescent rainbow hues of an Alpine waterfall in 
shimmering trills of violins in high treble against harp 
glissandos. Up among these peaks it is easy to com- 
prehend how a poet-philosopher like Nietzsche came to 
write his Thus Spake Zarathustra. These Alps in- 
evitably suggest a higher humanity, the superman. 
Read again your novels of George Meredith, The 
Tragic Comedians, the scene at Rovio in Diana of the 
Crossways, and the superb descriptions of Alpine sun- 
rise in Beauchamp’s Career and The Amazing Mar- 
riage. Meredith clambered among these mountains 
until the glory of them lingered like a glow in his brain 
and fire in his heart. And, finally, never forget that all 
the greatest works of that towering peak in the moun- 
tain range of German music, Richard Wagner, were 
written within view of ‘the Alps. 

There is no question about it, some emanation of 
spiritual grandeur goes out from these mountains like 
a palpable influence. Are they, in truth, sentient 
beings? Do they speak a language which man some 
_ day will develop his intuitional faculties to the point of 
being able to understand? At all events, this scenery, 
even to the obtuse senses of present humanity, is music; 
it is painting; it is poetry; it is sculpture; it is architec- 
ture; it is philosophy; it is heroic action; and— who 
knows ?— perhaps it is religion. 


x 
BABES IN THE WOOD 


AN American woman who evidently had a hard heart 
told me of hearing two of her compatriots in dialogue 
on the Ponte Vecchio. 

“T’m all mixed up,” said one. ‘Here is a bridge 
with shops on it; but they call it the Ponte Vecchio. I 
thought it was the Rialto. Is this Florence or is it 
Venice?” 

“Wait a minute,” said the other, “till I look at our 
schedule. If this is Wednesday, it’s Florence; if it’s 
Thursday, it’s Venice.” 

Now if the ignominious truth is to be told, my sym- 
pathies were with the bewildered ladies. There had 
been moments in Europe when I had felt quite as dizzy 
myself. It is all very well to know the names of bridges 
and cities where you have lived since infancy; it is 
something else again to go careering through two 
dozen of them in a few months, making frantic clutches 
at anywhere from seven to twenty-five centuries of his- 
tory as you pass, 

Our own pilgrims’ progress across Europe was a 
succession of linguistic lapses. In Germany, the one 
place where our adventures in lingo were anything but 
a game of blind man’s buff, we knew five ways to say 
“Rechnung’”’ (Bill, please), and six of them were 
wrong. 

“Did that waiter say ‘ funf-und-pffunfizig’ or ‘ pfunf- 
und-ffft-zig’ ?’” Miles would ask, and I would answer :— 

“Neither. He said ‘ ffit-und-ffitzig.’” 

After which we both wipe the spray off our faces and 
start again, 
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Of what comes of trying to speak broken Italian to 
a German, be warned by the experience of an American 
girl we met in Rome. The German had asked: — 

“Have you seen the Colosseum by moonlight?” 

“No,” said she, ‘“‘but I’ve seen the Pope.” 

“Only think!” exclaimed the German to his mother. 
“She has seen the Pope by moonlight!” 

Miles worked hard at his Italian. On the train, 
crossing the frontier into Italy, he was all ready for 
them. It happened that while he was speculating as to 
whether at the frontier the dining-car chef was re- 
quired to turn the salad into a spaghetti, the customs 
officials came through the train. What Miles wished to 
ask was whether we were expected to get off the train 
to have our baggage examined. He got the sentence 
started all right, but before he had it all unwound the 
conductor was going out the door at the other end of 
the car. I jeered. I said: — 

“* Miles, your book is all right; but they ought to sell 
you a piece of rope with it so you could tie your man 
while you practise on him.” 

He was very mortified; but he bided his time. In 
the train from Venice to Florence I noticed him con- 
ning his book with extreme diligence, his lips moving 
in muttered incantations when he thought I was not 
~ looking. Arrived at Florenée, he leaned out of the car- 
riage window and discharged a volley of Italian voc- 
ables that knocked me flat. What was more, the 
facchino appeared to understand perfectly every word 
of it. He touched his cap and cried: “Si, si, signore!”’ 
and our get-away went like clockwork. 

I ate crow. I said: — 

“Miles, I regard you with nothing short of super- 
stitious veneration; and when we reach the pagan tem- 
ples of Rome, I will burn incense before you.” 

“Save your fuel,” says Miles. “I shan’t be able to 
keep it up.” 
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This candor was prudent, for that very afternoon he 
met his Waterloo. ‘There being two hours before 
dinner, I said I was going to truss myself up at a writ- 
ing table and get to work. He said he would go out 
and get the lay of the city before dark. This was rash 
of him. 

When the dinner hour had just four minutes more 
to go,—and dinner in Florence is late, —in comes 
Miles, badly winded, barely in time to get in under the 
wire. It was the same old story. He had not gone ten 
minutes from the hotel before he was lost. His idea 
had been to go around to Santa Maria Novella and 
back by way of the Duomo and the Uffizi, with squints 
at the Baptistery, Badia, and Bargello. But the streets 
did not behave properly. First he found himself back 
at the railway station, the scene of his late linguistic 
triumph. Next, he found himself among a lot of ware- 
houses in a district strongly recalling dear old East 
Boston. Pride and obstinacy uppermost, he resolved 
not to ask his way in English even if he never got back 
till morning. Next thing he knew, he was outside the 
city entirely and heading for the open country. This 
was carrying it too far. Turning about, he met a boy 
standing outside a little roadside wine shop. By now 
the old inferiority complex was working overtime and 
he said to himself : — 

“At last somebody who will be less of a linguist 
than lam. Let’s try.” 

He said to the boy: — 

“Do you speak English?” 

“No, signore.” 

“French?” 

“No, signore.’ 

“German?” 

““No, signore.” 

feusatin? 

ce No.” 


’ 
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Greek?” 

“No, no, no, signore!” 

“If he had answered yes to any of them,” relates 
Miles, ‘I would have been sunk, for by that time I 
didn’t even know my own language. But he was so 
ashamed of his fearful ignorance that he got out a map 
and showed me exactly where I was. But you wait. 
The next time I come over here I am going to know 
how to say ‘whoa’ to the beefsteak in four languages, 
and how to tell the waiter to fill the inkwells in five; 
and not only so, but I’m going to know how to talk 
with my hands like the Italians and fight with my feet 
like the French.” 

“T think that is why they don’t understand our 
Italian, Miles,”’ said I. ‘‘ We know the words, but we 
don’t know the gestures.” 

“I’m sure that’s the trouble. Italian without ges- 
tures is spaghetti without the cheese.” 

Convinced of this, in favoring circumstances of 
privacy we practised gestures in Italian. We grew 
quite proficient at some of them. But people who are 
always talking or writing about ‘‘gestures’’—‘ the 
Shanghai gesture,” “a political gesture,” and so on, 
had better try gesturing. Like harp-playing, which we 
always think of in connection with heaven, it is not so 
easy as it sounds. Still, you can learn to gesture if you 
are willing to practise. There is one, very eloquent, in 
which with clenched fist you give yourself resounding 
thumps on the chest or the duodenum. There is an- 
other in which, with thumb and forefinger, you pluck a 
molecule or an electron out of the atmosphere. An- 
other, rotary in motion, seems to go with the act of 
gargling spaghetti. We never tried these gestures in 
public, not being certain that we knew them well enough, 
and not caring to be thrown out of the window. But 
once accustomed, we grew quite attached to them, and 
they made, in comparison, our own Northern manner 


’ 
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of speech seem as tame as the conversation of wooden 
Indians. 

At Naples, looking over the steamship rail, we were 
puzzled to understand why the oars of the boatmen 
should be tied to the gunwales instead of working be- 
tween tholepins. But at Palermo we found out. There 
one boatman rammed another. Instantly both let go 
their oars to emphasize their oratory with appropriate 
gestures. When the rhetoric was finished, the oars 
were still there. But if they had not been tied on, they 
would have been floating away somewhere over by 
Capri. 

If the Mediterranean is no place for tholepins, 
neither is the chauffeur’s seat any place for a Latin. 
This interesting bit of scientific fact we came near pur- 
chasing with our lives. The hack horses in Rome are 
such pathetic creatures that you feel far better able to 
haul them than they you. We never got into one of 
those hacks without expecting a window sash to be flung 
up and a Beacon Hill spinster, leaning out, to scream 
EUS): —— 

‘““Aren’t you ashamed to let that poor horse haul 
you?”’ We grew quite sensitive about it. Day after 
day Miles would say earnestly :— 

“Do let’s see to-day if we can’t find some more 
robust specimen of Parisian beef.” 

It was no use. There was none. So this noon we 
had taken a taxi and were speeding for luncheon at that 
elusive and migratory hotel of ours in the Via Collina. 
The driver was temperamental. He liked thrills. He 
never asked us whether we liked them. He just missed 
a pedestrian who was about to board a motor bus. He 
missed him by so little that our hair stood on end like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine. The pedestrian, hay- 
ing gained the rear platform of the bus with a whole 
hide, leaned far out and, with the aid of both hands, 

sketched a genealogy of the cab driver. The driver, 
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nosing in and following the bus, countered with some 
intimate family history of the pedestrian. By this time 
all the other passengers were leaning out of the win- 
dows with broad grins hanging from both ears, and 
laying bets on the winner of these oral broadsides. We 
were horribly conspicuous and quite willing to call our 
man off if we had known any words he would answer 
to, but they were working too fast for us. It was the 
pedestrian who finished it. He let fly some particu- 
larly barbed shaft of repartee. It evidently struck a 
tender spot. For the taxi driver let go his wheel with 
both hands, the better to imprecate his foe, and our 
vehicle went veering up the busiest street in Rome, wild 
as a Texas steer. The motor-bus passengers laughed 
and cheered, and everybody had a fine time, but us. 

“There is one punishment,”’ I remarked, when things 
had quieted down a little, ‘that Dante didn’t think of 
for his Inferno.” 

“What could it be?” inquired Miles. 

“To tie the hands of a Latin and then say something 
to irritate him.” 

‘Dante probably thought of it,” said Miles, ‘but 
felt that it was too cruel even for Hell.” 

* 


* * 


~ The Italians, good souls, were forever taking pity 
on our helplessness. Time and again, in making change, 
we simply threw ourselves on their mercy. We would 
hold out a handful of coins and let them take what they 
wanted. This seemed to amuse them greatly. They 
would laugh, and, picking up one coin at a time, name 
it, and do the sum out loud for us. 

One day in the street car which jiggles through 
that enchanting landscape from Florence up to Fiesole, 
a dear old Franciscan friar picked us up. The con- 
ductor, a pleasant young fellow who knew a few words 
of English, was amused at the way we gawped at the 
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magnificent views as the car began to climb the moun- 
tain, and pointed out Boccaccio’s villa and Galileo’s 
observatory. The friar evidently thought there was 
some comedy to be extracted from us also, for he had 
the conductor make us understand that he would take 
us up to—we got the word monasterio — if we wished. 
We hastened to assure him that we did wish. 

The tramway ends at a pretty little piazza in the 
saddle of the hilltop. It was raining. The Brother had 
an umbrella. He begged us to take it. It seemed 
rather crude to let the old man go bareheaded in the 
rain; but he insisted, so we took it. He led us up a 
steep, winding lane, paved with cobbles, the Via San 
Francesco, between ancient walls coped with tiles, 
where the vine, moss, and lichen clung, nodded over by 
the slender cypress and the glistening olive. 

At a terraced parapet, pausing for breath, —the old 
Brother climbed better than we did: was it too many 
museums ?+—beside a splashing fountain and stone 
benches for sitting to get second wind, one looks down 
the valley of the Arno to the domes and towers of 
Florence a thousand feet below and several miles away, 
over steep slopes of vineyard, olive orchard, and white 
villas dreaming in groves of whispering cedars, roses 
blooming, February though it is, and oranges hanging 
golden ripe on the sunny southern exposures of wall 
shelters — all this swept to soft, silvery gray in veils of 
thin rain. 

One more climb, and we gain a green lawn in front 
of a little stone church. Our Brother pulls a rope end 
which dangles in the porch. A bell clanks musically. 
Inside sound shuffling steps of sandaled feet. At head- 
height in the heavy door, a slide is pushed back, and 
two eyes peer through a barred opening. There is a 
middling long parley during which I catch from the 
lips of our Brother the word ‘“‘Pazienza!” (Patience), 

uttered with a sweetness which has become a treasured 
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memory. Finally the door opens. We are led along 
a darkish corridor. From the church sounds the mur- 
mur of the Mass. 

Whatever made this good old man tzke the trouble 
to show us all over that charming , from end 
to end ‘sed fron top to botkeen, I acies hace, Me 
to guess. Perhaps they do it for anybody, but if so I 
hardly see how they have time to do anything clsc. The 
building is quite choice. Part of it, the church, dates 
from 1330 and 1407. In the friary are two doisters, 
one of the eighteenth century, the other of the four- 


device. Up from the rain-drenched sod rises the sweet 
dean smell of wet grass and garden flowers. 2 


and 2 study table beside 2 window which looked out 


understand that we were in the same fix, and all hada 
good laugh 

Half that afternoon we played around with this dear 
old man and quite lost our hearts to him— indeed, to 
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the whole place and everybody in it, for he took us up 
to the sacristy and introduced us to several more of the 
Brothers, some of whom spoke English. One saw 
faces here that were quite beautiful; faces in which 
happiness was a habit, hearts in which peace was a 
heavenly guest. Here were eyes, old and young, out 
of which shone a light of the spirit: there was no mis- 
taking it. And one marveled at how the soul of the 
Little Poor Man, the gentle Saint of Assisi, has gone 
on blessing and beautifying the world. 

At parting, one of the Brothers, so sweetly and 
genially that we could not tell whether in fun or in 
earnest, took our hands and said: — 

“We are forty-five Brothers here. Won't you two 
make us forty-seven?” 

From this point on, the story has variants... . I 
am free to admit that I could feel»myself slipping. A 
little chamber with a table, a chair, and a cot: this scale 
of living would be no novelty to me. The novelty 
would be that enchanting view of mist-silvered moun- 
tains swept by gray rain clouds; and the flowers and 
birds. I have had to live and work in plenty of places 
not half so appetizing. It would be fun to splash 
around in that pink marble sarcophagus out in the 
courtyard, which the Brothers use for a bathtub. If 
they would let me bring my plaster mask of Beethoven 
(for I have saints and a theology of my own), I could 
see nothing to hinder settling down here indefinitely. 
. . . | say—from this point on the story has variants. 
If you let Miles tell it, all that kept me from signing 
up then and there was his presence of mind in giving 
me the bum’s rush out of the monastery and all the way 


down the via San Francesco to the tramcar. 
* 


ee 
The art of life, they say, is being able to get along 
pleasantly with all sorts of people, and, I would add, 
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also with all sorts of civilizations. This one has a 
chance to try at Pompeii. In the village where I was 
fetched up, the diversion on fine Sunday afternoons was 
to walk out to the graveyard and read tombstones. 
Pompeii is an exciting Sunday afternoon in a graye- 
yard, but the excitement of a graveyard can peter out 
even in Pompeii, and it was petering out fast under a 
blazing afternoon sun and a raging thirst when I hap- 
pened to spy a bevy of bored-looking women sitting on 
a curbstone in a Pompeian alley. No guide was in 
evidence. Were these poor, weak sisters who, weary 
of well-doing, had fainted by the wayside? Suddenly 
a great light dawned on me. Here was Exhibit A! 

‘“Come on, Miles!’ I shouted, “‘this must be the 
lupanare.” 

‘““What’s the lupanare?”’ 

‘““Shush! Don’t ask so many questions. Come 
along.” 

“But what is it? I hope you’re not going to put on 
any more tombs. I’m almost ready for my own.” 

“This,” I confided, ‘‘is the place which is only men- 
tioned in the privacy of the royal cubiculum. One of 
my old schoolmasters told me about it, years ago. Of 
course I never forgot. It shocked the daylights out 
of him. But since then the works of Mr. Havelock 
Ellis have attained a wide circulation, and I do not 
think this sight will inflict any ethical damage.” 

We got in just as the crowd (‘‘men only’’) was 
coming out. English and Germans, parsonical faces, 
conversation constrained, they were evidently busy try- 
ing to think what they were going to tell their spouses, 
parked on the curbstone. Not being deterred by any 
such impediments to the spontaneous flow of high 
spirits, we two, after one look around, gave way to 
frank amusement. 

The Italian custodian looked intensely relieved. He 
spoke excellent English and had received us in the tone 
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of a bootlegger not quite sure whether his customer was 
a Government agent. Dropping his deprecatory man- 
ner, he now said: — 

“The signori do not feel it necessary to appear — 
what does one say? shocked.” 

“The signori have not taken holy orders, and they 
did not check their sense of humor at the door.” 

He smiled and nodded. 

‘““May one be permitted to ask if the signori are 
college professors?” 

“No. But they have read college professors’ books. 
Perhaps that is why they do not feel it necessary to 
appear shocked.” 

“I too,” said he, “‘read many books. Alas, I can 
do little else, for I was gassed and wounded in the 
War. Otherwise I would have been a journalist.” 

We fraternized. He showed us.the place with all 
the care of a research professor and with something 
the tone of scholarship. 

“How foolish it is,” said he, ‘“ for people to pretend 
to be shocked at such things as these! In traveling we 
should be scientists and philosophers. And were not 
the pagans better advised? At least, they did not pre- 
tend to that which was not. Can the signori explain 
to me why it is that people from the north of Europe 
and America, coming in here, feel it necessary to be- 
have as you have seen, while we Latins mostly do not?” 

“Tf the signori were able to answer that question, 
they could make a lot of money answering it for a good 
many more people than you, sir.” 

“Being obliged to remain here all day and seeing 
people of all nationalities under these conditions, one 
thinks of this matter much. Shall I tell the signori my 
whole thought? It i is this: that soap and water make 


the best perfume.” 
* 


x x 
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If we two were Babes in the Wood of Europe, we 
encountered plenty of fellow countrymen roaming amid 
the tall timber, who seemed to know less than we did 
about where they were going and what they were going 
to see when they got there. Occasionally we ventured 
a few friendly directions. These were always accepted 
with a gratitude that was almost tremulous. One 
morning at breakfast in a hotel at Venice, as we sat 
discussing our neighbors in tones discreetly pitched, 
Miles was saying: — 

‘““That American business man at the table over 
there by himself looks lonesome. Let’s ask him to 
come and eat with us.” 

Glad to come, he confided his troubles. 

“T left my friends in Egypt. They said to come up 
here; it would interest me. I’ve been into twenty-three 
churches so far, and if you ask me, I'll say they’re 
darned gloomy, but at that they’re no gloomier than 
eam,’ 

“Don’t you like the boating?” ventured Miles. 

““Oh, I suppose so. But they’re all rowboats. Now 
if they had motor boats that could go—” 

‘““There’s an idea! Speedboats on the Grand Canal! 
What?” 

He cheered right up. 

“You’ve said it! There’d be some class to that. 
I’m interested in motors—managing executive of a 
big automobile plant in Detroit, but I don’t fit here for 
ai. darn.” | 

“Why not try Monte Carlo? You might get a kick 
there.” 

‘Oh, I know all about that; read Irving Cobb’s 
magazine article, ‘ Breaking the Bunk at Monte Carlo.’ 
He says it’s a piker’s game compared to Tia Juana — 
you know; the joint just over the Mexican border from 
San Diego. I’ve been to Tia and sat in on that game. 
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Got away with my suspender buttons too. I guess 
there’s no kick for me at Montie.” 

“Have you tried Chillon?” I asked. 

“What’s Chillon?”’ 

“The castle Byron wrote about.” 

This gave Miles an idea. He said: — 

“The trouble with you is you’ve let your friends 
chase you around to a lot of old ladies’ church teas. 
Chillon is a man’s show. There’s where they give you 
the red, raw meat. Chillon is where they pulled the 
rough stuff and bumped them off. They show you the 
beam they hanged them from; and the dungeons they 
dropped them down; and the iron rings in the pillars 
they chained them to; and the chute where they shot 
you out into. the lake when they were through with 
you.” 

A gleam lighted our companion’s ‘eye. 

“Come on! No kidding?” He looked at us 
sharply. 

“Nota bit. This is the real thing. Genuine article. 
One hundred per cent. Didn’t you read Byron’s poem 
about the Prisoner of Chillon when you were a boy in 
school?” 

“Sure I did! I didn’t get you at first when you 
talked about Byron. Why, I liked that piece. I learned 
part of it. But it’s so long ago, and I kind of got the 
idea that it was all made up. I didn’t suppose it was a 
real place you could go to. Can you get there by 
train??? 

“Certainly.” We told him the route. ‘‘ And not 
only by train, but by tram. Street cars run right past 
the door.” 

“I’m sold on the idea. It’s on my way back to 
Paris.” 

“Tf it’s not up to the ad, write to us and we’ll re- 
fund your money.” 
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“Tt will be. Anything will be after these churches.” 

He seemed much more cheerful, and began to take 
an interest in life. Miles thought of another thrill for 
him; it had been a genuine one for us. 

“Do you see,” said he, “that old lady sitting over 
there at the table by the window?”’ 

iz Yes.” 

‘“‘She is a duchess. She owns the palace Wagner 
died in.” 

‘* What Wagner was that?” 

“Why, you know. The fellow that played short- 
stop with the Pirates.” 

‘Died in a palace! Say, those ball players are the 
birds that rake in the coin. A duchess, you say?” He 
looked fixedly at the old gentlewoman. 

“cs Niece 

“No kidding?” 

“ Ask the concierge. We met her. She speaks Eng- 
lish.” 

“It would be some class if I could go home and say 
I’d met a duchess.” 

“Tf the hotel manager will introduce you, talk to her 
about Wagner. She'll be pleased.” 

“Say, I’m glad I ran into you fellows. It’s bum 

luck we’re going in opposite directions. You don’t 
“seem to be having such a bad time. How do you 
do it?” 

‘Oh, when we get fed up with churches and museums, 
we start something.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“Well, we walk into a shop somewhere and pretend 
to be damn fools. It’s not difficult. You see, when we 
get bored, the idea is to make monkeys of ourselves and 
everybody we meet.”’ 

“T have half a mind,” says our Detroit friend, “to 
turn around and go along with you.” 
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“You'd better not,” I tell him. “I don’t think you’d 
like us very well. You see, we’re highbrows.”’ 

“Yes,” says Detroit witha grin. “I’d have guessed 
it! Say, a highbrow would fit with this bunch about as 
strong as the ham sandwich at the Jewish picnic.” 


XI 
LOTOS LAND 


Poor, drudging humanity has always cherished the 
imagination of some happy isle where one has nothing 
to do all day but sit in the sun, eat, drink, and enjoy 
life. An ancient fable has it that the oarsmen of 
Odysseus, weary with smiting the sounding billows, 
came at last ‘unto a land in which it seemed always 
afternoon.” Here, on the yellow sands, they beached 
their keels, ate of the lotos flower, and sang: — 


“ , . Our island home 


Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam.” 


If that fabled land of the lotos-eaters exists anywhere, 
its name is the Riviera. 

The Riviera is that sun-flooded terrace on the 
northern shore of the Mediterranean, partly in France, 
partly in Italy, sheltered from snows and north winds 
by the Maritime Alps, that land where oranges hang 
ripe on the trees and roses bloom in January —a basket 
“ of eternal spring dropped in the lap of winter. It is the 
Florida of Europe, and Nice is its Palm Beach. Its 
vogue is nothing recent. Nice is merely a modern 
spelling of Nike (victory), the name given this port 
of Greek colonists a little matter of perhaps twenty- 
five centuries ago. But see that crumbling ruin high on 
a rocky crest of the little town of Eze, which crowns 
a conical crag close to the sea. That is a temple to 
Isis, built by the Phceenicians long before the Greeks. 
And after the Greeks came the Romans. Julius Cesar 
and his nephew, Augustus, built fortresses, roads, and 
towers along this coast. After the Romans came the 
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Saracens, after the Saracens the Normans; centuries 
after the Normans Napoleon completed the coast road 
begun by Czsar Augustus, and to-day express trains 
roar along beaches where the Phenicians once hauled - 
up their galleys. 

A much-frequented region, and a good one for ex- 
amining the reliability of that persistent fable of the 
bliss. enjoyed by lotos-eaters. For one glance at the 
sea-wall promenade at Nice is enough to convince one 
that everybody in Europe with a taste for that narcotic 


leaf is here. 
* 


* OK 


This promenade let us approach with becoming awe. 
It is governed by social laws rigid as astronomy. Do 
you belong to fashion? Then there is only half a mile 
of it where you may allow yourself-to be seen— say 
from the Casino to the bathing beach. The hours, too, 
are rigorous, even the days. Fashion promenades about 
noon, then retires to the hotel terraces to sit at small 
round tables under awnings overlooking the sea, eating 
and drinking, whilst string orchestras spill jazz and 
light opera on the azure air. Afternoons, and espe- 
cially on Sundays, the common herd — including the in- 
telligentsia —takes possession: less select and more 
entertaining. At sundown—whisk! The place is 
deserted. Inquire why, and you learn the treachery of 
a lotos-land. It is like the spell of a wicked elf. At 
sundown the temperature drops like a stone, and, if 
you do not go indoors, the next day so will you, with 
the grippe. Such is the stiletto this smiling land can 
tuck between your unacclimatized ribs, such the taran- 
tula lying in the cup of the tropical flower. 

Sunday afternoon on the promenade. Being a pair 
of Mr. Nobodies from Nowhere, let us have a look at 
the crowd. Heavens! Is it possible that there can be 
so many different kinds of people in the world? Of 
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course, to begin with, you have French, Italians, Ger- 
mans, English, and Americans, and not so hard to 
tell apart as you might suppose. A little confusion 
about the Swiss, perhaps. A little more about the Rus- 
sians. (Russian countesses are quoted below par. 
Some young Englishmen tried picking them up and 
found them, like Spanish needles, easier to pick up than 
to drop.) You know the Germans by their round 
heads and spectacles; the English by their ruddy com- 
plexions, gray eyes, and superior air; the French by 
sallow skins and ironical expression; the Americans by 
their look of being from Sioux Falls, Iowa, and not 
giving a hooting hoo-rah who knows it. But within 
these easy classifications what an infinite variety! Shop- 
keepers, soldiers, sailors, priests, hawkers of colored 
spectacles and indecent postal cards, venders of news- 
papers and amber beads, a wandering harper. Here 
comes a fat blind beggar, singing raucously, led by his 
young wife wheeling a baby; and here two more, one 
blind and strumming on a guitar most vilely, the other 
leading him and rattling coppers in a wooden cup: two 
miserable wretches, soiled, sodden, and squalid. Small 
dogs are running and barking. A string orchestra, en- 
ringed by a dense crowd, is performing on the curb- 
stone. People sit on iron chairs, back to the sun, the 
“entertainment being to look one another over —and 
plenty of entertainment it is. Young workmen saunter 
along in their working clothes, bright blue scarfs 
knotted round their necks for cravats, wine and mortar 
stains on blouses and breeches. Want of Sunday clothes 
is no deterrent from coming out on promenade. The 
women all wear fresh flowers, carnations, roses, vio- 
lets, the delicate yellow fronds of the mimosa tree. 
And hello! here comes the prize-winner. She must be 
eighty years old if she is a day, gowned in ivory satin 
and lace, white shoes with high heels, white gloves, 
lorgnette, picture hat, and walking-stick with which she 
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hobbles along, an immense green-and-yellow parrot 
perched on her right shoulder. On an American side- 
walk such a spectacle would attract a crowd which 
would compel the police to ring in a riot call. Here? 
It hardly excites a mild ripple of interest. Which is 
the whole point of the matter. On the Board Walk of 
Atlantic City, given a little practice, you can come 
pretty close to plotting the curve of the people you see. 
In Nice? The thing is impossible. The reason these 
people are so interesting, not only to a stranger, but 
perpetually to one another, is that they are individuals. 
No two are alike. Variety is the spice. 

Here on this sunny terrace of the Mediterranean 
coast the enjoyment of life has been reduced to a fine 
art. Perhaps this doesnot sound very startling. After 
all, what can these people have on the Riviera that we 
cannot have on the Jersey coast or,in Florida or Cali- 
fornia? Very well. Let us itemize. It is twelve miles 
from Nice to Monte Carlo. That distance is traversed 
by two famous roads: one the Lower Corniche, which 
winds along the base of the cliffs through ancient coast 
villages by cape and cove; the other the Upper Cor- 
niche, which goes soaring along from mountainside to 
mountainside, a thousand or two thousand feet above 
the sea. 

Let us start by the Lower Corniche and return by 
the Upper. 

In our own country, landscape gardening is accounted 
a luxury of the rich. Here it is practised not only by 
the rich, but by the middle classes and even by the very 
poor. You pass villas set high on green terraces over- 
looking the sea, walled in among gardens of palms, 
cedars, olive trees, flowering plants, tinkling fountains, 
terra-cotta urns on gate posts or terrace balustrades, 
and lichened garden statuary of marble. The villas are 
of stone, covered with buff stucco and roofed with red 
tile. Their shutters are robin’s-egg blue. At their 
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second-story windows are iron balconies. You recog- 
nize at once the Italian villa style which many of our 
rich people have tried to transplant to New England. 
But in New England, with its colder light and bleak 
winters, this style does not domesticate kindly. Here, 
on the other hand, in the mellow red-golden sunshine 
against these reddish-brown cliffs these houses appear 
to have flowered naturally out of the landscape. As 
for windows, at home one never sees such windows. 
They are twice as high and half again as wide as ours, 
with never a mullion, and instead of sliding up and 
down—which only permits half the aperture to be 
open at a time—these are tall casements swung on 
hinges. They open half the side of a room to the blithe 
outdoors, and let in cheerful floods of golden sunshine 
and blue air. At any time after breakfast —the “‘ little 
breakfast”’ of coffee, rolls, and honey, which is served 
in one’s chamber —you may see people walking out on 
these balconies to bask in the warm morning sun and 
look out over the azure Mediterranean Sea. 

And these are not the villas of the aristocracy; they 
are comparatively modest dwellings, perched on sea- 
ward-looking crags all along this azure coast. Add 
these to the humblest wayside restaurants and wine- 
shops, and the stone dwellings of the peasant farmers. 
‘These steep hills and ravines which slant sharply to the 
sea have, by ages of toil and generations of backache, 
been terraced with stone, one above another, to alti- 
tudes of hundreds of feet, and on these rocky shelves 
grow olive trees, vineyards, and orchards of the orange 
and lemon. Every horizontal square yard of earth is 
tilled, though the golden balls of one orange tree may 
hang thirty feet above the top of its neighboring tree. 
How these people must have to work! 

Yet look at them. They are neverina hurry. They 
take their time at digging, picking, carting, or washing. 
They are always ready to stop for a chat, a smoke, or 
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a drink. Sociable souls! Every few hundred yards is 
a little buvette (drinkery), perched on a sea bird’s 
eyrie high above the flashing surf. Each somehow 
contrives to have its garden, perhaps just a wee space 
of stone pavement or hard-packed earth shaded by 
trellised vine or orange trees, with two or three round- 
topped tables and a brace of cane-seated chairs to each, 
with a view of the mountains and sea. If there is not 
earth enough for an orange tree to grow, they have it 
in a stone tub. 

The love of beauty among these people is a marvel. 
Their good taste is an instinct. You may ride all day 
with hardly an object to offend the eye. And this love 
of beauty pervades all classes. Up here on the Grand 
Corniche road some poor devil is trying to bring a 
few hardscrabble square yards of terraced soil back 
under cultivation. He is rebuilding a crumbled house 
wall. And what else? Be hanged if he has not found 
a cast-off marble bust somewhere, nose broken and 
badly damaged. And he has set it up on a rude pedes- 
tal of stucco at the end of a tiny trellised garden walk. 
And the thing looks well, has style. Down by the rail- 
road yards at Nice in a slum district is another buvette 
where track hands go to munch their bread and drink 
their bottles of the vin ordinaire. It is just a dusty 
patch of earth, this time without even shade. All 
there is to do with are a few tables, stools, and 
benches. Yet these people have made neat pathways 
with borderings of cobblestones, set out a few 
flowering plants, and behold, the place looks wondrous 
appetizing. 

And gradually, from this ancient people and this old 
land, the great lesson is borne in upon you that beauty 
does not necessarily cost money. All beauty need cost 


is the use of one’s brains. 
* 


* * 
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A young sculptor once told me that I ought to take 
my writing tools to some hill town in the Riviera if I 
wished to settle down to a winter of hard work. “ Hill 
town” to me, as it would to any other New Eng- 
lander, suggested some mountain village among the 
Berkshires, with wooden farmhouses and a general 
store. A hill town in the Riviera, as indeed anywhere 
along down through Italy, is about the most thrilling 
article of the picturesque you would be able to imagine. 
And nothing could be more hopeless than to settle down 
in one of them with the idea of being able to work 
quietly at anything but studying the life and customs 
and history of the town itself. For do you realize what 
these hill towns are? They are medieval walled vil- 
lages, a thousand or two thousand years old, in which 
nothing whatever seems to have been changed for the 
last five hundred years, except bed and body linen and 
sometimes, one is constrained to add, not even these. 
These towns are strewn around the landscape like worn 
gold coins on the green, baize tables of the gambling 
casino at Monte Carlo. And such, indeed, they have 
been—counters in the age-old gambling game of war 
andempire. Try to write in one of them? ‘They them- 
selves are history, drama, poetry, fiction, and painting! 

Look at one of them, Eze, for example, founded by 
the Pheenicions perhaps three thousand years ago. A 
quarter of a mile back from the tide-line of the azure 
Mediterranean rises a conical peak a quarter of a mile 
high, and behind it mountains half as high again. Up 
to that conical peak zigzags a terraced and fortified 
road, half highway, half mule path. On the very sum- 
mit is a crown of walls and towers and red-tiled roofs, 
slender campanile, and castellated battlements. It is as 
if the rugged hill had blossomed at its summit into a 
dusky yellow flower of walls and towers. Is it pos- 
sible that the place can have been built with any other 
object than to be one of the most picturesque spots in 
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the world? Don’t believe it! That walled town was 
built at a time when to live down close to the sea beach, 
with or without a stone wall around you and plenty 
of boiling oil to pour over the battlements, was de- 
liberately to ask for a sudden and violent termination 
of your career. Pirates! Peaceable and hard-working 
people by day, therefore, tilled their orchards and vine- 
yards and watched their flocks on the terraced lower 
slopes of these fortified villages, and at night, climb- 
ing up into them, shut the gates; andif strangers started 
up those zigzag paths, large and lumpy dornicks were 
rolled down on their heads as a gentle intimation that 
intruders were not welcome. 

Meeting a scholarly young Englishman at one of the 
hotels in Nice, where he lived and read manuscripts for 
a publishing house, I spoke to him about Eze. 

“Eze!” he exclaimed. ‘‘One can’t believe that a 
place as picturesque as Eze actually exists, can one? 
Have you seen it at sunset, the lower slopes of vine- 
yards and orchards in shadow, and the walls and towers 
on the summit a glowing rose? Some poet—lI can’t 
think who— has a line that just hits it off: — 


“A rose-red village, half as old as time.” 


But Eze is only.one among dozens, yes, scores. You 
see such villages clinging precariously to some lofty 
shelf of a precipice, its terraced orchards and vine- 
yards tucked up around it like voluminous skirts, its 
outer house walls and window ledges overhanging a 
sheer drop of hundreds of feet, the slender campanile 
of its ancient church lifting its belfry from rugged 
mountain profile against a sunset sky of golden tarnish, 
like a slender lily swaying on its stalk and putting forth 
a fanciful flower of carillons swung in open arches. 
Or you see them on rocky eminences that rise amid 
fertile plains, their red-tiled roofs close packed behind 
_gray city walls against whose foundations grow the vine 
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and olive, and from whose battlements wave flowering 
shrubs. 

The economic structure of that ancient society can 
be read at a glance: pastures, orchards, and vineyards, 
a fortified town, with church tower and castle battle- 
ments rising among its dwellings Church, state, and 
peasantry. Walk into one of these town gates. At 
one stride you have stepped back ten centuries. Here 
is a fountain jet playing into a stone basin in the shape 
of a Maltese cross, beside which women, kneeling in 
baskets, are washing clothes. Beyond is a tiny paved 
courtyard, its white area shaded by an immense syca- 
more, under which the market business of the village is 
being transacted, and oh, so leisurely! Between pur- 
chases these good folk sit on the circular bench round 
the bole of the tree and exchange the news. And what 
interesting things to buy, could one think of any way to 
carry them home: pottery which looks as ancient as 
Pompeii and is brand new; straw hats of a coarse weave 
with enormous brims, just,the thing for gardening under 
a hot summer sun; basket hampers of wickerwork, in 
all shapes and sizes. They look wonderfully con- 
venient for something—you do not know what, but 
you would like to take the lot, for they cost about one 
fifth of what such articles would cost with us, and are 
better made. Then hand-cobbled shoes and sandals, 
very strong, shapely, and seemingly comfortable to the 
foot. One would like to buy a few pairs of these, espe- 
cially the sandals; maybe a pair of these interesting, 
pointed-toe wooden sabots, if you could learn to run 
in them as these people do, without finding yourself, at 
the third step, in your stockinged feet. 

Out of this shady courtyard on all sides go narrow, 
winding streets of stone houses, the space from wall to 
wall hardly the width of a wheel track. Canaries 
hanging in wooden cages at casement windows spill 
these cool alleys full of gay music, and one of the prin- 
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cipal articles of merchandise everywhere in these towns 
appears to be flowers. Imagine one of our main auto- 
mobile highways with two thirds of its gasoline filling 
stations, quick-lunch stands, and soft-drink emporiums 
turned into flower stands, gay with purple violets (at 
seven cents a double handful), yellow jonquils, pink 
carnations, red roses, and graceful yellow sprays of 
the mimosa. And not only do these people sell flowers; 
they also, even quite poor folk, wear and carry them, 
like the people of that charming imaginary city in the 
Arabian Nights. 

Is it so surprising that artists should gravitate to 
these walled towns from all over Europe? Here are 
their pictures, any direction you care to look, ready and 
waiting to be painted. And of a blithe blue morning 
like this one you may see them in smock and tam-o’- 
shanter out in some meadow belaw the town walls, 
standing to their easels and squinting up at one of these 
flat-topped campanili, at the summit of which a gleam- 
ing bronze bell is hung in an ornate framework of 
wrought-iron curlycues touched here and there with 
bronze and gilding, which gleam golden in the sun 
against a sky of turquoise. 

And then, as if to show what immense stores of the 
dramatic-picturesque this country holds in reserve, 
there is the village of Gourdon. It is twenty miles 
back from the sea, which you may spy from its lofty 
parapets. It stands on a pinnacle of rock at least two 
thousand feet above the gorge of the river that rattles 
down among the mountains. Your neck grows cramped 
with staring up at the sheer incredibility of a village 
having been built on such a summit. Was it sheer 
bravado? Or was it sheer desperation? 

Up the face of the cliff to its walls climbs another of 
those zigzag mule paths. A car, to reach it, must wind 
and climb among the river gorges and up the mountain 
plateaus another eight or ten miles. These miles are 
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through such scenery as poets dream of —terrific preci- 
pices, with horny pines and sycamores brandishing 
clenched fists at the heavens; caravans and grottos in 
which hermits and holy men could, and often did, dwell; 
waterfalls which come tumbling over cliffs hollowed out 
beneath to a rude architecture of half-domical vaulting; 
and snowy peaks of the Maritime Alps rising behind, 
their white slopes a tender mauve under afternoon sun, 
with a beauty which speaks in wordless eloquence. I 
know of two poets and only two who could measure 
up to the splendor of such scenery. One was A‘schylus. 
The other was Shelley. 

Now come immense sweeps of mountain upland, here 
and there a low-roofed sheepfold of rubblestone, and 
near at hand the flock, watched by a shepherd leaning 
on his crook, smoking his pipe, cloak on shoulders, 
scrip on thigh, and dog at his side. This is the land- 
scape and these the shepherds of the early Florentine 
paintings of the Nativity, which have since been copied 
all over the Western world. From such humble origins 
did the proletariat of the Roman Empire create its 
mighty legend. 

And at the summit stands Gourdon, a walled village 
of sixty people and two hundred goats, with its tiny 
streets, only wide enough for two people to pass, its 
tiny houses, the lower story for the animals, the upper 
for the people, and reached by an outside staircase of 
stone; its tiny church; yes, and its tiny castle, if you 
please, built powerfully round a central court where 
cypresses wave and a fountain plays, and where on an 
ancient tablet high over its portal arch you may read 
that its builder was a certain Ludovici di Lombard who 
lived some seven or eight centuries ago. I suppose this 
town was fairly safe, even in those desperate days, for 
it was so hard to get here, and when once you got here 
there was nothing here worth getting. Except the view. 
From the terraced parapet of this village you look 
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perpendicularly down half a mile to the river gorge; all 
round, the stony mountain peaks slope off to green val- 
leys of the vineyard and olive orchard; and, far to the 
southward, over a landscape which is as mountainous 
seas congealed into stone, the golden shining of sun- 
light on the blue Mediterranean. 

* 


* O* 


In the centre of this landscape setting, a glittering 
white gem with a sinister history, is Monte Carlo. And 
at the knotted convergence of these shimmering web- 
strands sits that old spider, the gambling Casino. 

Imagine the Paris Opera House, itself an over- 
ornamented edifice in none too good taste, done over 
in buff stucco, with flamboyant sculptures spread-eagling 
themselves from its cornices and balustrades, set on a 
system of terraced semitropical gardens high on a prom- 
ontory overlooking the sea, and inside of it, combined 
with a temple of operatic music, a gilded saloon of the 
Furies. Let us go in and watch the wheel of fortune 
spin. 

To do so you must first show your passport and pay 
ten francs. The passport, I suspect, is precaution 
against the zeal of some bombing radical who might 
conceive it a good deed to blow the outfit into the sea, 
though it seems also to do with social status, for I saw 
a dusky bookkeeper from the Argentine having diffi- 
culty to obtain admission. Next you must check your 
hat and coat. Another franc. Now you take your red 
ticket and go into a pretentious opera-house foyer. On 
the bulletin boards outside, Thais is announced for one 
day and Parsifal for the next! The door to the gaming 
saloons is to the left of the portals to the auditorium. 
The attendant tears a corner off your red ticket. Enter. 

High, wide halls, sumptuously ornate with frescoes, 
gilding, and chandeliers as numerous of lamp globes 
as clusters of gigantic grapes, a dun-colored daylight 
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showering down from rotunda skylights, and, under 
them, long tables covered with green baize, their places 
full of seated figures greedily intent on their banquet 
of chance, other figures equally intent leaning over 
their shoulders, often as many as two or three deep. 
There is a subdued mutter of conversation punctuated 
by the bark of the gamekeepers and the chink of coins 
and counters pushed out or raked in by the wooden 
rakes of the croupiers. 

In the centre of each table is a heavy wheel of bur- 
nished brass with letters and figures in enamel. A four- 
branched ratchet sets it spinning for a twist of the hand. 
At the same moment a white marble is sent spinning 
round a track in the opposite direction. As it loses 
momentum, it drops into a numbered groove of the 
wheel. That number wins. But there are zero and 
thirty-six other numbers which do not win. Your 
chance is one out of thirty-seven. From the wheel in 
both directions along the table go spider webs of lines 
enclosing numerals in gilt. On these the players lay 
their coins and counters. At each side sit the croupiers, 
dealers, and lookouts. The wheel turns. The marble 
spins. It drops. The gamekeeper barks the number. 
Out go the rakes. They push a few coins to a winner. 
They haul in many coins from the losers. The players 
lay fresh wagers. Twirl, spin—wheel and marble 
revolve; the game begins again. 

And can people be found to bite at such an unbaited 
hook? Oh, plenty, plenty! Yes, but what kind of 
people? Well, look at them. You will be surprised and 
not a little puzzled. Where are the proud princes, the 
swaggering millionaires, the glittering demimondaines 
of Monte Carlo fiction? In some of the private saloons 
after midnight and the Opera you might see one now 
and then perhaps. But what are these drab, middle- 
class people doing in here? A dozen nationalities, here 
and there a face eager, or feverish, or despondent, but 
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mostly expressionless, except the eyes intent on the little 
ruled account books in which they keep careful tally 
of losses, and winnings—if any. Outwardly there is 
little excitement. They are working as hard as bank 
clerks, and the work looks as prosaic. One can spy 
little emotion on the faces of the losers. They come 
here day after day, and it is a long-term enterprise 
of fairly small sums in which one day apparently counts 
little, one game less, and one spin of the wheel almost 
nothing at all. More than half are women, a large 
proportion of them elderly women, well dressed and 
with thoughtful faces. Are they merely amusing them- 
selves of a forenoon, having made up their minds that 
it will cost so much, and having kissed that sum good- 
bye? I understand that many are such. But here is a 
high-bred, high-strung Frenchwoman of sharp patrician 
features, richly gowned in black, and brilliantly jeweled. 
Her eyes burn, her hands fidget; she is all on edge. 
And here are old plucked vultures of the game— Rus- 
sians, Italians, French, Germans, English, stoop-shoul- 
dered and blear-eyed, lean fingers clawing greedily at 
winnings. Look at those hands. How they have the 
look of having been put to ignoble uses! See those fat 
fingers of the gamekeeper, smoothing, patting down, 
and caressing the hundred-franc notes in the metal- 
covered cash cases let into the table top and below its 
level. The wheel turns, the marble spins. Click! It 
drops into a numbered slot. The winning number is 
barked aloud. The rakes clink the won and lost coins. 
And the game goes on... . 

Outside the sun gleams, the sea shines, and brawny 
brown mountains bask naked in the warm morning 
beams. From these casino terraces is unrolled to the 
view one of the most glorious landscapes imaginable. 
Phew! Let us go outside... . 

Into the harbor roadstead steam two huge passenger 
liners from America, and the white steam yacht of an 
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American millionaire. Such enormous vessels in such 
a tiny port? Yes, but where the carcase is, there will 
the vultures be gathered. 

“Crack!” barks a rifle. “Crack!” and “Crack 
Crack!” Ho! a suicide? All your literature about 
Monte Carlo has bidden you expect the corpses of self- 
slaughtered wretches to be lying so thick in the public 
gardens that the gardeners could not steer their lawn 
mowers in amongst them. No. Down there on a 
terrace just above this azure sea is a sign saying: 
“Shoot the pigeons!” 

Clay pigeons, of course? Not at all. Live birds. 
Look! 

In the middle of a greensward a trap clicks. Out fly 
two pairs of dove-gray wings. A shot rings out; then 
another, and another. Down fall two crumples of 
shapeless feathers, one on the greensward, the other 
into the sea. A dog retrieves one, a boatman in a skiff 
the other. Two boys in jockey caps and breeches run 
out and set the trap. . Two more birds are loosed. 
“Crack! crack!’ down they tumble. . . . And so on, 
hour after hour. And this in the midst of one of the 
most gorgeous landscapes in all Europe. 

The taste of something sour and bitter seemed in my 
mouth. I turned to my companion. I said: — 

“So this, Miles, is Monte Carlo.” 

“Yes,” said he, “‘a place where people gamble away 
money they have not earned, and shoot-creatures that 


cannot resist.” 
* 


* * 


The playbill on the bulletin board outside the door 
of the Opera House Casino, announcing the perform- 
ance of Wagner’s “‘solemn, stage-festival dedication 
play,” Parsifal, for the following evening, requests 
patrons to be in their seats promptly at six o’clock, “in 
order not to disturb the religious austerity of the 
work.” 
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If there was wanting a supreme irony to this pleasure 
ground of Europe here, I suppose it was a performance 
of Parsifal under the same roof with a gambling casino. 
But there was one other touch quite as shrewd. Out 
on the terrace overlooking the sea is a monument to 
Hector Berlioz. Below a spirited bust of the composer, 
grouped round the pedestal, are three figures from 
his Damnation of Faust. One is Faust himself, one 
is Marguerite, the third is Mephistopheles. The 
figures of Faust and Marguerite are not above the 
commonplace, conventional-romantic, and sentimental- 
ized prettiness. But the figure of Mephistopheles has 
spirit. It stands round an angle of the pedestal from 
the other two, one foot crossed over the other, long 
mantle falling in lean folds to the pointed-toed shoes, 
cock’s feather alert over one ear of the cowled head, 
face cynical, sneering: “the spirit that denies.” Was 
ever a more discontented devil? And was ever cynical, 
sneering, discontented devil in a spot more appropriate? 

Yes, and one other touch of resemblance in the gam- 
ing saloons of the Casino itself rang the same bell of 
ironical fitness. The ornate decoration of those halls 
haunts you as somehow vaguely familiar. You grope 
and grope for it. What are they copied from? Some- 
thing in France; but where? Then you have it! The 
Hall of Mirrors in Versailles, where the peace treaty 
was signed in June 1919, even to the green baize table 
on which that other gambling game of Mars and Mam- 
mon was played out with a cynicism compared to which 
these tables of Monte Carlo are an afternoon tea of 
harmless old gentlewomen in the village of Cranford. 

* 


* * 
Such, then, is the land of the lotos-eaters and such 
the people of it. A golden land it is, 


...aland 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 
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But there is poison in the bell of this gorgeous tropical 
flower, and I believe I know what it is. It is a poison 
by no means confined to the Riviera, by no means pe- 
culiar to Monte Carlo. It is a desperate superstition 
which persistently afflicts the human race. It is the 
belief that ‘the good life’’—as Greek philosophers 
would have the term—consists in consuming without 
producing. That is the dream of toiling millions, the 
bliss for which we sigh. Very well. Here is a place 
where people come who are able to gratify that ap- 
petite. And look at them! 


PART FOUR 
ITALIAN CONCERTO 


XII 
IN A GONDOLA 


From the windows of a railway carriage on a long 
bridge over a tidewater lagoon one sees, low on the 
night horizon, a tiara of glittering lights. The tide- 
water is the Adriatic, and behind those lights lies 
Venice. 

The train rolls into a modern railway station. 
Traveling bags are passed out of the window to a 
porter, tossed on a cart, and trundled on before. You 
follow. So far there is no difference from a hundred 
other cities. The porter wheels his cart out of the sta- 
tion to a broad stone platform with steps descending 
to a blackly glimmering water. It looks like a river. 
On its opposite bank, cut in ebony against a moonlit 
sky of silvery blue, are stately palaces with facades of 
Gothic arches, and a lofty dome. At the foot of these 
wide stone steps wavelets ripple and splash, and along 
them lies a fleet of gondolas. ‘Traveling bags are 
stowed in the bow. You step down on a maroon carpet 
to a black-cushioned seat in the stern. The gondolier 
lunges at his oar. Off glides the craft across water shot 
with silvery flickerings of moonlight. That step from 
station platform to gondola spans five centuries. 

a 


* * 


How still everything is! No street noises; no hoot, 
no clang, no clatter; only a wide canal alive with si- 
lently gliding lights. Emerging from the shadow, they 
take shape as gondolas, long, slender, high-stemmed 
and high-sterned, the figure of the gondolier gaunt 
against night sky. To each stroke of the oar your own 
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craft rocks gently. You scan it with curiosity: its black 
woodwork is ornately carved; its gunwales are brave 
with dolphins and sea horses of burnished brass, and 
up towards the bow burns a light in a brass lantern- 
standard. 

““Maeh!” growls the gondolier, an unspellable 
sound in deep guttural. 

It is the warning syllable when rounding a corner. 
A cunning twist of the oar, and the gondola darts out 
of the large canal into a small one, a rio, of which 
Venice has some hundred and fifty, spanned by twice 
that number of bridges; for these rii are not wider 
than a driveway. 

And now the experience does become weird. You 
are in a maze of these rii, winding, branching, inter- 
secting. You glide under little stone-arched bridges 
delicately carved, beside which steps for gondola 
landings descend out of little city squares where 
church facades, flamboyant with sculpture, glow in the 
yellow radiance of electric light globes, and slender 
campanili taper into the night sky. And all the while 
you are being rowed along in what one is tempted to 
call an alley, except that “alley” is with us an undig- 
nified term, whereas these small canals are among the 
most beautiful streets in the world, lined on both sides 
with stone palaces, sea water flowing against their 
foundation blocks; private gondolas moored at front 
steps; lower-story windows barred with iron grilles 
fancifully wrought; the key blocks of portal arches 
being sculptured masks of their fifteenth-century build- 
ers. Perhaps there is a waterside garden, where the 
laurel, ilex, and cypress sway their fronds over terra- 
cotta urn and rustic statuary. 

Again, what a stillness broods over this teeming 
haunt of men! No sound save the rhythmical splash 
of the gondolier’s oar. There is a sluggish current, 
but the water smells clean, with that fresh briny tang 
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which the nostrils welcome as the cool and fragrant 
exhalation of the salt sea. Moonbeams slant down 
into these narrow ways walled with palaces and paved 
with water. This strange beauty lays on the lips a 
spell of utter silence. You hesitate to speak lest a 
breath dispel the enchantment. 

Now the gondola glides into a wider water. A misty 
glamour of moonlight glimmers blue in a milky haze 
of that vapor exhaled from salt water on cool nights. 
Above it three great domes seem dimly floating or 
hovering, and farther off, perhaps a quarter of a mile, 
in what looks like a harbor roadstead, the dark bulk 
of an ocean liner at anchor lifts her sharp bow high 
out of water against 'a mass of Gothic arcades, domes, 
and a towering campanile. 

“Signori,” says the gondolier, ‘the Grand Canal.” 

He has ceased rowing; the gondola grazes a flight 
of stone steps leading up from a gentle washing of 
wavelets to a balustraded terrace lighted by moonlike 
electric light globes. A hotel porter grapples the craft 
with a boat hook and lifts out the bags. You climb 
out on the slippery steps. You pay the gondolier. You 
pay him too much. You always pay a gondolier too 
much. He sees to that. He is famous for seeing to it. 
In fact, you pay him exactly twice the regulation fee. 
And you never, then or later, begrudge him a lira of 
it. . . . Now enter the vestibule and— presto, pass! 
—here is a hotel lobby, all glass doors, stone floors, 
crimson carpets, and an elevator. Ten paces and you 
are back from the fourteenth century and in the twen- 
tieth. Was that weird boat-ride only the most delight- 
ful of dreams? No. For just outside these windows 
are the gliding gondolas, the glimmering water, and 
the round white moon. No, it was not enchantment. 


It is Venice. 
* 


* Ox 
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Yes, but the next sensation is one of fishy-eyed 
skepticism. All this is very romantic, but is not the 
gondola in reality a toy antique kept going merely for 
the delectation of tourists? Could one not have climbed 
aboard some motor bus or street car and come hooting 
or clanging by back streets up to some back door 
of this hotel? Make inquiry. Yes, you could have 
walked —a traipse of three miles through a maze of 
calli (which are small streets), across a dozen campi 
(which are small squares), and over innumerable 
bridges. As for street cars and motor busses, here 
they are, plying the Grand Canal, vaporetti, large 
gasoline launches, boarded at stated wharves through 
very subwaylike ticket turnstiles, but only available 
for main routes. No, the gondola is no tourist exhibit. 
It remains the quickest, easiest (though not the cheap- 
est!) way to get around this strange city. 

If you still doubt this, step into a gondola any morn- 
ing and tell the gondolier to row you up the Grand 
Canal. This thoroughfare describes a letter $, which 
divides the city into two slightly unequal parts. On 
each side it is lined with fantastically beautiful palaces 
in the Gothic style; up and down it all day and half the 
night flows the life of Venice. Here come gondoliers 
propelling boatloads of coal, of wood, of groceries, of 
fruit and vegetables. This one is full of milk cans; the 
next one is piled high with laundry bags. Another is 
laden to the gunwales with wine in bottles, crated in 
wickerwork; in the next is a sewing machine. Here 
come two men rowing in an incredibly small boat a 
pianoforte, and after them a boy gondoliering a boat- 
load of iron cogwheels. Police officials swirl past in 
swift motor launches and land at the steps of a mag- 
nificent fifteenth-century palace, now the City Hall 
Annex. Or they go farther upstream to where a 
beautiful medieval building pours marble stairs to the 
tide line. That is the Police Court. 
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A police gondola, oared by two patrolmen, rows 
over to a square where children are romping too near 
the water’s edge, and the officers tell them to play 
farther back from the coping. A party of school chil- 
dren are packed on the deck of one of these seagoing 
motor busses, waiting for it to start. “Two gondoliers 
row past singing some old song to the rhythm of their 
_ oar-stroke. To plague them the children start singing 
in chorus some song of their own at a different tempo, 
drowning out the gondoliers. The gondoliers laugh 
good-naturedly and wave to the children as the motor- 
bus boat steams away with them, still singing. And to 
what school are these children going? You may re- 
member that in the thirteenth century a citizen of 
Venice was the first European ever to reach the Far 
East. Seven centuries later these Venetian children 
are going by motor craft to the Marco Polo High 
School. ; 

The next craft is a barge propelled by four gondo- 
liers, stacked ‘high with household goods—a moving 
van! But here comes the prize exhibition-piece: a 
gondola as slim and narrow, as tipsy and fragile, as a 
double-sculling shell, which, indeed, it is, except that 
the two handsome youths in white sweaters and white 
flannel breeches stand each to an oar and row the 
gondolier’s stroke instead of sitting on sliding seats. 
It requires more skill than the college oarsman’s and 
the gondolier’s together. One leg is held stiff and 
straight, the other bends with the stroke, which uses 
arms, shoulders, waist, and even a hollowed back. It 
is a kind of rowing which, especially in the swash from 
passing motor craft, makes an eight-oared or even 
a single shell seem like juvenile paddling in a pleasure- 
park rowboat. In fact, the feat looks plumb impos- 
sible, and you strain your eyes after the pair till they 
disappear, to see if they won’t tip over. 

Thus, on the Grand Canal, the life of to-day; and on 
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its banks stand beautiful monuments to the life of 
yesterday—palaces of white, pink, cream-colored 
marbles, bleached by centuries of blazing suns and 
scoured by as many of rains and sea winds; palaces that 
rise in story after story of airy arcades and stone em- 
broidery, delicate as lacework and fantastic as a dream. 
And not one or two or a dozen of them, but scores — 
yes, hundreds— on each side of this Grand Canal and 
mile after mile of the lesser canals. Hardly a one but 
has some history, romantic or grim. In this, the Pa- 
lazzo Rezzonico, Robert Browning lived and died, and 
a marble tablet.bears his epitaph: — 


Open my heart and you will see 
Graven inside of it, “Italy!” 


A few oar-strokes more and you are looking up at the 
pointed-arch windows behind which, in the winter of 
1858-59, Richard Wagner composed the second act 
of Tristan and Isolde. Across the canal and around 
a turn is the palace where, in 1592, Giordano Bruno 
was betrayed by his host; and in the next one to it Lord 
Byron wrote the opening cantos of Don Juan. Keep 
on up this bewildering succession of stately mansions, 
past the site of Petrarch’s house, under the Rialto, a 
bridge of which Shakespeare wrote three centuries ago, 
and you come to the finest Lombardesque palace in 
Venice, the Palazzo Vendramini Calerghi. In the wall 
of its orchard fronting the canal, festooned with vines, 
is a marble medallion profile of Richard Wagner with 
an eloquent epitaph by the Italian poet d’Annunzio, 
which says that in this palace, on February 13, 1883, 
the composer of Tristan drew his last breath. 

How the romance of that life goes on echoing down 
the halls of time! Each evening at dinner here in 
Venice I had noticed across the hotel dining room an 
elderly but still quite handsome Italian gentlewoman 
dining alone. Her appearance was so distinguished 
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that an Englishman, half in jest but quite respectfully, 
asked one of the Venetian guests: — 

‘Who, pray, is that venerable prima donna?” 

“The Duchessa della Grazia,” said the Venetian. 
And, being very proud of the old gentlewoman, he 
volunteered the information: ‘‘She belongs to the 
Bourbon family of Naples and is also connected with 
the Hapsburgs of Austria. She has estates in Sicily 
and in Styria and a palace on the Grand Canal, but she 
spends her winters here in the hotel because the palace 
is so hard to heat.” 

“Which one of the palaces on the Grand Canal is 
hers?” I inquired. 

“The Palazzo Vendramini Calerghi.”’ 

“But that was the place where Wagner worked at 
Parsifal and ended his days.” 

“Certainly. The Duchessa knew Wagner well.” 

It furthermore appeared that the’ Duchessa, like so 
many others of the Italian aristocracy who have ever 
since the Renaissance maintained a tradition of high 
cultivation, spoke half a dozen languages fluently, 
among them English. Being eighty-four years old and 
a little deaf, she was not ill-pleased that one or two 
among the guests who go swarming through that 
Venetian hotel all winter should know or care anything 
about her old friends of half a century ago. For she 
had indeed known Wagner well, and Madame Cosima, 
his second wife, the daughter of the pianist and com- 
poser Lizst, and Lizst himself, many of whose pieces 
for the harp she had, having been an accomplished 
harpist, played for him from his own manuscript. In 
her reminiscence one saw again the life in that ancient 
mansion, as sumptuous and as huge as an art museum, 
in which the Wagners lived on an upper floor, coming 
down to the drawing-room of the Duchessa’s father in 
the evenings for music. She heard Lizst, in spite of 
fingers stiffening with age, still playing the pianoforte 
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valiantly. And through the long, sunshiny mornings 
she heard Wagner striding up and down his salon as 
he composed, seldom if ever touching his piano, but 
singing, ‘‘and,” added the Duchessa with a smile, 


‘singing none too well!” 
* 


* OX 


Stay in Venice as long as you like, I doubt if one 
would ever tire of prowling in a gondola among the 
little canals. No two are alike, no single hundred- 
yards of one is like another. Besides, the gondoliers 
are such amusing rascals. Nominally, the gondola 
costs you ten lire (about forty cents) an hour with one 
lira for tip. Actually, it costs you whatever the gondo- 
lier can get out of you. His methods of extraction are 
many and devious. It takes time and money to learn 
them all. That first evening, coming from station to 
hotel, the ruse was to stop rowing just before reaching 
the hotel steps and entreat: — 

“ Signori, you have seen Venice. Now be generous!” 

I’ll say we were! He got twenty lire. Many a 
time I had admired the sweeping bows of operatic 
tenors. I know now that they were learned from 
grateful gondoliers. 

The price agreed on next morning with another 
gondolier for rowing to St. Mark’s was ten lire. At 
the landing stairs, on being handed eleven lire, he 
looked outraged. 

“Tt is clear, Miles,’”’ I said to my friend, ‘that we 
have been guilty of some grave social error. Have 
you any idea what it is?” 

“Tf my Italian book was correct,” said Miles, “this 
flow of language means that the price is ten lire an 
hour or additional fraction thereof. I wondered why 
the bird was rowing so slowly.” 

“After all,” said I, “‘tourists should not rob the 
widow and orphan.” 
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I coughed up twelve lire more. The gondolier’s 
offended countenance dissolved in smiles. 

“You,” says Miles sadly, “have pensioned that 
pirate for life.” 

“It wouldn’t be Venice,” I reply, with sweet resig- 
nation, “if you weren’t gypped by your gondolier.” 

In the evening, it being a night of full moon, we 
ordered another gondola for a row up the Grand 
Canal. This time it was our fatal mistake to hire the 
buccaneer by the hour. He turned the voyage into a 
drifting race. For the first half-mile this was not so 
bad, for it gave time to let the scenes sink in. The 
palaces glimmer in moonbeams like dream mansions of 
a dream city. Their delicate facades are a poet’s fan- 
tasy. Yet what poet ever dared'dream a place so fan- 
tastic—a city of stone built in water, and not one 
Aladdin’s Palace of enchantment rising from the sea, 
but dozens, scores, yes, hundreds of them seeming to 
float midway between moonlit waves and moonlit 
heavens. 

Under a garden terrace a gondola load of serenaders 
are singing the “‘ Miserere”’ from J] Trovatore to the 
accompaniment of three violins and a violoncello. Now 
this tune is a chestnut if there ever was one. Further- 
more, this serenade is not so romantic as it sounds. 
The serenaders are not gay young innamorati out for 
the fun of the thing. Lovers do not serenade, even on 
the Grand Canal, on chilly evenings of early spring. 
No. ‘These serenaders are earnest middle-aged peo- 
ple, passable players and excellent singers, it is true, 
but on an errand that is strictly business. They are out 
to pick up small change from hotel guests. Yet just as 
they reach the passage where the knelling strokes of a 
bell—usually, in opera-house stage management, a 
tinny ding-dong—are called for by Verdi’s score, the 
splendid deep-throated bronze baritone of the bell in 
the great Campanile begins striking the hour. And, 
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as luck will have it, the note is exactly in key with the 
singers and the bell-note called for by the music! The 
plaintive melody, the voices and violins floating across 
the moon-silvered water, and, raining out of the moon- 
lit sky from that tall dark Campanile, this bronzen 
music. . . . Itsends shivers up your spine. Your scalp 
tingles. You turn cold all over. Operatic chestnut? 
No longer! It is music of Italy; and well did Verdi 
understand his people and their landscape. 
* 


* Ox 


All this while the gondolier’s drifting race goes 
blandly on. Is he rowing at all? Miles and I steal 
resentful glances from the tails of our eyes. Both 
of us, being oarsmen, know that a craft of this tonnage 
can be propelled faster than a hearse. Oh, perhaps 
he dips his oar twice a minute. We consult. 

“This descendant of Captain Kidd,” says Miles, 
“thinks his gondola is a sleeping car. He is trying not 
to wake the passengers. What is the Italian for 
‘Keep your oar hot’?”® 

‘The only Italian words I can think of having to do 
with speed are the tempo marks in Beethoven’s piano 
sonatas.” 

‘Try them,” says Miles. 

__ TL address the gondolier. I say courteously : — 

Signore, piu allegro. Meno mosso. Vivace.”’ 

“Un ora,” protests the gondolier, gesticulating elo- 
quently with his free hand. 

“One oar would be enough if you’d use it!”” Miles 
reproaches him. 

I rebuke Miles. I say:— 

‘““Miles, don’t expose your ignorance before this 
merchant of Venice. I suspect—I’m not certain— 
that un ora means not one oar, but one hour.” 

“ At the rate he’s using his, it means two hours,” re- 
torts Miles. ‘‘ Try some more Beethoven on him,” 
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I accost the gondolier again. I say, “‘ Allegro assai. 
Presto!” 

“Un ora, un ora,” protests the gondolier. 

“Si, si, signore. Troppo andante. Troppo largo. 
Scherzo!” 

This exhausts my stock of Beethoven’s metronome 
marks; but not the gondolier’s eloquence. He lets the 
craft drift, and, raising one hand to the heavens, sup- 
plicates his ancient Latin and Etruscan deities to wit- 
ness his wrongs. Yard after yard he drifts, muttering 
and grumbling. He will not be pacified. The world 
is agin him. 

Miles paraphrases Wordsworth’s sonnet :— 

“For this, for all these, he is out of tune. He moves 
us not.” 

“Do you think you could row this boat, Miles?” 

“Why? What’s youridea?” | 

“IT was wondering if we couldn’t maroon this pirate 
on the Lido and row back to the hotel ourselves.” 

“Tf you’ll throw him overboard, I’ll undertake to 
row home.” 

“The water’s too cold. It would be manslaughter. 
No,” I sigh, ‘‘we are stuck again. He will drift around 
two minutes over the hour and then soak us the extra 
ten lire, like the last one.” 

“He will not,” says Miles, in accents of conviction. 

“Who will stop him?” 

“ The concierge.” 

This is pure inspiration. The concierge, be it ex- 
plained, is a factotum functionary for whom in the 
United States we have no exact equivalent. He is a 
little lower than a hotel clerk and a little higher than 
omnipotent hierarchies of messenger boys, telephone 
operators, and information bureaus. He speaks half 
a dozen languages. He knows everything. He can do 
anything. Miles had happily remembered having been 
told that in case of disagreement with your gondolier 
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you can tell him that the concierge will pay him. Now 
the concierge is hard-boiled. The gondolier knows 
better than to try any funny business with him. 

At a few minutes past the stipulated hour this loiter- 
ing mariner delivered us at the hotel steps. From 
the safety of the landing the sad news was broken to 
him :— 

‘The concierge will pay you.” 

And the “ Miserere”’ from J] Trovatore was as 
nothing to the lamentations of the gondolier. We were 
robbers of the fatherless. We were sons of camels. 
We were sons of camels upside down—the deadliest 
of all Venetian insults (imported from the far-off 
Nile). All, all in vain! The hard-boiled concierge 


paid him. And that ended our troubles with the tribe. 
* 


ok * 


Venice first strikes the stranger dumb with its strange- 
ness. He is next awed by its splendor. One gets the 
idea that, in the old days, money was simply no con- 
sideration. In obscure public squares will be wellheads 
of sculptured marble which anywhere else would be 
museum pieces. A wharf, instead of being of wooden 
piling, will be marble, and marble sculptured like a 
drawing-room chimney piece. One is rather dazed by 
‘so much magnificence. Only after days do you wake 
up to realize that this magnificence is considerably of 
the past. Yet so solidly did Venice build in the days 
of her affluence that even after two centuries of decay 
her splendor exceeds that of other cities in their prime. 

The walls and ceilings of the Doge’s Palace glow 
with the color of Paul Veronese and take tongue from 
the imagination of Tintoretto. One recognizes what 
sired the sumptuous decorations of Versailles and Fon- 
tainebleau. And in these historical canvases one sees 
the Piazza, Piazzetta, San Marco, the Lion, and the 
Old Library of Sansovino, exactly as they are to-day — 
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even to the bronze-red standard of the city trailing its 
serrated streamer-ends from a tall flagpole before the 
cathedral. Nothing has changed but the costumes, and 
not even all of those. In Italy, as indeed everywhere 
on the Continent, men still wear the cloak, and the 
Italians fling the right wing of theirs over the left 
shoulder, letting it fall in folds across the breast. These 
men have never lost the art of wearing drapery with 
dignity. 

The museums and churches hold treasures that can 
keep the mind stimulated to concert pitch for hours on 
end (I am thinking especially of the Church of the 
Frari, where Titian’s ‘“‘ Assumption” lifts its sky of 
glowing gold to hush and humble the beholder), and 
the infinite novelty of its watery streets is here to re- 
fresh a tired mind in fifteen minutes. For the sea is a 
living presence all through the city. Waking at night, 
you hear the waves lap-lapping against foundation 
stones and gondolas bumping gunwales against their 
mooring posts; and the other living presence is the 
music of the bells, —they are scores, —which will be 
ringing at all hours to flood the air with a quivering of 
bronzen harmonies. 

A Venetian who speaks with dozens of the authors 
and professors who visit the city in the course of a 
year, told me that, however much they may know of 
the city before seeing it, —and many of them know it 
minutely from books, pictures, and maps, — they all tell 
him that nothing which they have heard or read has 
prepared them for the strangeness and the charm of 
the place. Even whilst you are seeing the city, it is hard 
to believe that such a place exists. Leave it, and your 
sojourn seems the most charming of Arabian Nights. 
Was it all a delicate fantasy of some poet-architect? 
Or did you, after a draught of spiced Hymettus, dream 
it? For after you have used all five senses on it, and 
possibly a sixth, Venice remains incredible. 


XIII 
THE. SILVERsEILY 


A CERTAIN New England city has been called the 
Athens of America. A title so ambitious requires 
strenuous living up to. Has that New England city 
lived up to it? More than one city has aspired to this 
title. Kew have earned it, excepting Florence, which is 
known, and rightly known, as the Athens of Italy. 
Florence was the cradle of our modern civilization. 
For two centuries and a half this city did sustain such 
a height of intelligence and effort that her streets are 
still glorified by the monuments of that second Great 
Age of European history. 

Just what does a community gain by cultivating 
art, learning, science, literature, philosophy, and politi- 
cal experimentation—in two words, intelligence and 
beauty? How is the daily life of its average citizens 
thereby the richer? Let us have a look at a city where 
this has been tried, and see if the experiment seems 
inspiriting. 
i * 
ee. 

Florence is not and never was a large city. Because 
a city, or a nation, is big it by no means follows that it 
is great. In the centuries when Florence was nursing 
the infancy of our modern civilization, it was a town 
perhaps the size of Pittsfield, Massachusetts — perhaps 
not so large. Yet it sired generation after generation 
of genius, and when one says “ genius” of those Floren- 
tines he means genius. He does not mean a bit of press 
agent’s puffing or a publisher’s blurb. Yes, Florence 
was a nursery of genius. This is a marvel that only 
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befalls in widely sundered ages. What, then, wrought 
this miracle? 

John Addington Symonds, who wrote the history of 
the Renaissance, that prodigious “rebirth”? or second 
blooming of Hellenic culture after the thousand years’ 
winter of the Middle Ages, attributes this new spring- 
time of the human spirit to an intersection of causes. 
The capture of Constantinople by the Turks closed 
the established overland trade route to Asia. A new 
one had to be found by sea. This was furthered by 
the invention of the mariner’s compass. The age of 
discovery opened new continents. Gunpowder, by re- 
ducing the armored knight to the same military status 
as the unmailed peasant, was demolishing the feudal 
system. ‘The printing press unlocked learning to the 
multitude, and the rediscovery of the art and letters of 
Greece and Rome rejuvenated all the forces of human 
intelligence. Learning, in the Renaissance, became 
such a passion as holiness had been in the Middle Ages. 
Young men forsook their pleasures for arduous studies. 
Men of wealth dedicated their fortunes to furthering 
human enlightenment. Passionate devotees risked their 
lives, to say nothing of their fortunes, prowling among 
ancient ruins and rummaging among remote monas- 
teries, to recover the marbles and the manuscripts 
which are to-day the commonplaces of our educational 
systems. They might all, like Cyriac of Ancona, have 
said: — 

“T go to awake the dead.” 

They felt—and rightly—that in so laboring they 
were obtaining for themselves some measure of earthly 
immortality and(who shall say?) eternal life. 

Two centuries and a half of such a passion leave 
their mark onacity. Onacity? They leave their mark 
on a nation, on a continent, on a hemisphere, if not on 
the world. The European or the American who goes 
to Florence encounters at every turn the originals of the 
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mental furniture he clung to when learning to walk, 
whether it be a fourth-century manuscript of Virgil in 
the Laurentian Library, a Madonna of Raphael that 
hung over the fireplace in his parents’ chamber, or the 
marble colossus of Michelangelo’s ‘‘ David,” whose 
strength and beauty he admired and envied when he was 
in the hobbledehoy stage of adolescent boyhood. Here 
they all are, these old friends—Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Savonarola, Leonardo da Vinci, Galileo, 
Michelangelo, Benvenuto Cellini, Raphael, and a con- 
stellation of other names which only seem of second 
stellar magnitude because set among stars of such su- 
preme brilliancy. These people of Florence have at 
their elbows museum after museum, palace after palace, 
and church after church, packed with treasures of paint- 
ing, sculpture, literature, and history, which less for- 
tunate mortals come thousands of miles to behold for 
a few hours or days or weeks and then go their way 
trying to remember as best they can. 

Yes, but do the people of Florence appreciate these 
treasures of theirs? That is a question easy to answer. 
They do. On Sundays and holidays they swarm into 
the galleries and churches and gardens to look, and 
look, and study, and enjoy, old and young, rich and 

_poor. Yes, but are these people of Florence any better 
for all this painting and sculpture, architecture and 
landscape gardening, silversmithing and leather dec- 
oration? It depends upon what we mean by “better.” 
And on our definition of this term depends our whole 
conception of what constitutes ‘‘a good life.” Let us, 
therefore, see what the Athens of Italy offers us for 


the living of a good life. 
* 


* Ok 

Imagine a city with never a dull street, a city where 
you can hardly walk ten yards without encountering 
something interesting —a courtyard, a garden, a monu- 
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ment, a fountain, a statue, a gateway, a church, a 
museum, a fortress-palace, an historic site, or, it may 
be, merely a beautiful piece of sculptured marble, set 
into a wall beside a doorway or fixed over an entrance 
portal. The shops alone are endlessly entertaining. 
Their show windows contain articles as rare and pre- 
cious as the museums of less favored lands. The Ponte 
Vecchio, or Old Bridge, —in its present form it is five 
hundred and eighty-two years old,—is lined on each 
side with jewelers’ shops, which sustain the reputation 
Florence has borne for centuries of supremacy in silver 
and goldsmithing. Halfway across it is a modern 
bust of that prince of silversmiths (and rascals), Ben- 
venuto Cellini. In a spot more appropriate it could 
not be. 

But how much of this interest is due to novelty? 
Are the Florentines themselves any longer conscious 
of all this fascination? There are two ways of an- 
swering this. One is the feeling of people for the sea. 
They may not be conscious of the eternal lure and spell 
of the salt water. But let them try living one hundred, 
six hundred miles inland, and their longing for the sea 
becomes intolerable. The other answer came from a 
young wireless operator on an Italian steamship. He 
was a native of Florence, and he told me: — 

“T shall go back to Florence to spend the rest of my 
life just as soon as I can get enough money together 
to establish myself in some livelihood. What other 
city would give me so much? It is rich in art and his- 
tory. It is small. A tramcar carries you out into the 
country in twenty minutes. The country around it is 
beautiful. The mountains are close by, and the climate 
is delightful.” 

You sense, in Florence, just such a feeling as this: 
an immense pride and satisfaction, held in reserve, 
with no taint of intellectual snobbery. In the world of 
art and learning this city is like a family which has 
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been in the possession of a fortune for generations and 
to whom it never would occur to give themselves airs. 
Why should they? With the Florentines it is the same. 
For centuries the world has been knocking at their 
doors, asking to see their pictures, their sculptures, and 
their copies of ancient manuscripts. Art, learning, 
beauty, distinction, elegance, and simplicity are, in this 
city, as much taken for granted as are with us an auto- 
mobile and a radio set. Imagine a city half the size of 
Boston, in which are a dozen or a score of symphony 
halls, opera houses, and theatres in which, all day long 
the year round, the greatest classics of music and drama 
are being continuously performed, and which you could 
slip into and listen at any time on payment of a few 
cents. Then for music and drama substitute painting, 
sculpture, architecture, literature, history, and land- 
scape gardening, and you have Florence—her mu- 


seums, monuments, and historic churches. 
* 


* * 


It being obviously impossible to catalogue all the 
riches for the mind which lie open to the people of such 
a city, let us look into one or two among dozens of these 
treasure chests. 

Michelangelo was a Florentine and dwelt here, 
working, through much of his long life. It therefore 
happens that many of his finest works in sculpture, 
painting, and architecture are in Florence. Let us 
begin with one which is so popular as to be almost 
banal, the colossal white marble “ David.” It stands 
all alone in a rotunda at the end of a long corridor in 
the Academy of Fine Arts. The effect is instantaneous. 
It is startling. You see the whole statue at a glance. 
You begin to take it in only after study. Pride, power, 
dignity, self-reliance, and all this in a mere stripling 
of a youth. He is a marble colossus, it is true, yet 
stripling he is, in the very flower of budding manhood. 
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This figure is Michelangelo’s ‘‘Symphony Eroica,” the 
work of a young man of genius, twenty-nine years old, 
declaring his spiritual independence. ‘The subject is 
taken from the traditional Biblical saga, David at the 
moment of confronting Goliath. The treatment is 
pagan, derived from the splendid nakedness of Greek 
sculpture. After a thousand years’ sleep the pagan 
spirit reawakens, to wed the Christian in this first work 
of modern times to rival the sculptures of the Parthe- 
non. And this masterpiece was hewn from a block of 
marble supposed to have been spoiled by another 
sculptor, and left lying unheeded in a cortile of Flor- 
ence until Michelangelo saw his heroic figure in it and, 
as his phrase was, ‘loosed it from the marble.” 

Placed as it is, the figure can be viewed from all sides 
and from many distances. One walks round and round 
it, finding new interest from every side, and never 
wearying; for it seems a fountain of youth at which 
one drinks and drinks of strength, beauty, courage, 
manhood, power, pride—all the pagan virtues and 
several of the Christian ones, including humility. 

In the Palazzo Vecchio or Old Palace (six hundred 
years old) stands a somewhat similar figure from the 
same chisel, seemingly on the same subject, but with 
quite a different turn to the meaning. Here the vic- 
torious youth, sling on shoulder, kneels with one 
knee on the back of his prostrate enemy. Scan both 
faces, victor and vanquished, and you note curious 
peculiarities. The eyes of the victor are not, as you 
would expect them to be, on the vanquished. They are 
fixed on a distant object, a new goal. And the face of 
the vanquished is not evil, as you would expect it to be. 
It is rather the face of a patient brute, inclined toward 
stupidity. What the sculptor would seem to be barine 
through the eyes of the heroic youth i is: — 

“This is what you call ‘victory.’ There is no such 
thing as victory. There are only successive stages in 
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an endless journey. I have won this struggle. But al- 
ready I see another awaiting me. The meaning of life 
is not achievement, it is not success. The meaning of 
life is effort.” 

And what the sculptor would seem to be saying 
through the eyes of that stupid fallen foe is: — 

‘““Our enemy is not evil. Our enemy is stupidity. 
Our enemy is the sheer inertia of brute raw material.” 

From here go to the New Sacristy (it is four hun- 
dred years old) of San Lorenzo, and look at those 
pathetic unfinished sculptures for the Medici tombs. 
I say pathetic, for after having been behagged by this 
project for half his lifetime, Michelangelo went to his 
own tomb having achieved only a pitiful fragment of 
the ambitious work he had designed. Yet so splendid 
was that design and so superb the craftsmanship with 
which he wrought only this fragment of it, that Michel- 
angelo’s failure is more glorious than other men’s 
successes. What one sees are two groups, in each a 
seated figure above two reclining figures on the sarcoph- 
agus below. One is that of Lorenzo II, symbolizing 
the thinker or the life of meditation; the other is that 
of Giuliano, Duke of Nemours, typifying the life of 
action. This contrast is further emphasized in the very 
stonecutting itself. The figure of the thinker is 
shadowy, weighted with pensive melancholy, mysteri- 
ously enshadowed in the twilights of abstract specula- 
tion. And the life of action in contrast— how crisp, 
how brisk is the carving, how clean the contours, what 
animation in the pose even of a seated figure, what 
pride and self-reliance in the poise of that head, deli- 
cate yet strong, that head of which, when someone 
complained that it did not look like Giuliano, Michel- 
angelo replied: ‘It will, in a hundred years.” 

The reclining figures of Dawn and Twilight, of Day 
and Night, on the sarcophagi at the feet of the two 
seated dukes are, let me confess for my own part, 
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highly enigmatical. What is the meaning of the fear- 
ful sadness in these powerful faces? Is the burden of 
life too heavy for mortal bearing? Indeed, the mood 
of the whole work is highly abstract. It needs to be 
lived with, like great music, so that its meaning may be 
absorbed, as it were, half unconsciously, the way many 
of life’s profoundest meanings must be absorbed. Go 
there once and you have merely seen the figures with 
your physical eye. Go there again and sit hour after 
hour, noting new details, fresh impressions, letting 
inner and hidden meanings find their way from the 
artist’s mind to your own, and you realize that you 
could go day after day or month after month at inter- 
vals, always finding new and deeper meanings. 

And this was apparently what numerous citizens of 
Florence were in the habit of doing. I had gone there 
one Sunday morning to spend the forenoon looking at 
these sculptured figures. Overhead boomed the me- 
lodious bells of San Lorenzo, filling even this indoor, 
stone-walled room with a throbbing music, and through 
an open door with the fragrance of incense came “‘ the 
blessed murmur of the Mass.’”’ And through another 
door came people of Florence who were apparently 
in the habit of wandering in here on Sundays or holi- 
days to spend an hour or two looking at these mighty 
marbles. And for a while I ceased wondering what 
the full signification of these sculptured figures might 
be, in order to wonder what this habit of mental asso- 
ciation with such objects of noble beauty would do for 
people in the average walks of daily life. 

* 


* OK 


I was asking myself that question of Florence, but I 
was thinking of my home city and my native land. 
And, as one walks about the streets of Florence, an- 
swers come crowding in from obscure sources with 
meanings which must be inferred. The city is beauti- 
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ful. The Russian novelist Merejkovsky says: “It 
blooms like a silver lily.” The people are beautiful. 
Step out of one of the great galleries, the Uffizi or the 
Pitti, where for hours your eyes have been dazzled by 
the radiant canvases of the Florentine painters, and, to 
your astonishment, you see on the streets faces of ex- 
actly the same type, and many of them quite as beauti- 
ful. In those canvases you may or may not have been 
aware of noticing how much of the expressiveness is 
conveyed by dignified and animated gestures. On the 
streets you see gestures quite as dignified or as amusing, 
as animated and as expressive. Language is enriched 
by a play of facial expression and gesture which make 
our own reticent converse seem tame and wooden. 
You fall to wondering whether the Florentine painters 
surpassed the world in this art, because the Florentine 
people were—as they still are—so animated and 
beautiful, so intelligent and sensitive; or whether these 
qualities, more or less innate, have been developed and 
intensified by long contemplation of the ideal types 
painted centuries ago by the Florentine artists. 

For the art of painting in Florence was wrought to 
such a splendor as the art of poetry in England, the 
art of music in Germany, the art of cathedral building 
in France, or the art of sculpture in ancient Greece; 
And so prodigal is the genius of Florence in this kind 
that one may see on the walls of a cloister in the Church 
of the Annunziata a fine fresco painted by a boy of 
seventeen years, or in the dormitory of a Dominican 
monastery a series of paintings on the walls of little 
cells occupied by the Brothers of the Order, laid there 
by the brush of that sweet mystic, Fra Angelico, simply 
to assist pious meditation, but which are now viewed 
by pilgrims from all over the world. The old Fran- 
ciscan Church of Santa Croce, an edifice as simple and 
dignified as it is spacious and beautiful, is such a resting 
place of genius as Westminster Abbey might be pressed 
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to match. Pace its aisles and you pass the tablets, 
tombs, or cenotaphs of Dante, Michelangelo, Raph- 
ael, Leonardo da Vinci; of Galileo the astronomer; 
of Alfieri, the tragic poet; of Machiavelli the states- 
man; of Donatello the sculptor; of Amerigo Vespucci 
the explorer; of Ghiberti the sculptor; of Rossini and 
Cherubini, the composers, the second of whom was the 
one living contemporary esteemed by Beethoven to be 
his own peer. 

There have been two cities in recorded history which 
have worshiped brains, two cities where human intel- 
lect has been permitted and encouraged to give free 
scope to its powers. One was Athens. The other was 
Florence. Athens begot European civilization. Flor- 
ence, after European civilization had been benighted 
for a thousand years, restored it to the world. And 
so white-hot is the glow of this intellectual passion that 
four centuries after the flames of the Italian Renais- 
sance have died down to embers, its ashes in the city of 
Florence, for the stir of one’s foot, give forth a fiery 
breath of genius that scorches the cheek. 

* 


* OK 


Beauty, too, was worshiped in Florence, and, like the 
well-beloved of a faithful lover, she has never deserted 
this city. Its streets are a succession of adventures in 
the picturesque : massive walls and projecting balconies; 
dim courts and ponderous arches; graceful colonnades 
and airy loggias; noble sculptures and splashing foun- 
tains. At street corners gay flowers are sold for sums 
incredibly cheap, and all sorts and conditions of people 
buy and wear them as we buy cold drinks on a hot 
afternoon. At intervals all day a hundred church bells 
flood the air with a quivering music. ‘Through the city, 
under the arch and spring of ancient stone bridges, 
flows the swift current of the Arno; and around it rise 
the melodious lines of mountains hazed in silvery mists 
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of April cloud and glimmerings of troubled sunshine. 

Over on the steep hillsides behind the Pitti Palace 
is a pleasure ground which might have begotten the 
whole art of landscape architecture, the Boboli Garden. 
A beautiful garden is like a good woman: the older it 
grows the more beautiful it becomes, and the Boboli 
Garden has had nearly four centuries to mature and 
mellow its charm. Look down into it from a lofty 
balcony of the Pitti Palace on a spring morning. White 
sunbeams are slanting down its green lawns and ilex 
avenues through swathings of milky mist that rise 
from the river overnight. There was rain just before 
dawn, and the glossy green leaves of the laurels glisten, 
the dark fronds of the cypresses still glitter with bright 
drops. 

The gentle sunlight after warm spring rain has set 
a choir of birds twittering with happiness. They trill 
and chirp in the orangeries and in dim alleys of over- 
arching greenery or flutter at their baths among the 
bronze Tritons and Nereids of a tinkling fountain. 
The sight of all this quiet gardened beauty, the cool 
clean smell of it, the music of it—jocund bird song and 
melodious fountain—make even the matchless can- 
vases of the Pitti Palace seem a tame and lifeless sec- 
ond-best. Why linger indoors over the imitation when, 
just outside, the reality smiles and beckons? For the 
rest of this morning let us climb and ramble among 
hedges and arbors, up and down these steps and ter- 
races, by shady walks, past rustic garden statuary, — 
nymph, faun, satyr, and deities of the field and chase, 
—or sit to rest and muse on green-mossed and gray- 
lichened marble benches, where watery sunbeams fall 
aslant through ancient hollies whose intertwined 
branches, meeting overhead, form a leafy cloister musi- 
cal with birds’ cries. Ripe oranges hang their golden 
globes from green boughs in the sunny southern ex- 
posure of a garden wall. Lawns are starred with the 
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primrose, the violet, and the iris. Now the church 
bells of the city all begin ringing together a mellow 
clangorous orchestration to the choir song of mating 
birds. . . . This is an Italian garden; here is another 
art which Italy has taught the world, an art in which 
Italy has not been surpassed, the art of enhancing the 
beauty of nature by order, symmetry, proportion, and 
design. 

Next climb up these winding avenues of the laurel 
and ilex, past pools and fountain basins where jets 
of water spout musically from the jaws of marble 
lions, to the grim, gray-green bastions designed by the 
sculptor, painter, poet, architect, engineer Michel- 
angelo for the defense of his native town, and from 
these lofty terraces look abroad over the city and coun- 
tryside, the river, valleys, and mountains, this Italian 
garden of human greatness, this rich, this deep and 
ancient soil, whence sprouted the learning and enlight- 
enment of the modern world. 

Domes and campanile soar above the brown walls 
and red-tiled roofs of the ancient town. The crenel- 
ated tower of the Palazzo Vecchio bares its teeth 
against the sky. Down there among those streets 
flamed the passions, flowed the blood, clanged the steel, 
and crackled the flames of violent political upheaval; 
and down there under those roofs toiled the artists, the 
poets, and the thinkers who have fertilized six cen- 
turies of human endeavor. Beyond and around, the 
mountains lift their slate-blue and bare brown masses 
to silvern quarterings of sun and shadow. Ancient hill- 
towns perch on their heights like white lilies blooming 
in desert wastes of dust and sand. Above them all is 
the village of Fiesole, the beautiful, the incomparable, 
Fiesole, the antique diadem of white jewels set on the 
stony forehead of a mountain. 

Look whick way you will, there is some pliant of 
nature, some grandeur of human achievement. Yon- 
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der are the snow-crested Apennines. Here on a neigh- 
boring knoll is the observatory of Galileo. Across the 
valley is the villa of Boccaccio, father of the art of 
prose fiction. And all between is a prodigal strewing 
of the monuments of human genius. 

* 


x * 


Such is the briefest glimpse into little more than an 
index to the thick volumes of the greatness of Florence. 
Such is the quiet grandeur, four, five, six centuries later, 
of the city that worshiped intellect, that rose to the 
courage and effort of permitting free scope to all the 
powers of human intelligence. Her history was stormy, 
as the history of all high endeavor must ever be. But 
the fruit of her striving was glorious. Athens gave the 
world one springtime of the human spirit. Florence 
gave a second. What land shall give a third? 


XIV 
RED-GOLDEN ROME, 


On the train from Florence to Rome, Miles looked up 
from his guidebook to remark: — 

““We’re beaten before we start.” 

‘““What’s happened?” 

“Rome alone takes up three hundred pages in 
Baedeker.”’ 

“What of it? Haven’t we heard and read and 
studied about Rome all our lives? It’s a poor story if 
Cesar, Cicero, Virgil, Livy, Horace, and our ancient 
history don’t help us now.” 

“Do you remember,” asked Miles, ‘‘ what you said 
about your German vocabulary?” 

“What did I say?” 

“You said it ought to be good: it came entirely from 
Goethe’s Faust.” 

“And didn’t it?” 

“Yes,” continued Miles, heartlessly, ‘ but at Mann- 
heim we discovered that Faust never had to check up 
on lost baggage.” 

I retired from the fray. I said meekly: — 

“We have eight days in Rome. We ought to be able 
to do something.” 

“Rome,” said Miles, “has the advantage of us. It 
has had twenty-five hundred years.” 

“The question then becomes” (I was not to be 
quashed), “‘ what can be done with twenty-five hundred 


years in eight days?” 
* 
ee 
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The hotel was excellent, that is to say, clean, quiet, 
and cheap. But it was also in a crossword puzzle of 
short streets. 

“Have you any confidence in your ability to find 
this place again, once we lose sight of it?’’ I inquired 
of Miles as we started out next morning. 

“Not the slightest. My system would be to hire 
one of these derelict hacks and show the Jehu a letter- 
head of the hotel stationery.” 

Crude but efficient, it was good policy. Not once in 
the whole eight days was either of us able to find the 
place alone on foot. Even when approached by hack, 
it would circle round and round before allowing itself 
to be cornered, and never once did it turn up on the 
right side of the street. I mention this as giving some 
notion of our eight-day handicap. 

Rome is a large city; it is also a modern one. I had 
heard travelers complain of how modern Rome is. 
And what, pray, did they expect? That two thousand 
years of war and weather would leave antiquity intact? 
After encountering antiquity at every turn from Tra- 
jan’s column to the Pantheon, I confess I saw no rea- 
son to complain of modern Rome. It may advertise 
my provincialism, but never had I dreamed that any 
city could be so beautiful—and by that I include 
-modern Rome. This was not, it is true, a total sur- 
prise. By the shores of Lake Geneva, Miles and I had 
been visiting M. Romain Rolland. He spoke of Rome. 
As a youngster in the Ecole Normale Supérieure at 
Paris he had won the Prix de Rome, which means a 
sojourn for study at the French Academy in the Eternal 
City. He said: — 

“My life had been one of constant hardship; poverty, 
hard study, and only a scant vacation once a year in 
Switzerland. It was in Rome that I discovered that 
happiness is not a dream, that there can be such a thing 
as happiness in this world. And beauty! In Rome 
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you see a beautiful hill, and on that hill will be a beauti- 
ful building, and in that building will be beautiful 
works of art. Beauty and happiness. In Rome I 
found both, and it was with a surprise. I had been so 
starved for them that sometimes, especially at sunset, 
looking over the city from one of its hills, I would find 


myself in tears.” 
* 


* * 


These hills, the celebrated Seven Hills of Rome, are 
the first great surprise. One somehow has the idea 
that they disappeared long ago under a smotheration 
of modern building. Picture the delight of finding 
them quite distinguishable, very high, dominating the 
city from all sides, and crowned with noble buildings 
or enchanting gardens. Up their slopes climb marble 
stairs from terrace to terrace overhung by the palm 
and the cypress; fountains splashing, birds twittering, 
insects dancing in the sunbeams, the warm air fragrant 
with fresh greenery and the smell of running water. 
Under a clump of those flat-topped pines peculiar to the 
Italian landscape, you may lean over a balustrade of 
age-yellowed marble and muse on the mellow splendor 
of this august city glowing white and golden under the 
deepening orange-and-blue heavens of a late afternoon 
in spring. 

History and literature jostle your elbow. Here is a 
statue of Goethe, the poet whose Italian Journey went 
far to create a revival of classical learning in Ger- 
many, and which has kept Germans pilgrimaging to 
Italy for a century. And what queer collisions of 
coincidence! On its pedestal were figures from Faust, 
and not a hundred yards away, amusing a band of 
children (and grown-ups— among them, myself), was 
an Italian variant of that selfsame ancient Punch and 
Judy show which was the humble origin of the greatest 
poem produced in the eighteenth century, Goethe hav- 
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ing first seen this puppet play as a little boy in Frank- 
fort. 

Rome’s next surprise of beauty is its fountains. 
There are scores. Come into any city square, large or 
small, and here sounds the music of falling water, here 
glitter the gems of spray, here gleam the jets that spout 
from dolphins’ mouths or spurt about mythological 
deities in marble or bronze, mossy green spilling from 
basin to basin, to tumble down terraced cascades 
amongst semitropical plants. You recognize the orig- 
inals of which all other fountains are imitations. Many 
of them are centuries old, their bright streams fed 
by the ancient Roman aqueducts. Some of them are 
enormous, occupying, with their high, sculptured, archi- 
tectural facades, one whole side of a square, tons of 
water flowing over them hour after hour. Come upon 
one of them late at night under the yellow radiance of 
street lights in a deserted piazza, and the clangor of 
the water makes a queer sense and sound of life in 
these empty places. At Symphony Hall in Boston, I 
had once heard an orchestral poem by the Italian com- 
poser, Respigli, ‘‘The Fountains of Rome.” Seeing 
those fountains, it is easy to understand a musician’s 
impulse to write a poem in sound about them, for they 

are themselves music and poetry. 
y 5 


* * 


Speak of Rome and you should explain which Rome 
you mean: pagan, Christian, medieval, modern—there 
are at least a dozen. One Rome at a time, and the 
eldest first. The Forum is a place to begin. Judge 
how innocent I was of the city map by the pure be- 
ginner’s luck of how I stumbled upon it the first day, 
at noon, from the brow of the Capitoline Hill. The 
attendants in the Capitoline Museum, being thirsty for 
their Chianti, told me to run along and play some- 
where else. Doing as I was bid, I rounded the Sena- 
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torial Palace, and started down the Capitoline Way. 
It emerges abruptly on a terrace. And there was the 
Forum! 

Oh, framed photographs of the Forum hung in every 
school and college classroom where you recited Latin 
or history since you wore knee breeches! Its solitary 
columns and assorted stone heaps never struck you as 
very impressive, especially if, like me, you had loved 
the Greeks and despised the Romans. But here it is, 
the place itself, visible from this height for its entire 
length and breadth, from the Arch of Septimius 
Severus at one end to the Arch of Titus at the other, 
with the upper tiers of the Colosseum showing above 
the rim of the Palatine Hill; and, it being high noon, 
when everybody in Rome shuts up shop and goes home 
to spend two hours in his spaghetti studio, here lies the 
Forum utterly deserted in the heart of a teeming city, 
under the warm beams of a spring sun. 

Over those marble pavements history flowed in flood 
tides of centuries. These very stones were trodden by 
the generals and statesmen, the poets and philosophers. 
Down there you can see probably the exact spot where 
the body of Julius Cesar was cremated after his assas- 
sination. Yonder is the sumptuous rostrum where the 
orators declaimed, and beyond, the temple precincts of 
the Vestal Virgins, the sacred springs, the sanctuaries, 
the tombs, the monuments of century after century of 
imperial power. It was from this spot that orders went 
forth which made the entire civilized world tremble. 
And look at it now. Was ever wreck more complete? 
Behold the common end of that mad errand which for- 
ever infatuates young, strong, and prosperous nations, 
that game of war and death, Empire — Empire which, 
we are already being told, America is and must be. 
One after another, nations try the material grandeur 
of their generals and statesmen. And all that survives 
is the spiritual grandeur of a few of their artists, poets, 
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and thinkers. Grass is green down there among the 
ruins, and, at the marble bases of shattered temple 
colonnades, in crannies over which the legions of Rome 
have marched with iron tread and the triumphal cars 
of victorious emperors have rolled in pomp and splen- 
dor, the primrose and narcissus are sweetly blooming. 
The new grass has a delicious smell; the young sun of 


spring is warming... . 
*K 


* x 


Over one side of the Forum leans the Palatine Hill, 
once gleaming with the palaces of the emperors, now 
reached by mysterious passages and stone staircases, 
which climb successive terraces to the stately gardens 
that crest the hill with groves of laurel, cypress, and 
ilex. After a leisurely afternoon in the Forum identify- 
ing storied sites connected with deeds of heroism or 
villainy, the Palatine is a pleasant place to lean on a 
marble parapet among red roses and purple iris under 
the pines and terebinths, as the sun declines. The bells 
of a hundred churches, near and far, chiming for 
vespers, flood the golden air with a throbbing music. 
In the laurels and wall-ivies birds sing evensong. 

It is Rome, the beautiful, the golden, Rome of blee 
heavens, of yellowed marble of dark pines, and sunset 
skies of glowing orange; Rome of bells, and birds, and 
flowers, and fountains; mild, melancholy Rome— 
Rome of memories splendid, terrible; rich, red Rome! 

But the custodians are closing the garden. We must 
go down the hill, under the Arch of Titus, and out of 
the gates toward the Colosseum. Its prodigious mass 
stands already knee-deep in shadow, the yellow traver- 
tine of its upper tiers delicately rosed by the setting 
sun. Walk under its crumbled arches tufted with wild 
plants, and sit in the arena on a bruised Corinthian 
capital of cream-colored marble. Around and above 
rise the galleries and arches, height on height; below 
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are roofless passages beneath the arena level, cells, and 
wild-beast dens. This very spot where you sit has been 
the station of who knows how many death-agonies? 
How easily the scene reconstructs ——the tiers on tiers 
of seats, packed with the parti-colored crowd of spec- 
tators; the gay-hued awning stretched from masts en- 
circling the topmost parapet; the podium, or imperial 
box, a splendor of colored marble and rich robes of 
Emperor, Senators, and Vestal Virgins; the gladiators, 
about to die, saluting Caesar; the populace, howling 
with excitement or tense with expectation; the victims 
looking their last on life from these blood-drenched 
sands; the wild beasts, panting, snarling, and blinking 
from the sudden glare of light as they are loosed from 
yonder gate at the head of the stairway which leads up- 
ward from their dens; the human torches slowly burn- 
ing to death on crosses at intervals round the arena; 
the dust, the blood, the human smell, the buzz of con- 
versation; the brilliant hues of tunic and toga, the 
gayety of the imperial party, the cruelty, the blood 
et. 

What a monstrosity bred of Empire this circus is, 
to stand nineteen centuries later a mute witness to the 
crimes which merited, as they contributed to produce, 
the decline and fall of the Roman Empire! And 
yet ... and yet .. . were these crimes any blacker 
than many a deed which we know still-existing empires 
to have authorized with serene impunity within the last 
dozen years? And is it so certain that these States 
will escape the consequences any more than Rome 
escaped? 

Evening shadows clot among the arches. Dusk falls 
on the Colosseum. It seems a dusk of empires. For, 
after all, what a puny gladiatorial, martyr, and wild- 
beast show this Roman circus was, compared to modern 


warfare! 
* 


ee 
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Do you remember seeing in childhood, on the walls 
of old houses in the country, steel engravings or col- 
ored lithographs of Roman peasant women washing 
clothes beside the stylobate of some ruined temple 
colonnade, or filling earthen water jugs at an antique 
fountain? Perhaps such actual scenes were more common 
in Goethe’s time and Gibbon’s; yet they are delight- 
fully visible even to-day at any turn of a corner open- 
ing out some bit of antiquity in any nook of Rome. 
Perhaps the gutter is an open drain. Very well. Stop 
your nose and feast your eyes. Some of these pic- 
turesque corners may be slummy, but they are always 
sightly, and somehow the people living in them, poor 
or no, seem contented and happy. Have these Latin 
peoples a greater capacity for happiness than we of the 
gray North? Up on the Capitoline in the Palace of 
the Conservatori are some treasured paintings of the 
Vanvitelli showing Rome as it looked in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. They are prototypes of 
those steel engravings you used to see on your grand- 
parents’ bed-chamber walls, and once you step off the 
modern business streets, the Rome of to-day is not so 
very different. Pantheon or Castle of St. Angelo, Villa 
Borghese or Porta San Paolo, an artist could paint 
dozens of such juxtapositions of history and common 
life to-day without falsifying. the scene a particle. 

One of these spots is no less a place than the Prot- 
estant cemetery out by the city gate of St. Paul, where 
those two young Shakespearean princes of English lyric 
poetry lie entombed, Shelley and Keats. Its cool 
cypress groves and tombstones of mossy marble lead- 
ing up an enshadowed slope against the ancient city 
watchtowers are enclosed behind high stone walls, with 
a gate and a large bell hung in an arch above it, on 
which one makes a clangor to fetch the custodian. 
Within, wind murmurs in the thick plantation of 
cypresses, birds twitter, and even under hot afternoon 
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sunshine there is cool shade. As Shelley himself said: 
“Tt might make one in love with death to think that 
one should be buried in so sweet a place.” In such a 
place as Rome, why should two Americans seek out the 
graves of two English poets? Were they English? 
They seem rather like two sons of bright Hellas astray 
from Athens and the Great Age, carrying light and 
song to remote barbarian lands, and coming to tragic 
and untimely ends, the one by drowning, the other by a 
broken heart. Prometheus Unbound, The Mask of 
Anarchy, the quivering choric odes from Hellas —by 
what gleaming lakes in the Adirondacks, beside what 
flashing cascades of Green Mountain brooks had not 
we two pilgrims read the verses which flowed from the 
brain of the young man whose heart lies under this 
marble slab? On the slab is graven: — 


Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 


Under the laurel tree which shades the grave of 
Keats one reads that bitter epitaph dictated on his 
deathbed by this youthful poet who, as Shelley said, 
was literally hooted from the stage of life: — 


Here lies one whose name was writ in water. 


But on a wall close by, another hand has traced in 
marble those verses: — 


Keats! if thy cherished name is “ writ in water” 
Each drop has fallen from some mourner’s cheek, 

A sacred tribute such as heroes seek, 

Though oft in vain, for dazzling deeds of slaughter. 
Sleep on! not honored less for epitaph so meek. 


Here lay the man—the man? The boy!—who 
wrote that matchless Ode on a Grecian Urn. Was it 
so strange, then, that we two pilgrims from America 
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should have come here with a handful of purple violets 
apiece to lay on the graves of these two young poets — 
violets, the flower of ‘‘ Athens, violet-crowned”’? 

Spring sun shines through the cypresses, mild spring 
air murmurs in their plumy boughs; birds chirp and 
trill, and on the mossy tomb-slabs the flowering 
camellias to every gust of wind drop their delicately 
tinted petals, white, pink, crimson. . 

* 


* * 


It was in quest of more such scenes, remembered 

from boyhood’s glimpses of old paintings in the dim 
cool country parlors of traveled relatives, that we went 
one afternoon, Miles and I, on a prowl out the Appian 
Way. Miles was also looking for catacombs, which, 
we understood, were in the same direction. Miles has 
a macabre curiosity. In Paris he was keen on seeing 
the sewers, with large rats if possible. He didn’t, it 
is true, go on the right day to see them, but he did see 
the Pére Lachaise Cemetery where Parisians are buried 
thirty deep. And now he burned (or said he burned) 
to see great pyramids of skulls and human bones 
stacked up like cordwood. My own taste ran to antique 
tombs, with which, I understood, the Appian Way is 
lined. So we saw no reason why we shouldn’t have 
the jolliest little funeral party imaginable. 
“ The expedition began badly. Not caring for charnel 
vaults myself, I agreed to wait above ground whilst 
Miles catacombed. ‘Twenty minutes later he returned, 
hot, grimy, and disgruntled. Having shoveled out 
bounteous lire, he was led a few hundred yards along 
underground galleries, shown a few inferior skeletons, 
then told to run along and sell his papers. The wax 
taper they gave him was not one quarter burned. He 
offered it to me. I told him to keep it, he might want 
it for some other jolly afternoon in a burial vault. 

This was unwise of me, for my own show didn’t 
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come off so promptly. It is three miles out to the 
Appian Way. We trudged two more. At the end 
of the fifth, Miles inquired: — 

“Where are all your classy tombs?” 

“The Scipios were planted out here somewhere, 
and the poet Ennius, and Nero’s wife,” I said lamely. 

‘“‘Nero’s wife was not above suspicion, and I don’t 
see that your cemetery is panning out much better than 
mine.” 

“Mine has one advantage. It’s free.” 

“So is the transportation. How many miles have 
we walked so far? Wecan see straight down this road 
to the Alban Mountains, and no very snappy grave- 
stones in sight.” 

“Don’t despair, Miles. And don’t judge the Appian 
Way till you’ve seen more of it,” I said with a resolute 
show of cheerfulness which I was far from feeling 
myself; and, to take minds off weary legs, I proposed: 
“What have you seen in Rome that interested you 
most?” 

“‘ Something to sit down on,” said Miles, and finished 
the discussion by sitting down heavily on a Roman 
milestone, erected, as the inscription said, by the Em- 
peror Nero. 

Two youths came swinging along at a good pedes- 
trian clip. I said: — 

“Tf they speak English I’ll ask them what’s to be 
seen by keeping on.” 

They came abeam. I accosted. 

“Pardon me; but do you gentlemen speak English?” 

“Well, I guess so! Try us.” 

“My friend and I are puzzled. This is the Appian 
Way, but where are all the tombs?” 

“Why, haven’t you seen these ruined tombs all 
along?” 

“Brick, yes; and a few marble fragments; but where 
are all the sarcophagi and statues?”’ 
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“In the museums,” said one of the youths, crush- 
ingly; and the other: “‘Aren’t you thinking of the 
Street of Tombs at Pompeii, where everything is left 
in position?” 

I could feel myself slowly incinerating under the 
withering gaze of Miles. I said feebly:— 

““ Maybe I was.” 

“Try Pompeii,” said the sardonic youth, and the 
helpful one added cheerily: ‘Keep going. ‘There are 
a lot more stone heaps down the line that the convicts 
haven’t broken up yet.” 

They hoofed it along. 

Something about the pair looked homelike, but good 
manners and good sportsmanship alike forbade prying. 

‘““Cambridge, Massachusetts, on a guess,” said 
Miles. 

Now that my graveyard had deflated, he behaved 
quite handsomely about it and said that, sarcophagi 
or no sarcophagi, the view alone was worth coming 
out for. And suddenly—the instant we ceased look- 
ing for the absent sculptures —we realized that it was 
for this that people do come out to the Appian Way, 
for this that Shelley loitered along this road within 
sight of the shattered arches of the Claudian aqueduct, 
which spans the green Campagna between the brown 
tufa city walls and the Alban Hills, musing under these 
selfsame flat-topped pines, and meditating the choric 
odes of Prometheus Unbound. ‘The air is musical with 
birds’ cries and the song of spring brooks; mule bells 
tinkle as creaking carts go by, filled with faggots of 
firewood twigs. Here are little farmsteads built of 
bricks and marble from the tombs of the proudest 
patrician families of Rome; and yes, here and there, 
marble portrait busts, statues, bas-reliefs, and inscrip- 
tions on the fronts of crumbling towers. The road- 
sides are strewn with sculptured fragments of marble. 
A little boy trudges past hugging to his breast a bulgy 
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wine bottle in a cover of woven wickerwork. Flocks 
of sheep amble across meadows, followed by a shep- 
herd and a sheep dog. Gleams of dim spring sun- 
shine light the stone towers up among the Alban Hills. 
The crack of a huntsman’s rifle sounds over the wide 
prairies; the bleating of sheep, the barking of the dog; 
and, all in the gentle melancholy of the Roman spring, 
primroses bloom among the ruined tombs. . 

Two evenings later, in a Roman alley, our two Eng- 
lish-speaking pedestrians saluted from a passing hack. 

“T suppose,” said I, “that’s the last we shall see of 
them, and never know who they are.” 

““Oh, I don’t know,” said Miles. ‘‘ Remember the 
man in Florence who told us that you keep meeting the 
same old stiffs all the way across Europe, from the 
Louvre to the Acropolis.” 

A month later, in a hotel at athe we were hailed 
again. A blond youth said :— 

“Hello, didn’t I see you on the ee Way?” 

“Sure enough.” 

“What class in Harvard were you?” 

a9 i 907.” 

“1927. Shake hands. I’m from Cedar Rapids, 


lowa. My chum’s upstairs with the flu. Come on up.” 
y; p ‘ p 


* Ox 


If. you would see Greece, go to Rome. For Hellas 
was looted to adorn the imperial city. And here in her 
museums, after a thousand years of wreck and ruin, 
were garnered a pitiable salvage of marbles which are 
to the civilization they survived what, in a wreck of 
our own civilization, the symphonies of Mendelssohn 
and Schumann would be if they were saved and those 
of Beethoven lost. Acres in extent, and thronged with 
statues, these museums of course are. But the great 
masterpieces are beggarly few, and there is never for 
an instant any doubt as to which they are. They step 
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out and accost you like old friends, or they stand aloof 
from the common multitude like choice souls. It is 
true, the finer meanings of these statues escape photog- 
raphy. It is only when one stands in their actual pres- 
ence that they speak, man to man: a difference like that 
between the spoken drama and the moving picture. 
How the head of Pericles can be seen to think! 

Of that Hellenic world Rome was at its best but a 
bungling transplantation; and even this reflected glory 
died away when the iron chariot wheels of Roman 
power ceased to rumble along the roads of empire. 

It is a glory now all the harder to reconstruct in im- 
agination because of proximity to a splendor so over- 
whelming as that centre of Christendom, St. Peter’s. 
Discount every known defect of this mighty temple, 
still what a work of wonder and awe it remains! How 
bright it is, how fresh, how clear, how cheerful — one 
had almost said how gay! No smoke, no grime has 
soiled the delicate yellow of its stone. How lightly its 
dome soars, a warm flesh-buff, against the burning blue 
of Italian sky which is itself half golden. In the sad- 
hued North one grows used to gray cathedrals under 
sombre skies. What a delight that an edifice so grand 
can be so blithe. On the great Piazza, held in the em- 
brace of the two wide-sweeping half circles of the out- 
flanking colonnades, twin fountains jet spray high into 
the sunshine to fall in dazzling rainbows, and in this 
Piazza, sitting at a table out on the cobblestones under 
the warmth of a spring sun, to lunch leisurely on ravioli 
and plenteous bread, with roasted chestnuts and 
Chianti, one may see— for once, it is no exaggeration 
—the world go by. For here, along with friar and 
gendarme, tram and motor, ox cart and two-wheeled 
gig, sandal and sabot, go pilgrims from every land on 


earth. 
* 


* * 
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It is the fashion to speak of Paris as the one city 
where a person could keep entertained for a lifetime. 
I own to having felt this spell of Paris; but once having 
seen Rome under a spring sun, my feeling became, 
‘“Why linger elsewhere when there is such a place as 
Rome?” I have said it once; let me say it again. One 
has never so much as dreamed that a city could be so 
beautiful. Its hills, its gardens, its fountains, its ter- 
races, its churches, its pagan temples, its ruins, its 
museums, its palaces—the mere recitation of their 
names is conjuration of enchantment. 

Climb any one of its hills, preferably the Janiculum, 
at sunset and sit on a marble bench under clipped 
laurels beside a chiming fountain. Bees are at work 
in the primroses and heliotrope of the garden borders. 
All round bloom the yellow calendula, the daisy, the 
graceful fronds of the mimosa tree which Latin peoples 
love. Below this terrace, orange trees hang their 
golden globes among leaves of glossy green, and 
farther down, among yellow walls and red-tiled roofs, 
the Tiber makes its stately turn past the Castle of St. 
Angelo. Aloft into the sunset springs the dome of St. 
Peter’s, the noble fantasy of Michelangelo, and beyond 
the city walls, across the green Campagna, stride the 

arches of the Claudian aqueduct. On and on wings the 

view, to the Alban Hills in long, melodious lines the 
color of violets, to the snowy crests of the Apennines, 
and, poised over the summits, heavenly Alps of ivory 
cloud turning to copper-red in the setting sun. 

In this little church at your elbow lies entombed no 
less a poet than Torquato Tasso. Up yonder hillside 
is the oak under which, at such an hour as this, he was 
wont to muse. Below lies Rome: rich, red Rome; a 
city of crimson and gold, under skies of gold and blue, 
and all through it and around it history speaks by. the 
lips of brazen trumpets, and the centuries tread on one 
another’s heels, so fast they follow. 


XV 
SEA-SANCTUARY 


HALF-PAST five in the morning, and cocks are crow- 
ing, here, even here in the hotel district fronting a 
sea-wall promenade in the heart of the city; for such 
are the informalities of Naples—dear, delightful, 
dirty Naples! 

A rap sounds on the chamber door. Is it a fire? 
No, the concierge. He says apologetically that you 
left orders to be roused early for the journey to 
Pestum. Pestum! Magic word. So the great day 
has come. Pile out. Array yourself in your finest 
linen. For this (let us hope) is to be one of the high 
days. 

In twenty minutes another rap. In comes a tray 
with that frugal repast which Continental peoples 
dignify by the name of breakfast: rolls, honey, and a 
Spartan black brew which they likewise flatter with the 
name of coffee, but which, as far back as Paris, Miles 
christened “chicory stew.’”’ However, along with it 
is a packet of luncheon which can be cracked if one 
grows ravenous before noon, together with a bottle of 
the celebrated mineral water which (so the label avers) 
was used by Michelangelo and Vittoria Colonna, and 
I cannot think that a label would lie. 

Another twenty minutes, and here is the ocean-going 
hack to jounce you over a mile of those eighteen-inch 
stone blocks of probably the most atrocious paving in 
the civilized world, through one of the most disheveled 
and charming of all cities, and deposit you at a railway 
station where, by a series of linguistic miracles, you 
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find the right seats in the right compartment of the 


right train to Pestum. 
* 


* OK 


But Pestum—come now, what is Pestum? Why 
this strenuous early rising to set off at an ungodly hour, 
on insufficient nourishment, in such a holiday mood? 
Overhead the rain clouds of yester evening are part- 
ing to peeps of morning gold and sky blue. “Listen, 
my children, and you shall hear...” Pestum is a 
very special place. Or at least, that is to say, one hopes 
it will prove to be such. Do you remember having seen 
in art-store windows a superb German poster-litho- 
graph of what looked like a golden-brown sandstone 
Greek temple, massively built and almost perfectly 
preserved, standing solitary in an empty plain, moun- 
tains behind it and sea before? Perhaps you thought 
the artist was amusing himself with a scene he wished 
might exist. But the engraved legend said: ‘‘ Pestum: 
the Temple of Poseidon.” Enough mythology and 
history have stuck to your cranium to remind you that 
Poseidon was the Greek god of the sea, and Pestum 
the Roman name of that colonial city which the Greeks 
founded in Southern Italy a little matter of twenty-six 
hundred years ago, and named Poseidonia. But is it 
possible that any Doric temple has endured in such a 
relatively perfect state of preservation? This is one 
of just two places where that lucky accident has hap- 
pened, the other being the Theseion at Athens. And 
is the stone actually that rich, reddish golden brown? 
Travelers have testified that it is. Also that, in its 
solitude, mountains on one side, sea on the other, it 
is mightily impressive. 

Hence, therefore, the expedition. . . . The railway- 
carriage compartment fills with people going to spend 
the day with friends in the country, it evidently being 
the custom when so doing to carry your own chicken 
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dinner with you, and on the hoof at that. In a com- 
partment holding eight passengers there are stowed 
under the seats four hens and two cocks! Each time 
the train starts they set up an alarmed clucking and 
cackling as if the locomotive had just laid an egg. 

That seems about all the locomotive is good for, 
from the speed of its progress. No matter! The 
slower it goes the more you can see. Plenty to see 
there is: tiny Mediterranean ports, their fishing-craft 
hauled out on beaches behind stone quays terminated 
by castellated watchtowers, history only knows how 
many centuries old—sturdy craft, latine-rigged, their 
sides painted gay yellows and blues, with stripes of 
vermilion and green. (On the theatre curtain of 
the “Opera House” in my home town, half a life- 
time ago, there was such a scene. As a child I 
used to wonder if such a place existed; and be- 
hold! Here it is.) Now the train begins to puff up 
mou..tain gorges that rise sleepily from the sea. A 
brisk northwester is burnishing the ivory peaks and 
scouring the sky from gray to blue. Lesser summits 
are crowned with walls and turrets— ancient castles, 
churches, monasteries. Along the banks of the full- 
voiced brooks bloom violets, blue and yellow. 

The mountain ridges are crossed. Downhill again 
“slides the train towards a long and narrow coastal 
plain; and, far below, the sea swims into ken once 
more, and another and larger white-walled, red-tiled 
port town: Salerno. 

“Pesto” is now only an hour’s journey, though the 
forenoon is far spent. What are these curious-looking 
herds of shaggy cattle that roam the “ prairies’? 
Buffalo? A species different from ours. So! This 
was what they meant in Venice when they referred to 
their exquisitely gilt-tooled portfolios as made of 
buffalo hide. . . . On the marsh bottoms are shrubs 
bursting into masses of pink-and-white bloom; the river 
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Sele foams with spring torrents; shepherds watch their 
flocks in fields bright with new green, and on the rugged 
mountain slopes inland silver-gray clouds change 
dancing-partners with flashes of sunshine. 

These meads gleaming with a flower of gold and 
white? It is the narcissus. And it is growing wild, as 
thick as the earth will nourish, acre after acre; and 
along with it the hyacinth. Narcissus and hyacinth— 
two names from classic mythology; as the temple of 
Poseidon is neared, the very earth begins to grow 
Greek! 


* 
x x 


* Pesto!” 

Pestum? Poseidon, have a heart! What tank-town 
in Idaho is this? Stucco railway station, entirely sur- 
rounded by cabbage fields, with a factory chimney in 
the offing, where they fabricate some sort of mar- 
malade? 


Was it for this that brave Patroclus bled? 


Howbeit, here is a little restaurant where you can 
replenish the stock of lunch worn down by forenoon 
nibblings, and, pretending not to notice that you are 
being soaked (there is no help for it), add a bottle 
of Capribianca, the mineral water having gone the 
way of Michelangelo and Vittoria Colonna. Now take 
your lunch in one hand, stop your nostrils with the 
other, and start. 

Hallo! An ancient city wall, entered by an arched 
gate, with one or two watchtowers in the distance, ad- 
mirably preserved. Perhaps this will not be so bad. 
True, the cabbages vociferate. Peasants are shucking 
them in the sunshine. Never mind the stink. Fix your 
mind on antique temples, and keep going. 

Along a muddy road, under high garden walls, past 
flat-topped pines, and round a sharp turn at crossways. 
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out in a wide space, along with two other temples, re- 
mote, solitary, golden-brown of tone, massive of struc- 
ture, ancient of days, a scarred visage, a voice from 
another age. . . . Poseidon’s temple, on a vast sunny 
plain, mountains rolling rugged ramparts of gray rock 
to the rear of it, and to the front of it, down a length 
of sloping land, the unquiet, bright, and silvery sea. 

Wordsworth, in one of his noblest sonnets, speaks 
about being ‘“‘a pagan suckled in a creed outworn.” In 
the presence of this temple, and others of its kind, it 
is not so certain that that pagan creed is outworn. Let 
there be a spark of imagination in you, and you will 
hesitate to step too brashly into the temple precincts 
of this ancient holy place. For do not be so dense as 
to assume that it was not holy, and that the people who 
built it were but poor benighted heathen. We bar- 
barians, after twenty-five centuries, are still imitating 
their architecture. Look again at this building which 
has withstood five-and-twenty centuries. What dignity, 
what repose, what solidity, what solemnity. As much 
as any cathedral of the gray and gloomy North, there 
is in this temple, along with its aspect of light and 
cheer, a Jook of worship that lays a hand on human lips, 
and that lays on human heart the touch of wonder, 
love, and awe. 

A dozen yards from the ‘ediplé front lies the crum- 
bling masonry of its sacrificial altar, no small affair, 
being eleven yards long and five yards wide. ‘There 
comes a curious feeling of not being quite at liberty to 
enter the temple, just yet; that it would be more fitting 
to stay outside of it awhile, to sit on a ledge of this altar 
and try to scour twenty centuries of Christian theology 
out of your brain, looking up the while at this serene 
and noble building. : 

How gracefully it has grown old! Green herbs 
sprout in its crannies, cling to its walls, and wave from 
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its capitals, its cornices, and its pediments. The earth 
around this ancient altar is starred with flowers of early 
spring, the violet, the daisy, the asphodel. The breeze 
purrs at one’s ears like a contented kitten. Birds are 
chirping, sheep bleating, and a goat’s bell tinkles. And 
under all this jocund orchestration of spring sights and 
sounds and perfumes rumbles the eternal organ-bass of 
surf breaking on the salt sea strand. Yes, it is Posei- 
don’s temple, and through its open colonnades of stone, 
age-mellowed to a rich tan-bark red-brown, sounds the 
voice of Poseidon himself, as it has sounded here cease- 
lessly these centuries since his worshipers built the 
sanctuary. Poseidon the vast, the terrible, the beauti- 
ful; Poseidon, father of open roads; Poseidon, be- 
stower of strange lands and fair countries; breeder of 
hardy men and adventurous spirits; Poseidon, chorister 
of wild music; painter of glorious scenes, of dawn, of 
sunset, of nights with glittering stars and round, white 
moon; Poseidon of the flashing wave-crests on seas of 
azure lashed by hallooing winds; Poseidon, god of 
men, god of the strong, the brave, the beautiful; 
Father Sea, broad-breasted husband of Mother Earth, 
sh parents of sturdy mortals who voyage between 
_th and death, that voyage where the port arrived at 
is nothing and the steadfastness of the voyaging is 
everything — say, child of twenty centuries of Christen- 
dom, was this worship of Poseidon so idle a religion? 
Is it so strange that such a faith should have builded a 
temple so majestic and so enduring? 

Is the worship of Poseidon dead? It seems to me 
that we can still find it in our own hearts. So comes 
the impulse to go up into this temple, to tread that 
pavement laid down before the Persians were beaten 
at Marathon, among those time-gnawed columns of 
travertine that gleam bronzen red under the spring 
sun. How strange it all is! For the strange part is 
that this place does not seem strange at all. These 
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were our people. We are of this same old Aryan 
stock: the things they revered it is also in our blood 
to revere. We were here centuries ago, you and I and 
all of us, and trod these stones and worshiped this god 
of the ever-sounding sea. This is only a return after 
many ages. How homesick we have been, how lost, 
how strayed, how forlorn. How good it is to be back 
—and it is Father Poseidon who fetches you here, 
harnessed now with oars of steel and sails of steam. 
See him through these rust-red colonnades and down 
across those long levels of tillage, rumpling his snowy 
locks where he pillows his head on the surf-white 
strand. What a silvery glitter in his gray eyes that 
flash from a thousand wave-crests league beyond 
league, away to the far blue dip and edge of sea-and- 
sky horizon line. 

Grandly the sea rolls before this temple and grandly 
rise the mountains behind it, gray, gaunt, basking in 
sunshine or bathed in silvery mists. Bees and butter- 
flies are a-wing, buccaneering among these meads of the 
hepatica, the violet, the narcissus, and the hyacinth. In 
yonder field, where the luxuriant acanthus waves in the 
wind, a peasant’s plowshare turns splintere: ‘tw 
ments of sculptured marble. .. . hi. 

It is luncheon time. High noon in Magna Grecia. 
‘We two pilgrims perch on the great altar which has 
smoked in its day with Poseidon only knows how many 
Homeric hecatombs. ‘Then, instead of luncheon, a 
queer thing befalls; call it reversion to type or what 
you will. For one of these pilgrims is half web-foot, 
sired out of generations of New London sea captains; 
and the other, a child of the midlands who came late 
to the salt sea, is therefore the more fanatic wor- 
shiper of it. Then did the old deity put forth his 
power in this spot of sanctuary, and the minds of the 
pilgrims were lifted up to the ancient god. They 
cracked that bottle of Capribianca, and from it poured 
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out a generous libation of the golden, fire-bright wine 
on the green altar, and, standing up, faces to the west- 
ward and to the far-flashing sea, lifted up their voices 
and chanted pzan, even the sounding Greek of that 
invocation to the elements from Prometheus Bound :— 


& dios al€np kal raxbrrepor mvoat, 
TOTApaV TE THYal, TOVTLWY TE KUUATOY 
avnpiOuov yéhacpa, Tayunrop TE Yi, 
kal Tov mavorTny KUKOV HALoV KaAD 

Weobé py’ ota mpos OeGv Thoxw beds... 


O god-bright A2ther and swift-wingéd winds, 
Spring-heads of rivers, sea-waves tipped with light 
Laughing innumerable, All-mother Earth, 

And thou, all-seeing orb of Sun, I call: 

Behold what state is mine, myself a god! 


* 
* * 


Pzstum is a scene in the classic spirit. It has the 
austere simplicity of Attic tragedy. The forty miles 
of cliff road above the Mediterranean to Amalfi and 
Sorrento are a plunge into another world—the world 
of romantic fiction. 

For convenience in making another early start, one 
returns from Pestum to spend the night at the village 
of Cava, in a hotel rather mysteriously sumptuous — 
all mahogany bedsteads and Empire chairs upholstered 
in crimson damask, very handsome to look at, not very 
comfortable to sit in. From their autographed por- 
traits you gather that pretty much the entire British 
royal family have been coming here for three genera- 
tions, beginning with good Queen Vic; also the Ameri- 
can poets, Bryant and Longfellow. What is the ex- 
planation of all this grandeur? Ask the manager. 
You find that this villa was once a country palace of 
the Bourbon kings of Naples. After the Revolution, 
in 1860, it fell to the town of Cava, which, being hard 
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up, sold it to the family of the present proprietor. A 
few of the rooms have been allowed to remain in their 
regal state, notably the grand salon at the head of the 
staircase, a place of crimson carpets, red damask hang- 
ings, gilt chandeliers, white marble chimney pieces, and 
mahogany furniture inlaid with holly wood— which 
(I record with satisfaction) American millionaires 
have vainly endeavored to purchase. 

So much for prelude to the romantic landscapes of 
Amalfi and Sorrento. This drive should be by carriage, 
and the slower the nag the better. A motor car goes 
exactly ten times too fast. It is better to walk. It is 
better still to stop every hundred yards and let the view 
sink in. 

We two started—with shame be it confessed, but 
we knew no better—in a motor car, and a pouring 
rain. But even in a downpour this road is more enter- 
taining than most others in their fairest robes of fair 
weather. It begins by winding among mountain gorges 
down to the sea. Then comes the first of some dozen, 
perhaps score, of fishing villages, white-walled and 
tile-roofed, snuggled down into notches between two 
precipitous rock walls of mountain ravines that de- 
bouch on some wisp of sandy sea beach, where more of 
these stout, gayly painted and latine-rigged craft are 

~hauled out on rollers, exactly as Mediterranean sailors 
have been wont to do since Jason built the Argo for 
his quest of the Golden Fleece, and long before Homer 
smote his lyre and sang the fall of Troy town. On 
the promontory above the village will be a castle built 
by the Normans or the Saracens, not very large, but 
very fierce, a watchdog showing its machicolated battle- 
ments like a snarl of white fangs. Up the ravines 
behind these villages, up the very precipices themselves, 
terrace above terrace, go orchards of the olive, the 
lemon, and the orange, or vineyards. Up and up and 
up rise these tilled shelves to incredible altitudes, three, 
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four, five hundred feet one above another, sometimes 
a thousand feet above the sea—as high as fruit will 
grow; and beyond the topmost tillage tiers of these tre- 
mendous amphitheatres the mountains keep on a thou- 
sand, two, three, four thousand feet higher, to jagged 
peaks, black, gray, or sparsely fledged with green, 
whereamong dark storm clouds go rolling, showers 
rattling, lightnings flashing, thunder rolling. 

But foul weather does not linger long on this coast 
of gold and azure. A roistering southwester off the 
sea has swept the sky to a blue pasture where white 
flocks gambol, and the shepherding wind drives the 
black sheep up among the gloomy peaks inland. The 
sea, for a space, is a wind-rasped silver, mottled a wine 
color with shadows of flying cloud. Then out comes 
the sun, and, flash! sea and shore put on robes of glory. 
In the little cathedral at Amalfi is a- bishop’s throne, 
canopied, cushioned, and carpeted with lilac damask 
embroidered in gold. That throne must have been 
copied from this coastal landscape on such a day as 
this, for this tremendous cape is a throne builded by 
the Creator for his own glory, a throne of lilac damask 
—sea, sky, and mountains—brocaded with sun-gold. 

The surfs of history have dashed as high on this 
coast as the surf of the sea is now dashing and crashing 
against its cliffs. Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, Sara- 
cens, Normans, French, Italians, —thirty centuries of 
sea rovers,—merchants, pirates, vikings, crusaders, 
have colonized, ravaged, traded, looted, builded, and 
battled, each tide leaving its deposits in the architec- 
ture, the racial stocks, the folklore, religion, customs, 
speech, and garb, like fern and footprint fossilized in 
successive geological strata. In that same little ca- 
thedral at Amalfi lie the bones, you are told, of Saint 
Andrew, brought hither from Constantinople seven 
centuries ago. In its choir are columns torn from the 
stoa at Pestum. The villages of Amalfi and Ravello, 
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now towns of five thousand and eleven hundred people, 
were, eight centuries back, rich and powerful cities, 
rivals of Pisa and Genoa, the one with a population of 
fifty thousand, the other with thirty-six thousand, and 
their buildings are still incrusted with the jewels of that 
former wealth. A perch for sea birds this coast was 
only, but they built them glittering nests. 

A halt for luncheon at the little monastery hotel 
which flattens its walls against the cliffs above the vil- 
lage of Amalfi. Then on again into more of this 
gallant landscape. Each turn of the road tosses moun- 
tains, coast, and port towns into fresh combinations, 
each seeming more dramatic than the last. You ex- 
haust the patience of the driver, asking him to stop, 
yet stop you must. Life is too short. There is too 
little of such splendor in the world to whirl past it at 
motor speed. Streams come tumbling over precipices 
in cascades of clashing cymbals and waterfalls of 
kettledrum beats. Over abysses that drop a sheer 
thousand feet to the sea, wave tufts of yellow broom 
and of that wine-purple wallflower which the Eng- 
lish cultivate in their gardens and call stock, but which 
here grows wild and is called by the Italian people the 
marvone. 

The wind has risen to a gale, what sailors term a 
“dry blow.” It whips spindrift off wave-crests and 
whirls it over the sea in clouds of rainbow spray. Up 
among those purple peaks, which send their bold lines 
striding down to the ocean in seven-league boots, wrath- 
ful gleams of sunshine have begun to slash like sword 
blades. Overhead storm and sun; beneath, a dashing 
sea. And such a sea! Where else are there such 
blues? What is that shade of blue? Shade? There 
must be a dozen shades interblending. Gather all 
your garden flowers of blue—larkspur, heliotrope, 
Canterbury bells, purple violets: mix them with orange 
calendula and golden glow; turn the molten mass 
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into blue-and-golden flame, and you have the color 
of this sea water. It is every blue of a July garden set 
on fire and thrown into riotous commotion. Sea, sky, 
and mountains are orchestra, choir, and great organ of 
a tumultuous Nature symphony. The day shouts and 
sings. Such splendor seems not of this world. In its 
presence man seems more than mortal and earth more 
fair than any prophet’s paradise to come. 
* 


* 


Amalfi proves that poetry does not exaggerate. 
Sorrento proves that romance does not lie. The 
southern shore of the cape is lyric drama. Its northern 
shore is stage-setting fora rip-roaring tale of ad- 
venture. 

The road, after winding for eighty miles along the 
waists of these mountain promontories (on one of 
which, at a little altitude of five hundred feet sheer 
drop to the sea, our car and another collided with a 
resounding crash), suddenly swerves from the shore, 
climbs over the spine of the cape, and descends by sharp 
twists to the orange groves of that sheltered coastal 
amphitheatre of hills and plain tabled on red stone 
cliffs two hundred feet above the Bay of Naples, which 
history has known for twenty-odd centuries as Sur- 
rentum or Sorrento. 

An old gentleman at Rome had advised going to a 
certain celebrated but unostentatious (and, for once, 
inexpensive) hotel. He said he had intended staying 
there five days and had ended by staying five weeks. 
He also said that the hotel was full of people who had 
done the same. His advice sounded good. It was 
tried. 

What an odd-looking place! More like a church 
than a hotel. Alack! it is full; chock-a-block. No. 
The concierge comes running back to say that if the 
signori are willing to be parked in the garage they can 
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be lodged. The signori are game. Bring on your 
garage! You cross a semitropical garden and orange 
grove, enter the paved courtyard of a conventual-look- 
ing cloister where a chauffeur is washing a car, climb 
rambling flights of little white marble stairs that amble 
among open arcades and balconies, and thus come to a 
tiny chamber with furniture that is antique, simple, and 
choice, a floor paved with blue-and-white tiles, and a 
casement window which opens eastward to morning 
sun and misty mountain tops, two stories above an 
orange grove and a choir of caged canaries. In Choc- 
taw Italian we make it known to the concierge that we 
may be deemed to be parked. 

Somewhat belatedly one learns that this hotel, too, 
was of old a monastery; that the churchlike facade at 
right angles to the hotel front was, and on Sundays still 
is, a church; and that this establishment of the Capu- 
chins has only been a hotel for the last hundred and 
five years. At the foot of its long gardens is a pine- 
shaded terrace, which overlooks the sea from the sum- 
mit of a cliff that rises two hundred feet above the tide 
line. Peering over, one infers from the stone quay 
and bathhouses on the sandy beach below that there 
must be some way of getting down there. Recon- 
noitrings and explorations. You find a stone stair that 
plunges down through the floor of this terrace garden 
into the cliff by descending turns, emerging on the face 
of it to zigzag down past tufts of purple wallflower; 
then abruptly plunges back into the cliff, to go rambling 
down a cavern, mysterious, gloomy, and vast enough 
to accommodate three cottage houses; and below this 
another cavern, even larger, in the dim recesses of 
which are stored canoes, beach chairs, and rowboats, 
with space enough left to house a steamboat. The iron 
wicket gate, which leads to the sea beach, is locked. 
And all along these cliffs for miles are similar grottoes, 
with sea swashing into them. Were they hollowed out 
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by waves, by earthquakes, or by human hands? Prin- 
cipally by the last. Remember your situations in ro- 
mantic drama: people hard beset, making desperate 
escapes down secret staircases, over cliffs, through 
caverns, to embark off a beach in a waiting skiff, and, 
“Once aboard the lugger, the day is ours!”’ Here it 
all is—stormy sunset, raging wind, dashing sea, only 
waiting for the actors to walk on and recite their 
lines :— 


“ Chill blows the wind, the pleasaunce-walks are drear — 
Madcap, what jest was it to meet me here? 
The southern winter-parlour, by my fay, 
Had been the likeliest trysting-place to-day.” 


“Tristram! — nay, nay—thou must not take my hand! 
‘Tristram ! — sweet love, we are betray’d — out-plann’d. 
Fly, save thyself —save me! I dare not stay!” 

“One last kiss first! "I is vain—to boat —away!” 


* 
* * 


It is easy to guess why people come here expecting 
to stay five days and remain as many weeks. 

Morning! Morning of golden sun and blue sky. 
Breakfast over, you may wander out into these orange 
groves, ripe fruit hanging within arm’s reach, and down 
garden paths bordered with jonquil and hyacinth, pink 
roses waving from trellised arbors against blue sky and 
blue sea. Here on the lofty terrace overlooking the 
bay is a stone bench where one can sit in warm sun- 
shine and look across to Vesuvius, forever smoking 
from inner fires, forever sending up into still blue heay- 
ens its plume of white smoke half again as high as the 
mountain itself, twisting into a column which flattens 
and drifts slowly mile after mile away to the eastward 
and inland. The burning mountain is an eternal altar 
fire smoking to the immortal gods that created a land 
so fair. Blue skies, blue seas, warm sun, jocund din of 
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bird song, orange groves, flower gardens, terraces, 
grottos, a smoking volcano under one’s eyes, a smoking 
cigarette under one’s nose, holiday mood, and sensa- 
tion of infinite leisure. Then speaks this romance-land 
and asks :— 

“Say, child of the frozen North and the hustling 
continent, what do you think of this?” 

‘T think it is the life! 


“My Yankee home 


Is far beyond the wave; I will no longer roam.” 


“You? Do my ears deceive me? Remember: this 
is a lazy life. One achieves nothing so.” 

‘““T know it. And I don’t care. In such a spot as 
this it is enough merely to live.” 

“You have recanted! You have abjured your New 
England conscience! Forsworn your ancestry! Bar- 
tered your birthright!” 

“Indeed? You are welcome to it. I am getting 
along quite comfortably without it, thank you.” 

“Renegade!” 

“Renegade, if you like. Only don’t talk to me about 
war, revolution, injustice, conscience, duty, work, or 
even common sense. Go away. Dry up. Leave me 
alone. I’m busy.” 

“Busy? At what?” 

“At doing nothing. At doing something not one in 
a thousand of my breed knows how to do; something 
that I didn’t know how to do until now—enjoying 
life, sitting still and thinking what a luxury it is not to 
hurry, not to have anything you must do. What 
bliss!” 

“Sorry to disturb you, sir,” —it is the voice of the 
concierge, — ‘“‘ but your carriage is waiting to start for 
Pompeéeii.”’ 


XVI 
BRUSH AND CHISEL 


MUSEUMS are not as formidable as they sound. This 
is one of the pleasant surprises of Europe. Several 
weeks before starting, one autumn afternoon whilst 
rambling along the cliffs by a shore path down at Sea- 
bury, Miles inquired a shade diffidently : — 

“Might I ask how much time you are planning to 
spend in museums?” 

“Oh,” said I cheerfully, “I don’t know. Enough, I 
suppose, to see them properly.” 

He gave me a look of the lost. 

““See them properly? Why, you couldn’t see them 
properly in a lifetime!” 

‘Something is on your mind,” said I. ‘‘ What is it?” 

‘Oh, nothing.” 

“Tt’s no use stalling. I know better. You look like 
a person something heavy has just dropped on.” 

Then it all came out. He had been reading a travel 
book by a Mr. Gorham Alling, which said that you 
ought to take two years to see Florence alone, and that 
if you weren’t willing to spend at least a week looking 
at Ghiberti’s bronze doors to the Baptistry you were no 
good. 

His confession was a great relief to me, for I had 
been secretly a prey to similar misgivings. I could 
imagine myself scuffing forlornly through mile after 
mile of picture galleries, mentality reduced to a pulp. 
We agreed then and there that if Mr. Gorham Alling 
and his like said we were no good, we in turn were able 
to tell him where he could go and what he could do 
when he got there, Of all the enemies to travel, all 
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the assassins of innocent joy, all the calumniators of 
culture, the worst, I suppose, is the intellectual snob. 
* 


* 


There are ways to get a strangle hold on a museum. 
Let me begin with one of the simplest. 

Somewhere near the turnstile where you pay your 
franc, your mark, your lira, or your drachma, will be 
a counter where they sell photographs and postcards 
of its most celebrated show-pieces. Often, it is true, 
these are merely of the most popular works in the 
collection; but often also they are of the best. In either 
case, a glance over these counters gives one a certain 
table of contents, chapter headings. 

For a museum is a library whose books are canvas 
and marble. Visiting a library, one does not expect to 
read every book in it. To begin with, by no means 
every book in it is, for everyone, worth reading; some 
volumes are for specialists, others for reference, and 
so on. With a museum, as with the library, the knack 
is to find what it holds for you or me personally. 

But suppose I know nothing about painting or sculp- 
ture; how am I to find anything in them? Very simply. 
Painting and sculpture, like books, are about life. One 
may know little about painting or sculpture, but every- 
body presumably knows something about life. Let us 
apply what we know about life to what the painter or 
sculptor is saying about it, and see what happens. It is 
sure to be interesting. 

At Florence, in the Uffizi Gallery, is a large canvas 
of Elizabeth, the mother of John the Baptist, greeting 
Mary, by Mariotto Albertinelli. It is the familiar 
story from St. Matthew. Mary is a beautiful young 
woman, tender and humble. But the expression of joy 
and reverence on the face of the elder woman is melt- 
ing. She rejoices that the younger has been accorded 
an honor higher than her own. And this the artist 
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has left us to guess entirely from the smiling mouth of 
Elizabeth, for her eyes are in shadow. Though Mary 
is supposed to be the heroine of this tale, the interest 
of it focuses on Elizabeth, and without, one suspects, 
the artist having intended it. Mary’s face is smooth 
and young; Elizabeth’s is seamed with age and care. 
Mary receives homage; Elizabeth accords it. This is 
one of those involuntary strokes of truth-to-life which 
are always occurring in the work of sincere artists, 
often unconsciously —what Wagner meant when he 
so repeatedly insisted that humanity is better than its 
theologies; and what happens to many a novelist and 
dramatist when a minor character unexpectedly be- 
comes the major one. Mary, in this picture, is sweet 
and beautiful; but the older woman, in her complete 
forgetfulness of self, is more beautiful and more touch- 
ing. The painter has said, perhaps without knowing it, 
that the noblest of religions is the spirit of love and 
worship in humble folk. 

And these Italian painters are the genuine feminists. 
For they celebrate woman in her vital form, her crea- 
tive function. How they exalt motherhood! And how 
they dignify the common household tasks! One morn- 
ing in Florence, at Santa Maria Novella, a middle- 
aged woman, one of the countless thousands of Ger- 
mans whom Goethe’s Italian Journey has sent to Italy, 
picked us up because we could speak her tongue, and 
took us to see Ghirlandajo’s “Life of the Virgin” in 
the retrochoir. It had charmed the heart out of her. 
She was all in a glow. She said she couldn’t see it 
often enough, and that she came back to it again and 
again. One saw why. It dignified the humdrum 
domestic tasks at which women spend their lives. It 
invested these tasks with divine significance, and beau- 
tified them with human nobility. 

Thus do these old pictures speak to the eye and the 
heart in the simple tongue of our common humanity. 
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Once in the presence of one of these masterpieces, 
there is no mistaking it. Time and again, on walking 
into a cathedral, a picture gallery, or a hall of sculpture, 
your eye instantly finds the focus. There it is, the pic- 
ture, the statue, the stained-glass window. It starts 
out of its frame; it bulges off the wall; the marble 
throbs with life; the glass glows and quivers with color. 
Look at them, and let them speak. For they can, quite 
simply. Simplicity is the eternal miracle of greatness. 
No explaining is necessary, no mystic password re- 
quired. I had almost said, no guidebook. Open the 
eyes and mind and let this immortal eloquence flow in. 
* 


* * 


Yes, but how about the acres of minor canvases? If 
they were not worth studying, would they be here? 
Can one afford to pass them by quite so coolly? 

Our Elizabethan poet-dramatists provide a reply. 
If we have a whole winter of evenings beside a glow- 
ing hearth to give them, then by all means let us begin 
with Kit Marlowe and go through Ben Jonson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Dekker, Heywood, Chapman, Mid- 
dleton, Webster, and the dozen or score of first-rate 
secondary men. But if we have only a week of eve- 
nings, it is obviously better economy to stick to Shake- 
“ speare, and even with Shakespeare to restrict the area 
to the half-dozen greatest plays. 

One has to remember that in these museums are 
numerous canvases which are to painting as journalism 
is to literature, and numerous marbles which are to the 
masterpieces of sculpture as footnotes are to poetry. 
Like the reader, one learns how to skip. And let me 
explain how one learns what to skip. In the Uffizi 
Gallery, that lyric poet among painters, Botticelli, that 
Shelley of the Florentine School, has a little picture of 
Judith. The savage tale out of Hebrew folklore, of her 
beheading the conqueror after having spent the night in 
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his tent, is a favorite theme of Italian painters. Botticelli 
psychologizes it. You see a young girl, delicate and 
fragile, walking homeward through a smiling land- 
scape, her robes fluttering in the clean morning wind. 
Behind her follows the serving-woman, carrying on her 
head, like a basket of vegetables, the ghastly severed 
head of Holofernes. The drama is all in Judith’s face. 
It is wistful, even tender. The unspeakable ordeal of 
the night is like a fevered dream. She cannot realize 
what has happened. She herself does not believe that 
it is true. 

A few rooms away and two generations later, in a 
picture on the same theme, you may see how easily a 
noble art can deteriorate—and learn what to skip. 
They are our old friends, Judith and Holofernes, to be 
sure; but no more subtleties now. Instead, it is the 
instant of the murder. The serving-woman pinions the 
man. Judith, a handsome, homicidal wench, cuts his 
throat. Blood spurts in all directions. It is a decora- 
tion for a slaughterhouse; the front-page story; the 
yellow journalism of Italian art. 

Or take the theme of Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac. 
By the earlier painters you see this subject handled with 
imagination and feeling, the patient suffering in the 
face of the father, and in the son’s the touching trust 
and submission. Not so with their successors. Here 
we have advanced to the school of movie melodrama, 
crude nervous shocks. Behold, therefore, the old 
gentleman with his hoof on Isaac’s neck, and the boy 
howling blue murder! 

It is unfortunate that so much highfalutin has been 
written about art. People are cowed, or repelled, or 
disgusted by it long before they ever reach the museum 
itself. All that fine art asks of us is to be taken like 
Nature, simply and naturally. All it asks of us is to 
be sincere and honest with ourselves, not pretending to 
like what we have been told we ought to like, but con- 
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tent to look for something which we do enjoy, then to 
sit down with it until we have made it our own. But 
we are talked to and written at in the tone of our old 
chum who tells us that if we are not willing to spend a 
week glaring at Ghiberti’s bronze doors to the Baptis- 
try we are no good. Let me poultice the black eye 
which such talk gives those beautiful doors. Speaking 
for myself, I wish they were in my home city some- 
where, as they are in Florence, close to the sidewalk 
on a main street, where I could stop and look at them 
every morning on my way downtown. Their panels 
are a delightful sequence of story-telling, the Biblical 
saga transferred into an Italian countryside. These 
tiny figures are much finer work than more pretentious 
sculpture: full of life, action, grace, distinction, and 
nobility. They remind one that excellence is not a 
matter of size, and that a little song by Schubert may 
have more life in it than a symphony by Mahler. I 
remember that Michelangelo said these doors were 
beautiful enough to be.the gates of Paradise, and that 
they also served as a good-natured rebuke to that offi- 
cious question forever being put to creators in the 
spirit— why they are not also creators in the flesh. 
Let Giorgio Vasari, the friend and biographer of 
Michelangelo, tell the story: — 


A priest, who was his friend, said to Michelangelo, “”T is a 
pity that you have not married, that you might have left children 
to inherit the fruit of these honorable toils’*; when Michel- 
angelo replied, ‘1 have only too much of a wife in my art, and 
she has given me trouble enough; as to my children, they are 
the works that I shall leave; and if they are not worth much, 
they will at least live for some time. Woe to Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
if he had not made the gates of San Giovanni, for his children 
and grandchildren have sold or squandered all that he left; but 
the gates are still in their place. 


What our testy author meant about the doors was 
that with a supreme work of art it is wise to go back 
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and look at it many times, though he did not, perhaps, 
find the most tactful way of saying so. In principle, 
of course, he is right. Repeated visits to a museum are 
like rereadings of a great book. The first time through 
one finds where the notable spots are. After that, go 
through it as often as you will, there is always some- 
thing new. Nourishment is in these works of art. A 
business woman tells me that as often as she goes to 
New York she never fails to go to the Metropolitan 
Museum, to spend a little while looking at Monet’s 
painting of Rheims Cathedral. And gradually, in these 
European museums, one begins to get the hang of it 
all. He sees the painters learning from one another, 
borrowing and copying—Jideas being common prop- 
erty, just as plots of stories were among the Eliza- 
bethan playwrights. Gestures, postures, arrangements, 
backgrounds, keep turning up with modifications in the 
work of contemporaries or successors. You may see 
the great Michelangelo not disdaining to borrow from 
Signorelli those nude males in the background of his 
Holy Family. You may see the early artists redis- 
covering the beauty of the naked body through painting 
from antique marbles; then inventing pretexts, like 
Signorelli’s shepherds, for introducing them into re- 
ligious pictures. 

So, too, with color. Most of us are insensitive to it. 
These galleries teach our eyes to see it. They tell us 
what color means to the painter; how he can love it 
purely for its own sake, the way a composer lingers over 
the instrumentation of his orchestral score. And words 
can no more describe such color harmony than they can 
reproduce orchestral harmony. They can only suggest 


the emotional effect. 
* 


* xX 


But having suggested that the reader be honest with 
himself about fine art, let me be so myself. In the 
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Pitti Palace at Florence there are two distinct collec- 
tions of paintings, one of modern work, the other of 
masterpieces from the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. This second is one of the most splendid art 
collections in existence. The Pitti Palace is a sumptu- 
ous stone ark of a place, and it was not strange that we 
two babes in these Florentine woods should have gone 
astray and wandered first up into the modern gallery. 
The attendants seemed astonished to see human beings 
come up there, and were assiduously attentive, always 
with phantom five-lira notes flickering in the corners of 
their eyes, for it had evidently been a long dry spell on 
that floor. But we had supplied ourselves with quite 
a little hardware and shoveled it out cheerfully enough, 
for these modern paintings were interesting, beautiful, 
and about our speed. We stayed up there the whole 
forenoon and had a fine time. But we knew that these 
were not the big show. To see that you must go around 
under the portico at the left of the palace and up the 
grand staircase. This: we did, day after day. We 
looked, studied, learned, and enjoyed; but it is no use 
pretending that we grasped one ten-thousandth of what 
is there. It was like being taken as a little boy, ten 
years old, to see Abraham Lincoln. You look with 
awe and reverence, feel that you are in the presence of 
“greatness, and know that you will always be thankful 
to have had the experience. 

But the saddest sight of tongue or pen was to see 
people following garrulous guides through these same 
Pitti galleries, the guides parroting indiscriminately, 
and — as even I knew enough to know — often errone- 
ously; their unhappy victims looking undecided whether 
to kill the guide or themselves. Reputable guides of 
course exist, though who and where they are, present 
deponent knoweth not, having eschewed the tribe. But 
they should be picked with extreme caution. Imagine 
standing for the first time before some solemn monu- 
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ment of an artist’s toil and suffering or of history’s 
passionate decision, before Michelangelo’s ‘‘ Moses,”’ 
or in the Roman Forum,—a time when, if ever, you 
wish to be alone with your own thoughts, — only to 
have ears boxed with an irrelevant drone of underdone 
Britannica. 

I believe there are ways of evading guides, and 
one of them—supposing ourselves to have been 
denied the opportunity to study painting, history, archi- 
tecture, and sculpture beforehand — is the thrifty prac- 
tice of reading guidebooks during long railway jour- 
neys. I mean working at these books as diligently as 
schoolboys, with pen or pencil, marking the obviously 
noteworthy places and pieces,-a process in which one 
is helped by the asterisks and double asterisks of the 
guidebooks themselves; but helped a good deal more 
out of one’s own fund of general information. ‘The 
other has to do specifically with Italian painting, which, 
in these museums, is of course the ham in the sandwich. 
If I had to name one book on this subject, a book which 
seems to me worth its weight in ten-dollar bills, it 
would be Professor Frank Jewett Mather’s History of 
Italian Painting, entertaining, terse, discriminating, bal- 
lasted with scholarship, illumined with spiritual insight, 
and oh, blessedly, blessedly free from esthetic blather 
and toplofty patronage. An enchanting book: not a 
dull page, not a dull sentence. I can only describe it 
by remarking that if one knew nothing, let us say, of 
German music from Bach to Brahms, then obtained a 
single volume which let him into the very heart of the 
subject, it would be an equivalent to this work on Italian 
painting. 

There is, furthermore, a way to outwit museum 
fatigue. It is to vary the diet. Museums in the morn- 
ing when one is rested and fresh. In the afternoon, 
landscape, architecture, street scenes, human comedy, 
prowls in obscure alleys, adventures in foreign cookery 
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and strange drinks, the never-failing sport of getting 
lost, the chastening one of trying to make oneself un- 
derstood in Choctaw, financial mat-contests with geni- 
ally rapacious shopkeepers, guying the inhabitants and 
getting guyed by them—these to revive drooping 
spirits. 
* 
* x 


On a landing of the staircase in the Uffizi are two 
busts, one “‘A Greek Poet,” the other ‘‘ An Unknown 
Roman.” The Roman is bullet-headed, crooked- 
mouthed, hard, sullen, and cruel. The Greek head is 
noble, eyes thoughtful, the mouth and nostrils sensitive, 
the forehead imaginative. Placed where I could not 
help seeing them every morning as I went up into the 
gallery, I never passed them without stopping for a 
look and a quiet laugh. Had those two heads been 
juxtaposed by some witty curator out of deliberate and 
delightful malice? Their position seemed hardly acci- 
dent. The Roman looked like a common thug. Had 
I met him in an alley in the South End of Boston on a 
dark night, I should have talked to my Maker good and 
lively while preparing to dodge a piece of lead gas- 
pipe. This contrast between Greek and Roman heads 
one notices in sculpture galleries all over Europe, but 
“especially in Italy. You can tell them apart as far as 
you can see them. One’s instinct is to walk past the 
Roman heads as briskly as possible; there are too many 
just such faces on the streets at home. No doubt mine 
is one of them. But there is another cause for sensitive- 
ness. Since the European War it has grown increas- 
ingly obvious that these United States stand towards 
Europe in a position strikingly similar to that of Rome 
towards Greece after the Peloponnesian War. In both 
instances you have an elder and superior culture torn 
by years of what was, at heart, civil war; in both you 
have the preponderance of world power passing west- 
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ward oversea to a nation young, vigorous, crude, self- 
confident, and seemingly more concerned with com- 
merce and engineering than with those arts and sciences 
which make Greece memorable and which indeed alone 
rescue the memory of any people from the dustbin of 
time. Culturally Rome originated next to nothing, and 
even that heritage which she received from Hellas 
might count itself fortunate if it escaped being debased 
and vulgarized. Let me give one example, but this one 
of the worst: the Olympic festivals of Hellas become 
the gladiatorial duels and wild-beast shows of Rome. 
Athens was humanity’s nearest approach to a Culture 
State. It perished, to be succeeded by a Power State. 
Our own resemblance to Rome is, for the present, a 
trifle too close for comfort. Are we, then, to be merely 
one more ant-horde of empire-builders, materially pow- 
erful but spiritually sterile, a nation of stone masons 
and traders, a new Rome? Or are we to develop a 
Culture State, rich in original creative talent, a new 
Hellas? 

Those two marble heads on the staircase of the 
Uffizi put that question so shrewdly, the cruel, twisted 
mouth of that ‘unknown Roman” grew so ironical, 
that I ceased having my laugh over it. 

One day, when.I was crabbing about this as usual, 
Miles offered a rebuke. 

“You ought to remember,” said he, “‘it is fairly 
well agreed that many of these Greek heads are an 
idealized type, while the Roman ones are mostly por- 
traits of actual people. Those faces are not all dis- 
agreeable to me. Many of them are touching. They 
are tired and harassed, lined with care and respon- 
sibility, the faces of people having to meet the per- 
plexities of administration and everyday life. If the 
awful truth must be told, I feel closer as a human being 
to those careworn Romans than I do to that dreamy 
Greek poet, but I can also imagine that if you had 
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walked into the Agora at Athens during the Periclean 
Age, you might have seen a few faces that would 
make you feel for your pocketbook. Don’t compare 
the idealized type of one people with the average 
type of another. If a Hellenistic sculptor had a com- 
mission to make portraits of your mug and mine, do 
you think we should come out looking like Olympic 
victors?” 

“T might. You wouldn’t. You have a Gothic face. 
I have seen many such faces as yours hanging over the 
eaves of cathedrals.” 

“Well, if you insist on getting personal, your face is 
Egyptian. I’ve seen a few like yours looking out of 
mummy-cases.”’ 

We called off the war and I accepted the correction. 
But I still think those Greek and Roman heads contain 
a hint and a warning. 

These galleries reek with just such historic contrasts ! 
‘You notice almost at once that in antique sculpture men 
are naked and women draped, whereas in painting, 
which is a comparatively modern art, the men are 
draped, and if nakedness is dwelt on it is in the women. 
One recalls Nietzsche’s thrust, that the irony of Chris- 
tianity’s frown at sex is that Christendom throughout 
its history has been obsessed with nothing else. By the 

“time painting reaches the gallery of the Luxembourg 
in Paris, where naked females lie around in every atti- 
tude of abandon, you are forced to -conclude that 
Nietzsche thrust shrewdly, and that Pauline Christian- 
ism does not rate very powerfully among artists of the 
Latin Quarter. 

But of all these historic contrasts the most dramatic, 
to my mind, and the one which most searches the heart 
of Christendom, occurs in the Vatican itself. One term 
of it is Michelangelo’s fresco, ‘‘ The Last Judgment.” 
The other is the ‘‘ Disk Thrower” of Myron. The 
two are not five minutes’ walk (along a corridor) from 
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each other. But they are nearly two thousand years 
apart. They exist in different worlds. 

The ceiling to the Sistine Chapel, painted by Michel- 
angelo more than two decades earlier, is of course a 
work in quite a different key. One looks at it, as one 
listens to Hamlet or to Bach’s ‘‘ B-Minor Mass,” with 
wonder, love, and awe. ‘‘ The Last Judgment” is a 
work of the artist’s declining years, and though there 
is no decline in vehemence and power, it has other 
qualities not so amiable. He was virtually forced to 
undertake this work, against his will, by Pope Paul 
Ill. Was the artist revenging himself? It would 
be easy to suppose so. But there is a simpler construc- 
tion, and one which goes deeper. 

This picture is a spectacle of horror and suffering, 
of hate and fear, tumult and violence. In its centre 
sits Christ, the Prince of Peace, the-God of Love, ‘“‘an 
angry Hercules,” hurling, with a fierce gesture, hordes 
of cowering sinners down to eternities of torment. 
Even the saints look none too sure of their welcome. 
They hold out the tokens of their martyrdom towards 
this angry Judge with countenances and gestures pain- 
fully suggestive of cringing servility. When the fresco 
was revealed to public view, on Christmas Day, 1541, 
there was scandal at its nudities, and for many years 
afterward. Daniele da Volterra was commissioned 
in Michelangelo’s own lifetime to paint draperies on 
many of its figures, and earned the title of “ breeches- 
maker” for so doing. Paul IV had an idea of covering 
the whole fresco. Half a century later, in 1596, 
Clement VIII proposed to have it painted over. But 
there was a scandal in it which went far deeper than 
the question of nakedness. The mind of an artist is to 
the civilization and culture of his age as a child’s. 
Direct, profound, and naive, it blurts out the obvious 
truth which everybody else pretends not to see. In 
Michelangelo’s “The Last Judgment,” Christendom 
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has a chance, in its very sanctuary, to behold, through 
the imagination of its greatest artist, the spectacle of 
its theology, taken frankly at its own word. And the 
atrocity of it is unspeakable. 

In a window embrasure of the sculpture galleries, 
flooded with golden morning sunshine, stands the 
“Disk Thrower” of Myron. To me its serene splen- 
dor was all the more surprising because this, the crouch- 
ing Disk Thrower, had not been one of the works of 
Greek sculpture for which I had especially cared. In 
the bronze or plaster copies its posture had always 
seemed a trifle strained. But here, in the original? 
(For this is one of the few authentic originals.) No. 
Here all is ease, grace, and rhythm; and, what is more, 
a well-nigh fleshless rendering of the beauty of a body. 
If ever the flesh has been spiritualized, it is by such art 
as this, and this, the Greek way, seems the way to do 
it—to accept the physical facts of life frankly and on 
them to base an ideal conception. No more than Mi- 
chelangelo, do I suppose Myron to have been con- 
sciously expressing the spirit of his age and civilization. 
Artists say these things unawares. This marble is pure, 
almost abstract, beauty. It is furthermore a glorifica- 
tion of our common humanity. This is what can be 
done in the body with the body. There is no exaggera- 

‘tion, no overdisplay of anatomy, no excessive muscular 

development. It celebrates the beauty of the average 
wrought to excellence, and is far more beautiful in its 
moderation (the Greek word would be that untrans- 
latable sophrosyne) than are the excessive types; and 
this, in art as in life, is precisely the most difficult of all 
things to do—and why it is so seldom done. In art, 
as in conduct, it is the extremes that are easy. That is 
why humanity forever flies from one to the other. It 
is the middle way of wise moderation which is so diffi- 
cult and so rarely followed. 

Here, in Greek sculpture, as often in Greek life, that 
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median way has been found. It is what made them 
both unique, and what Christendom has gone hunger- 
ing and thirsting for, whether aware of it orno. What 
clarity, what light in these marble limbs! Every line 
clean and delicate. No Gothic glooms, no inner con- 
flicts. A looking at life simply and clear-eyed, with 
interest in it for its own sake. One seems to see the 
sunny skies of Hellas shining on this marble. All is 
in the light while light is to be had. Death? These 
Greeks accepted it, and told themselves few if any 
myths to mitigate its grimness. But life and health, 
strength and beauty, these while they are ours are to 
be made the most of and used nobly. Harmony! A 
complete harmony of flesh and spirit, this is the answer 
of Hellas to that nightmare theology of Christendom. 
* 


* * 


In the months which have passed since my sight of 
those two confronted worlds, I have repeatedly asked 
myself whether this comparison is a fair one. That 
question the reader can, and no doubt will, answer for 
himself. For me let it suffice to say that the contrast 
seemed to explain many if not most of the ills which 
behag modern society. Antique sculpture portrays 
man in his dignity and beauty. Much of Italian re- 
ligious painting tends to dwell on martyrdom. The 
classic marbles glorify health and strength. The 
Renaissance painters, deriving their subjects largely 
from Biblical saga and Christian legend, tend to glorify 
suffering and death. It finally begins to dawn on one 
what a hideous depressant this theology must have 
been to the mental health of the European races. If 
this contrast between Hellas and Christendom is pain- 
ful, the conclusion is perhaps obvious. 

I have been anxious to speak of this matter, if pos- 
sible, in such a way as not to offend people whose feel- 
ings I respect and whose religious tradition I share. 
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By way, therefore, of turning the guns on myself, let 
me relate what happened at Naples. If it does not con- 
vict me of bias, it may convict me of fatigue. 

The museum at Naples is magnificent, especially in 
its sculptures, among which is the gallant bronze 
Hermes from whose ankles came the title of this book. 
The paintings? They may be quite as fine for all I 
know, but at sight of them I experienced a secret 
nausea. There was in especial one tasty canvas—as 
usual, the martyrdom of somebody. Stretched on his 
back, the victim looks placidly on whilst the officiating 
functionaries slowly unwind his entrails on a winch. I 
did not linger longer. I quit cold. I returned to the 
hotel, glum but uncommunicative, concealing the guilty 
secret that I had had enough and a trifle more. But at 
the dinner table it was Miles who removed the lid. 

“Did you,” he inquired, “go up into the painting 
gallery?” 

Aldid7 

“How are martyrs quoted to-day?”’ 

““Not so strong.” 

“Did you see that bird on the big canvas, walking 
round smilingly and taking tea with a meat axe buried 
in his skull up to the hilt? Stoic, I’d say!” 

“Yes. After this, that will be our test of forti- 
‘tude: ‘Can you wear your meat axe with a smile?’” 

“T’ve got quite numb,” continued Miles. “They 
can’t get a thrill out of me any more. I can see them 
unwinding guts on a winch without turning a hair. If 
they parked them crosswise instead of upside down, it 
would be nothing to me. I’m through! At Venice I 
was going strong. At Firenze I didn’t weaken. At 
Rome I hung on hard. But at Naples I’m done! To 
be a saint you need to have a skull, a Bible, and a beard 
full of birds’ nests. By rights you should be in a cave 
and look as emaciated as a patent-medicine ad. Then 
you’re all set for the holy life. And these Saint 
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Sebastians shot full of arrows and sweetly smiling. 
Quite a target practice, I’d say!” 

“Did you see those classy dames crawling out from 
under the matting in ‘The Temptation of Saint 
Anthony’?” 

“Did 1? Well, I guess! I was admiring the matting 
quite a little.” 

“Shall I tell you what I thought? J thought the 
Saint was handing himself quite a lot. If there had 
been any such good-lookers as that around there, they 
wouldn’t have been noticing a soiled saint.” 

“Naples,” declared Miles, “‘is where I get off. The 
things I abhor are these: pergolas, tapioca pudding, 
and clog dancing. Add ruins and smaller antiques — 
especially coins and fragments of Etruscan drain-pipe. 
But above all, martyrs. We have seen miles and miles 
of martyrs. Yes, andruins. Is there,a ruin we haven't 
seen? Martyrs are like ruins. When one gets in- 
terested in anything, it is hard to keep from going to 
excess. I may end by being a ruin myself.” 

“Let’s have another bottle of Chianti,” said I, 
“and swear off.” 

“On Chianti?” 

“No. On museums.” 

“Done!” said Miles. ‘Give me your hand.” 

So we swore; but in two more days we had both of 
us surrendered, heart and soul, to the most glorious 
of all museums—a museum of mountains and sea, of 
grottoes and shrines, of smiling plains and templed 
heights—that radiant homeland of our Western 
world, immortal Hellas. 


PART FIVE 
RHAPSODY HELLENIC 


Cys 
a 


In the first act of Tristan the sea is a continual presence. 
Phrases of its music keep sounding in the orchestra. It bears 
along the drama even as its blue flood bears the vessel on whose 
deck that drama is unfolded. In the drama of our Western world, 
— the history of Europe and America, — Hellas is such an all- 
embracing sea, and the blithe music of its spirit keeps breaking 
exultantly through the passions and discords of less happy per- 
sons of the play... . As the first act of the music-drama nears 
its end, there comes a passage where, with the splendor of or- 
chestra, the sea music mounts in an impetuous rhythm, a mad 
intoxication of the heart. It comes, as Hellas has ever come, like a 
bursting of life into new bloom, a lifting of the spirit. It was this 
music which set itself to the rhythmic surge and sag of the deck 
under my bootsoles as the ship (she bore the name of Washington) 
raised out of the blue Ionian sea the sun-goldened mountain peaks 
of Hellas, this the music which sounded in my brain as these 
mortal eyes first beheld that immortal Fatherland. 


XVII 
-IMMORTAL HELLAS 


To starboard rise the cliff-borne table-lands of Zakyn- 
thos; to port, the island peaks of Cephalonia. A 
roaring norther flecks the sea foam-white with wave- 
crests, and snowy clouds go flying over a sky of hya- 
cinth. Mountains slope in grandeur downward through 
cloud and sunshine to the Ionian, bluest of blue seas, 
which blossoms with the isles of Greece like a marine 
garden of beautiful flowers. 

Zakynthos and Cephalonia — between these compan- 
ioned colossi steers the steamship, opening out to the 
northward a third island, lower and more rocky; what 
one but Ithaca, fabled home of the many-counseled 
Odysseus, won again after what wide wanderings amid 
baleful enchantress and horrific monster! The brine 
which the steamship ploughs is none other than Ho- 
mer’s “‘ wine-dark sea.” And wine-dark it is, mottled 
with varying blues and purples like the shades of lark- 
spur which kindle their stalks of blue flame in New 
England flower gardens. 

Down from the eastward, out of the Gulf of Corinth, 
comes speeding a latine-rigged ship, such a sail as one 
may see on ancient Greek vase paintings. 

A sail, a sail from Greece, 
Fearless to cross the sea, 
With ransom and with peace 

To my sick captivity. 
O home, to see thee still, 
And the old walls on the hill! 


And now uprise the shores of Hellas itself, moun- 
tains blooming with white rose petals of snow which the 
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afternoon sun gilds to gleaming gold; and above these 
mountains of earthly snow float heavenly mountains of 
snowy cloud, like the deeds of heroes keeping watch 
over their tombs, like the great thoughts of sages 
brooding over their brows. It is the coast of Hellas, 
and it is glorious beyond all expectation. Nothing you 
have read or heard has prepared you for a splendor 
soserene. Such landscapes of mountain and sea, cloud 
and sunshine, are nature’s music, poetry, and painting. 
It is a land of gods and heroes. No wonder the classic 
mythology is-so majestic. ‘This scenery made it so: 
mountains that are as the white marble limbs of sculp- 
tured demigods; clouds that are mountains of ivory 
afloat on seas of turquoise. 

A German beside me starts chanting an ode from 
one of his poets : — 


“Das schénes Griechenland! .. .” 


and through my own head keeps ringing that strophe 
from one of the choric:odes of Shelley’s Hellas: — 


But Greece and her foundations are 
Built below the tide of war, 
Based on the crystalline sea 
Of thought and its eternity ; 
Her citizens, imperial spirits, 
Rule the present from the past, 
On all this world of men inherits 
Their seal is set. 


It is Hellas, sun-gold and sea-blue; a land of light, 
clear and pure; light that fills the eye, light that fills the 
mind, light that lifts the heart. Bright Hellas, this, 
my ancient Fatherland, has robed itself in a radiant 
day to welcome home its child! 

* 


* ok 


Late afternoon; the steamship lets go her anchors 
off the stone quays of Patras. Ahem! The wel- 
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come of Hellas to its child is a little warmer than bar- 
gained for. A swarm of boatmen come alongside, 
shouting, gesticulating, quarreling, fighting. 

“The Pirates of Patras,” says Miles. ‘Boy, page 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan.” 

“What a cutthroat-looking gang.” 

“1’d as lief go overboard into a school of sharks.”’ 

“That professor and his wife in the Vatican Mu- 
seum told us one’s ancient Greek is no more use here 
than grammatical English in Hollywood.” 

“There go six years of hard study for us both. I’d 
like to have my old headmaster of the Boston Latin 
School here for the next fifteen minutes.” 

“What are our chances of getting ashore without 
being skinned alive?” 

“A snowball in hell.” 

“Say a smoked herring in Nova Scotia.” 

The harbor authorities come aboard and formalities 
begin. 

‘“What’s this port physician feeling under our arms 
for?” inquires Miles, secure in the conviction that the 
functionary understands no English.. ‘Fresh! I’d 
callit. If he starts anything more 1 ’ll wing him one!”’ 

“Shush, Miles! Don’t get us into trouble. The 
ship’s doctor tells me that Patras, being full of rats, is 
headquarters for the bubonic plague.” 

Miles, a farmer, replies: — 

“The bucolic plague? That’s what I’ve got! Only 
I won’t catch it till I get home.” 

A tourist agent, just come aboard, accosts us. 

* Allah be praised!” I exclaim. ‘‘ The man speaks 
English.” 

We fall on his neck with a crash. He engages to see 
us ashore through that wolf pack of boatmen. Done! 
It is adumbrated to him that money is no object, but 
life is. Thus chaperoned, we disembark. 

~The customs ordeal proves unexpectedly bland. We 
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try to open our traveling bags for inspection. The 
officials motion violently to us to keep them shut, as if 
we were committing some outrageous breach of social 
decorum. Much mystified, we obey. Two hours later 
we learn that our agent had seen them in malt or meal. 
Next, it is a porter to wheel the bags two blocks to a 
hotel (the hackman demanded an endowment fund; we 
walked). Arrived at the hostelry, the carter asks (in 
drachmas) three dollars. Hardened cynics by this 
time, we give him the horse laugh, and offer him 
seventy-five cents apiece. He invokes Zeus Soter kai 
Nike. He stamps, imprecates, raves, and gesticulates; 
excellent comic and tragic acting. We are used to it 
and admire his technique. Our own is not so bad. We 
lounge against the wall, smiling and smoking Greek 
cigarettes which smell like tarred marline and rubber 
boots. He stalks off in dudgeon. He comes back. He 
snatches up the dollar-and-a-half’s worth of drachmas 
and dashes it on the floor; picks it up and dashes it 
against the wall, picks it up and dashes it into his 
pocket — and walks off with a grin. It is twice as much 
as he expected. We feel a little sick. Greek meets 
Greek and the native son wins. First round! 

It is nearing sunset. On the hill above the town isa 
crumbling fortress, something Venetian-Turkish, but 
going straight on back into the mists of time, with 
classic marbles built into its rubble masonry. We climb 
the hill street. The castle walls glow rose-pink. Be- 
hind them rises Mount Olnos, its summit aureoled in 
crimson cloud, its slopes a rich reddish purple of the 
Tyrian dye. Iron-grated archway, weed-grown court- 
yard, and here is a crumbling parapet to lean over and, 
looking westward across the tiled roofs of the town, 
behold the islands of Cephalonia and Ithaca barring 
the ruddy west, their empurpled heights rising dark 
from a purple sea. And this ground underfoot is the 
sacred soil of Hellas. 
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O home, to see thee still, 
And the old walls on the hill! 
* 
* Ok 


“Rap, tap, tap!”’ on the chamber door. 

Dawn is shining in at eastern windows. Up yonder, 
over the mountain, alps of morning cloud flame pink 
in the beams of the rosy-fingered Aurora. 

“ Do we shave?”’ yawns Miles. 

‘““Of course we shave, you poor groundling! Do 
you think we enter Athens looking like barbarians? 
Barbaros means ‘bearded.’ But the serious question 
is: Do we bathe?” 

“Tt doesn’t appear to be a custom of the country. 
Still, if splashing in this canary bird’s dish can be called 
bathing, we bathe.” 

A swarthy Patroclus brings the regulation Conti- 
nental breakfast —profane repast—-even here in 
sacred Hellas. The chicory stew is, if possible, more 
execrable than usual. But the honey is delicious, and 
no wonder. Read the label! ‘Honey of Hymettus.” 
Garnered by children of the same bees that swarmed 
(so legend says) on the lips of the babe Plato in 
portent of the eloquence that was to flow from them. 

It is a more docile hoplite that trundles traveling 
bags to the train which stands waiting beside the stone 
quay where a fleet of Homeric-looking sail lie waiting 
as ever at ancient Aulis for a favoring wind to Troy. 
It is the early train to Athens—to Athens before 
sundown! —and Athens, will it be the greatest exhilara- 
tion of a lifetime or the greatest chagrin? The com- 
partment is all to ourselves. Competition at this hour 
in Patras is not brisk. 

The station master toots a tin horn. 

“*Fish!’”’ says Miles. ‘‘‘ Nothing to-day!’” 

The whistle squawks. 

““Enteuthen exelaunai,” I remark. 
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It is the consecrated formula from Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, and means, ‘‘ Thence they marched. . . .” 
Chapter after chapter of the Anabasis begins with it, 
and every Greek-reading schoolboy knows those para- 
graphs by heart. Once, years after leaving the portals 
of the Latin School, —and Harvard College, too, for 
that matter, — happening to be crossing the East Bos- 
ton ferry together, we spied a square-rigged ship tied 
up to Long Wharf and flying the Greek flag. 

““T wonder,” mused Miles, “if they enter enteuthen 
exelaunai on her log book.” 

The train starts. It is what with us would be called 
an accommodation train. It is, in fact, the most ac- 
commodating of all trains, stopping to let passengers 
milk every goat along the way. From sunrise till noon 
to accomplish the eighty miles from Patras to Corinth. 
Still, this is exactly what you wish. What would be 
the good of racing across Hellas in a fast express? 
That you can do at home. 

Spring in Hellas! Against the blue Gulf of Corinth 
almond trees wave fronds of blossom pink. It is a 
land of slender cypresses, vineyards and orange groves, 
and ancient olive trees, their glistening leaves, now 
newly green, streaming silvery to the wind. Beside a 
circular stone wellhead peasant women in blue head- 
dresses are pouring wine from skins into wooden casks. 
On a sandy sickle of beach, where white stone cottages 
drowse in morning beams under groves of sycamore, 
fishermen are putting off in their boats. In vineyards 
peasants, women with men, are breaking the clayey, 
sun-baked soil with heavy grub hoes, which they swing 
lustily over their heads. Stately old peasant farmers 
wear the traditional kilt. Their wives sit in dooryards, 
spinning wool off a distaff exactly as the Athenian vase 
paintings represent Heracles doing in the house of 
Omphale during that awkward little episode in the 
career of the hero, celebrated in a symphonic poem of 
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the composer Saint-Saéns. Bees and butterflies are 
a-wing. Birds and people are singing. As in Italy, 
caged canaries hang outside railway stations, making 
cheerful din. Goat bells tinkle, and the little boy who 
herds them leans on his shepherd’s crook to watch the 
train roll by —a pretty lad dressed in tunic and hooded 
cloak of rain-shedding goat’s hair, such as his ancestors 
wore probably as far back as three thousand years ago 
and the days of the farmer poet Hesiod. 

The unsunned northern slopes of the mountain peaks 
are still capuched with snow. Farther down are stately 
groves, where the Bacche of Euripides might have 
danced by torchlight in their leopard skins, waving 
thyrsus wands ‘‘on dim Kithairon’s mountain lawns.” 
The banks of these dry torrent beds, only a fortnight 
ago roaring full with spring rains, are a delicate flame 
of lilac heather. : 

It is fun to spell out the names of the railway sta- 
tions in their Greek letters, and here on a freight car 
the word for ‘“‘strength,” stenciled along with figures 
of its capacity, is kratos. It is the same word as the 
name of the strike-breaking policeman of Tyrant Zeus, 
who nails Prometheus to the crag of the Caucasus in 
that revolutionary drama, the Prometheus Bound of 
ZEschylus. . 

Just then I am rash enough to remark to Miles: — 

“If anyone thinks Greek is a dead language, let him 
try to navigate here without it.” 

“Why not use yours to get us some food?” suggests 
Miles. ‘‘ That ‘peteet dejenoor’”’ (he is quoting our 
Chicago acquaintance of the Panthéon) ‘‘is not stand- 
ing the strain of this Hellenic rolling stock.” 

“The ancient Greeks, you may remember,” I try to 
wriggle out of it, ‘‘ate only two meals a day; often only 
one. See Professor Gilbert Murray’s Rise of the 
Greek Epic.” 


“I’d rather see a square meal.” 
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“Hippocrates, the good Greek doctor,” I continue 
stubbornly, ‘‘says that though to most healthy people 
it makes no difference whether they have two meals a 
day or one, still, for his own part, he thinks that some 
slow digesters cannot stand more than one, while other 
persons are positively the better for two.” 

“We haven't had a chance yet to look even one in 
the eye! Chicory stew isn’t coffee, and your bees of 
Hymettus didn’t strain any ligaments getting us 
honey.” 

The train pauses at a way station. There ona board 
laid along trestles I spy food for sale. I am on my 
mettle. No preliminaries. I pelt off the train and 
over to the stand. Now to see what college Greek is 
good for! ‘‘Hydor.” That is the word for water. 
I remember it from a law speech by the orator Lysias, 
who keeps telling the clerk of the court: ‘“‘ Kindly shut 
off that water-clock for me”’ (it meaning “time out”), 
while a witness testifies. But we should not have dared 
drink the water even had it been for sale. Bread? I 
cannot remember the word, but here is the article, and 
an excellent article it is, round loaves with a hole in the 
middle, like pie-sized doughnuts, steaming hot, just out 
of the oven; light, flaky, such bread as you would have 
sworn could come from nowhere but the kitchen of a 
“Nova Scotian shore fisherman’s wife. I confiscate two 
loaves. 

“Get something to drink!”’ shouts Miles. ‘‘ Not 
water!” 

No drinks are in sight. At that instant Pallas 
Athene, who takes care of her own, sends me a thought. 
I remember one of my half-dozen remaining words 
from the liad and roar at the waiter: — 

“Oinos!” 

The waiter, quite as if Homeric Greek were his 
daily dialect, turns and shouts to someone inside : — 

““Oinos!” 
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And oh, linguistic marvel, oh, triumph of classical 
scholarship! out runs a servitor with a carafe of wine. 
I lay down a five-drachma note. Taken, and lo! a fresh 
marvel. Two one-drachma notes and half of a third 
(it is torn in two) are proffered as change. It must 
have amounted to all of a cent and a half. Cramming 
these into a side pocket, I seize bread and wine and 
scramble back aboard the train. 

“Toot! toot!”’ squawks the whistle. ‘‘ Enteuthen 
exelaunai.” We’re off again. 

““Oinos, Miles!” I exclaim in triumph. 

Miles licks his lips. 

“Who says the good old Boston Latin School 
doesn’t know its business?” 

“You first.” I fill the glass and present it. 

“*Pros’t!’” says Miles, ‘or ‘Chaire’—or what- 
ever they say,” and takes a swallow: 

His expression changes from gay to grim. 

“Phwish—- poof!” He sprays it through the open 
window. 

I am astonished at him. I say:— 

“Why, Miles, what table manners!” 

“ Ooff! it’s resinate.” 

“Well, what’s ‘resinate’?” 

“Read your guidebook.” 

“How can I? You’ve had your nose in it since we 
pulled out of Patras.” 

“Tt says these peasants spoil perfectly good wine by 
putting resin into it.” 

‘““What’s the big idea?” 

“To give it a kick, I suppose.” 

“Then why spit it out?” 

“T prefer the old elephant’s hoof! Try some your- 
self.” 

I try it; albeit gingerly. But I swallow some and 
keep it down. 

. “Um, hum.” I meditate, like a man wondering 
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whether the oyster he has just eaten was bad or good. 
“At least it lays the dust.” 

‘So does crude oil. You can have my resinate. I’ll 
stick to shellac!” 

The train resumes the Xenophon act. We eye the 
landscape. 

“Look!” says Miles, with a grin. 

A peasant woman, seated sidewise on an ass, heels 
swinging, is towing astern three goats, each at the end 
of a string. 

“She,” says Miles, ‘“‘must be the champion goat- 
getter of the village.” 

Next it is our turn to be guyed. At a station stop 
one of those little boys who go up and down the car- 
riages selling pastry and other duodenum destroyers, 
gives one look at the pair of us, and exclaims : — 

‘“Speek Eenglish? Yesss. Awri. Egsguze mem 
Thank you. Goo bi! Come agen.” 

All over the Continent, but especially in Italy and 
Greece, tourists seem to be reckoned fair game for 
little boys. These little boys are not rude—as, I fear, 
they would too often be in our own country. They 
merely amuse themselves and whoever else happens to 
be by. They grin at one. They are mock-suave. They 

proffer their wares with extravagant ceremony. Their 

fellow countrymen hastily betake themselves around a 
corner somewhere and laugh discreetly. You are being 
made game of and you know it. Let us hope you are 
a good enough sportsman to enjoy it, and chaff the 
little boy (he is a handsome blue-eyed lad, full of 
ginger) in Homeric dialect which puzzles him as much 
as his contemporary Corinthian does you. The train 
starts. With an engaging gleam of white teeth he 
shouts farewell. 

“Thank you. Goo bi! Come agen. Speek Eeng- 
lish? Yesss. Awri!” 

A few such encounters and you grow a little sensi- 
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tive. You remember having been told that Greeks 
returning to Hellas after having lived in America are 
nicknamed by their neighbors, “ Awris.” And, aware 
for the first time of how sadly overworked that ex- 
pression is among us, you try to find equivalents: ‘‘ Very 
well,” “Yes, indeed,” “ By all means” — anything but 
“ Awri.”’ 

The next railway station is Eleusis. This is a shock. 
Eleusis? But Eleusis is where Eleusinian mysteries 
were celebrated, the inmost rites of Greek religion. It 
was to Eleusis that the solemn torchlight procession 
started from Athens along the Sacred Way on the fifth 
day of the greater Eleusinia. And now? A railroad 
station at Eleusis. Come, this is too much! 

But worse remains behind. 

“While you are crabbing about a railroad to 
Eleusis,”’ says Miles calmly, “‘ you are missing the real 
show.” 

“Where is it?” 

““Do you see those letters on the wall of that 
garage?” 

I read: — 

“‘Sokone Benzine.” 

I look wildly back at Miles: I cannot bring myself to 
put the ghastly thing into words. I only say: — 

“Does it mean what I think it means?” 

“It means,” says Miles heartlessly, ‘that the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New York is selling gasoline at 


Eleusis.” 
* 


* 


The train climbs a mountain pass, rocky upland be- 
tween two stone ridges, one of which has a cavern high 
on its front, and a sheepfold below, where a cloaked 
shepherd, watching his flock, warms himself by a fire 
of twigs. 

* Below are the plains of Attica; mauve soil and green 
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fields. Athens is not far off now. You begin to spy 
anxiously for it. Your first landmark is a lofty peak 
surmounted by a chapel— Mount Lycabettus. But 
where is the other —that cradle of European civiliza- 
tion? Ah! ah! there it is; the Acropolis, rising grandly 
out of the Attic plain, crowned with temples that shine 
in the afternoon sun, and, beyond, the blue A’gean Sea! 


O thou, our Athens, violet-wreathed, brilliant, most 
enviable of cities} 


It is middle March. The spring rains ended only 
two weeks ago. Yet round the railroad station swirl 
such clouds of white dust that you can scarce see across 
the street. And they have no more rain, they say, till 
autumn. What will it be by then? Is this Athens? 
Heavens! Could welcome be more depressing? 
Miles, whose spirits always come up when his fortunes 
go down, is equal to the occasion. 

*“Now we can pass pesca off as Epidaurians,” 
says he. 

PLOW sOn 

“When the farmer vote from Epidaurus used to 
trudge into Athens, didn’t the Athenians call them 
“dusty hooves’?”’ 

“So they did! And didn’t the Epidaurians speak 
‘Greek with a Scotch burr?” 

“Well, if our feet won’t get us by as Epidaurians, 
perhaps our accent will.” 

To find hotel quarters takes an Ten It is a pre- 
tentious hostelry on the corner of Hermes Street and 
Constitution Square. Once some of the sacred dust is 
washed off, the sacred city begins to look more ap- 
petizing. Two hours remain before sunset. With all 
the assurance in the world we set out on foot for the 
Acropolis. 

Of course the first thing that happens is, we get lost. 
Glancing up at a street sign, we read: — 
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‘“Odos Xenophontos.”’ (Xenophon Street.) 

““Enteuthen exelaunai,”’ we chant in duet, and pro- 
ceed to enteuthen exelaunai up the Odos Xenophontos, 
just for old time’s sake. The next thing that happens 
is in a small, open square we run crash! into one of the 
loveliest works of antiquity, that little Choragic Monu- 
ment of Lysicrates, which you may see copied in a 
thousand parks and cemeteries and flower gardens all 
over Europe and America, wherever people wish to 
erect something specially choice as a delight to the 
living or a memorial to the dead. This beautiful 
monument, the oldest extant of the Corinthian order, 
owes its existence to the custom whereby winners at 
the Dionysiac games were permitted to exhibit those 
tripods, which were their prizes, on ornamental pedes- 
tals, of which this is the only one remaining of a whole 
street full of such leading from the Theatre of Dionysos 
back to the town. 

And now befalls another happy chance. On a villa 
wall flanking the Place and fronting the monument, a 
poster proclaims a concert in honor of the centenary 
of Beethoven’s death. It is to be a performance of 
the Ninth or “ Choral Symphony.” On that poster, in 
Greek letters, are three words, all originally Greek, 
all having to do with music, and all in as active use 
to-day as ever they were in ancient Athens. One is 
“chorus,” the chorus being the lyric part of the Greek 
drama; one is ‘orchestra,’ the orchestra being the 
““dancing-place”’ of the chorus in the Greek theatre; 
and the third is “‘ symphony,” a combination of the two 
words “‘syn” and ‘phone,’ meaning “a sounding 
together.” Between these words as used by the Greeks, 
and the orchestral and choral music of Beethoven, roll 
at least twenty-three centuries, yet the art they celebrate 
is to-day the one art in which the spirit of Hellas most 
survives. And well did Beethoven say to Bettina 
Brentano : — 
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‘“‘T am the Dionysos who treads out the divine vin- 
tage for humanity. ne 

Halfway up the slopes of the Acropolis, like the 
waves of barbarism which forever swirl against the 
rocks of Hellenic culture, swashes a semi-slum— 
squalor, garbage, open drains, and the rest of it. But 
keep on climbing, as all good Hellenists must, and you 
suddenly emerge above it, on a lofty terrace of stone, 
its sparse soil fledged with dwarf pine; below you the 
city, before you the glorious white marble Propylea of 
the Acropolis, glorious in the age of Pericles and glori- 
ous still, though the centuries have striven to wreck 
it and—praised be Pallas Athene!—have striven in 
vain. 

Enter the Beulé Gate, between these two square 
bastions of Pentelic marble, and mount the white 
marble staircase past that exquisite gem set in the dia- 
dem of the Acropolis, the little Temple of Wingless 
Victory. What august sandals have climbed this self- 
same rock, the feet of men who begot the greatness of 
twenty-four centuries of Europe! 

Down the marble stair, just at this instant, swing two 
American bluejackets (off some cruiser anchored in 
the harbor at the Pireus), wholesome, rosy lads, a wel- 
come sight from home that warms the heart here, even 
here, in this sanctuary of classic antiquity. One forgets 
the age of Pericles for an instant in this pleasant vision 
of youth and home. 

Alas, for youth and home! As they come abreast, 
one says to his chum:— 

“Say, you got them tickets yet, ain’t you?” 

Four grammatical errors in a sentence of eight 
words, and this in the sanctuary of Pallas Athene, 
goddess of intellect. Is it a measure of the task await- 
ing American Hellenists? The two boys swing on 
down the marble stair, cheerily committing matricide 
on their mother tongue as they go. 
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We two keep on climbing. Through the stately 
colonnades of the Propylea we spy it—the Parthenon: 
incomparable temple of the Gray-Eyed Maid. To 
certain pilgrims, at least, no temple could be more 
beautiful or more sacred. 

Twenty-four centuries have weathered its marble a 
buff color, which the westering sun burnishes to the 
hue of golden tarnish. Behind it shines the blue sky 
of Hellas. The gold of intellect, the blue of spirit. 
Beyond tower the two marble mountains, inexhaustible 
quarries of architecture and sculpture: Pentelicus, still 
showing the gleaming white gash whence these stones 
of Athens were hewn, and Hymettus, fledged with that 
gray-leaved wild thyme whence the Attic bees suck their 
honey, and blue with that grayish stone used by the 
early Attic sculptors. Against this mountain empurpled 
by the setting sun the Parthenon gleams goldenly. 
Westward shines the bay where the Greek fleet de- 
stroyed the Persian, the bay of Salamis, and above it 
the island heights of Salamis, where the old poet 
Euripides sought sanctuary, living hermit in a cavern 
to meditate his tragedies. Southward rolls the Egean, 
a plain of gleaming turquoise. Below this storied rock 
and around it spreads the city, Athens, of a thousand 
glories. 

Gold and blue of temples gleaming against a glow- 
ing sky, gold and blue of sunset across the western sea, 
gold and blue of moonrise over the eastern mountains ; 
it is Athens, the bright, the beautiful, homeland of 
Hellenic spirits born in exile; Athens, that has enriched 
and ennobled the lives of whole races and generations 
of men; Athens, queen of Immortal Hellas, City of the 
Violet Crown. 


XVIII 
“SUNIUM’S MARBLED STEEP” 


ON a gray granite headland which cleaves the surges of 
Massachusetts Bay stands a Doric temple. It is a sea 
mark to coastwise mariners, and has been for the hun- 
dred years since the father of the late President Eliot 
of Harvard built it there for his summer residence. 
These white wooden Parthenons do not, as a rule, 
domesticate any too kindly, but this one, perched on its 
seaward crag, has a look of being exactly where it 
belongs. Why? One would be puzzled to say; yet so 
it is. 

The answer to this riddle one finds at Sounion, on 
Cape Colonna, the southernmost jut of Attica into the 
/Egean. ‘There, on a tawny cliff, two hundred feet 
above the tide line, stand the ruins of an ancient temple 
to Poseidon, god of the much-murmuring sea. As in 
so many other matters, the Greeks were the first to 
think of what would best suit in a given situation, and 
__ the rest of our world has copied them. ‘These are the 
columns on a lofty sea cliff, which you have seen pic- 
tured in old steel engravings on the walls of grand- 
father’s library since you were a child— “‘Sunium’s 
marbled steep.” The vision of this temple to the sea, 
by the sea, has haunted poetic imaginations these many 


centuries. 
* 


*x 


One can go the forty miles from Athens to Laurion 
by train and be within walking distance of the Cape. 
But the train journey eats up five or six hours of your 
day. An automobile seems expensive. But time, too, 
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is precious. Our ecclesia of two goes into executive 
session. It is decreed that we can earn some more 
money when we get home. Now we are here, the thing 
to do is to see the show — expense be hanged! 

The car is hired. 

There is a phrase which keeps recurring in Greek 
histories: kat cata yqv Kat cata Oddratrav (by land and 
by sea). And no wonder. For ancient Greece, like 
early New England, lived with one foot on deck and 
the other in the furrow. The journey to Sounion 
is Kat kata ynv Kat Kata Oadrarray; you fare through 
the landsmen’s Hellas to the Hellas of the seamen. 

It is a day of clear and sunlit blue, a strong wind 
blowing from the northeast. You pass between Mount 
Pentelicus and Mount Hymettus. For the first dozen 
miles out of the city and past the military establish- 
ments it is the most atrocious of all roads, cupped, 
rutted, gullied, and so sun-baked that to every gust the 
air is whirled full of a fine white powder. Six miles of 
this and you look as though a sack of flour had been 
dumped over you by a hazing party. 

The farmsteads are low stone dwellings roofed with 
tiles, walled about with sun-dried brick, shaded by the 
palm, the cypress, and the olive; very hot, very dusty, 
very picturesque, and, for the first part of the way, 
mostly very poor. Goats are grazing at tether, poultry 
clucking in the sun; in a circular stone wellhead an end- 
less chain of buckets will be operated by a horse plod- 
ding blindfold round and round, hitched to a pole— 
this for irrigation water. The hills and mountains look 
hopelessly barren; but as you fare southward the soil, 
now reddish, is apparently quite rich. It grows that 
ancient and staple trinity: the corn, the oil, and the 
wine. Many of the olive trees look as old as the 
Acropolis itself. 

Now having allowed for so much, next let us look 
at-what we have. First, sky. And such a sky as you 
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will scarcely see elsewhere. Not that intense, exultant 
blue of our days of the northwest wind, a blue that is 
hard, brittle, and a little harsh. ‘This blue is more 
luminous, has more gold in it; is softer, sweeter —the 
blue of smiling eyes. And how clear it is! Against it 
mountain profiles are cut like gems incised in intaglio. 
Such a sky alone is enough to endear a land. It caresses 
the eye. I have spoken of that one of the few authentic 
works extant from the golden age of Greek sculpture, 
the “Disk Thrower” of Myron. Well-placed, in a 
deep window. embrasure of the Vatican Museum, one 
may see it flooded with golden morning sunlight. But 
the statue does more than reflect light. Those gleam- 
ing white marble limbs seem to radiate light as from 
inner illumination. On that all-day train journey from 
Patras to Athens along the southern shores of the 
Gulf of Corinth, seeing these mountains of Hellas cut 
in lapis lazuli on skies of turquoise, one’s first thought 
is: “The Disk Thrower!’ For mountains, sky, and 
sea all radiate this serene light. It is true, I had read 
and heard that the air of Greece would have this tran- 
quil clarity; but nothing prepares you for the surprise 
of the reality. I remembered how the Greek poets 
loved it. 
_ “Air,” says AEschylus, in the final apostrophe of a 
tragedy, “air, that dost roll round us all the common 
blessing of light! . . .” 

A “blessing of light!” This is what it is. One 
never ceases to marvel and rejoice at it. The eye is 
never weary of drinking it in. Fineness of edge, purity 
of line, delicate precision of modeling: one sees now 
where the chisels of the Attic sculptors learned their 
cunning; whence the styles of the Attic architects traced 
on their waxen tablets those designs of simplicity and 
grandeur. It is this light which found its way into 
Greek art. One sees, too, what kept Gothic glooms 
and romantic hazes out of their poetry, bathed as it is 
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in this mellow splendor. It is this light which finds its 
way into Greek thought; yes, and into Greek natures, 
where it lives and shines to this day, serene, sunny, and 


harmonious. 
* 


* * 


Next, flowers; for it is spring. A tinge of blue over- 
spreads the roadside meadows. ‘To the nostrils comes 
wafted a delicate perfume. Violets! ‘The flowers of 
Athens growing in rich profusion, the very wind sweet 
with their breath. And now meadows are bright with 
a bell-cupped flower growing close to the ground, the 
size of a wrist-watch dial, its centre black, its petals 
brilliant pink, or crimson, or purple, or white, or laven- 
der, or scarlet. So thickly do they grow that a gust 
sets the whole field dancing as though one waved a rich- 
hued Oriental fabric. How can pastures so barren 
grow blossoms so gay? ‘They are the Hellenic anem- 
one, and by their side the purple hyacinth grows wild. 

Fruit trees wave their pink blossom sprays over tiled 
copings of garden walls, all the brighter for smiling 
from amongst funereal cypresses. Flowers, flowers 
everywhere, so fresh, so bright, so gay, springing in- 
credibly from this sun-baked land. But just so sprang 
Greek poetry out of’this soil, meagre yet rich. 

There is a little collection of Greek lyrics called the 
Anthology. Here, in this landscape, you find snatches 
from it haunting your memory. Suddenly it flashes on 
you. “ Well, why not? It was out of just such land- 
scape that those poems flowered!” You think of the 
one called ‘‘ The Poet in Spring,” which begins :— 


Now stormy Winter from the world is gone; 
The purple hours of blossom-laden Spring 


Smile, and dim earth with herb is crowned upon. . 


and which ends :— 
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So when the boughs rejoice and earth is bright 
With blossoms; when the shepherd for delight 
Pipes, and the flocks make merry all day long; 
When sails are spreading, when the wine-god’s song 
Sounds for the dance; when every winged thing 
Makes music, and the bees in travail cling; 

How should a singer sing not sweetly in the Spring? 


I wonder if you, as a little boy, used on Sunday after- 
noons of summer to be taken for long drives behind a 
pair of bay roadsters, in the family barouche, througha 
countryside smiling in yellow sunshine, all grain-golden of 
wheat fields and shade-green of slumbering oak and 
maple woods, your ears humming vaguely with old hymns 
sung that morning in church: to grandfather’s house. 
The mood of those summer landscapes, gleaming and 
glowing, returns powerfully to haunt one here. Nor is 
it strange. For what is this but a most enchanting drive 
back to our most glorious Grandfather’s House —to 
the simple and dignified white dwelling at a village 
crossroads, a house of learning and of mercy: yes, to 
Grandfather’s House, the home of our Hellenic her- 
itage, ancient and glorious, that simple and dignified 
dwelling of the human spirit builded in temples of white 
marble on sunny steeps here in Hellas, the village cross- 
roads of Eastern and Western civilizations —the 
House from which went forth the intellectual vigor and 
spiritual power to create a world. Come, let us ride 
on to Grandfather’s House, singing in our hearts: — 


“ How lovely are thy dwellings, 
Thy dancing-ground of Dawn.” 
* 
ie 


High noon. Under the aged olive trees on the 
young green of barley sleep black pools of shadow. 
It is the hour and scene of shepherds in the Jdyls of 
Theocritus, lying in the shade and piping of their 
loves: — 
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Sweet is the whispering of the pines, and sweet 
The tinkle of the water at our feet, 
And sweet your piping, leader of the goats. . . . 


It is the hour of murmuring bees and shrilling 
cicala. Greek lyrists are forever hymning both of 
them :— 


Come, dusky bees, who bring 
The glamour and the leafy joy of spring, 
And on the opening flowers are maddening! 


In another pretty lyric the cicala speaks : — 


Not only on the tree tops can I sing, 

Sunning myself in scorching summer heat, 
Warbling to men upon their wayfaring 

And taking dainty dewdrops for,my meat... . 


“Sunning myself in scorching summer heat!”” Who 
of us, even in our half-the-year frozen land of the 
North, has not felt a stirring of that age-old desire to 
find a sunny glade deep in some mountain grove, fling 
off clothes and live naked to the air and light, looking 
and listening to the forest sights and sounds, perhaps 
with a volume of these selfsame Greek lyrics to con by 
heart? Seeing this sun-drenched Attic plain, who would 
not wish to fling off the fetters of modern tailoring, 
badges of our bodies’ slavery and our souls’, strip down 
to sandals and chiton, and: wander this sunlit land a 
whole summer through with Theocritus and Pindar? 
Try it some midsummer—yes, in forest solitudes of 
stream and lake high up among the mountains of New 
England; in such freedom try reading Shelley’s Pro- 
metheus Unbound and the Bacche of Euripides, and see 
if even in Puritan New England you do not one day 
find yourself scrawling on the snowy parchment bark 
of some silver birch tree this Greek lyric to Pan— the 
great god Pan who pipes in the drowsy noonday:— 
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Be still, ye wooded cliffs and waterfalls, 

And mingled bleatings from the murmuring meads! 
For Pan with sweetly ringing music calls, 

Laying his lip on pipes of bounden reeds; 
And round him, dancing swift with glimmering feet, 
Nymphs of the forest and the fountain meet. 

* 
* * 


Now the land turns bleaker, the crags grayer. We 
are nearing the sea, that sea from which no spot in 
ancient Greece lay more than forty miles distant. Here 
is an aged olive tree, hewn the way of the wind, a cen- 
tury of gales congealed in the whirl of its branches. 
This tree explains Sounion and the temple of Poseidon. 
The prevailing wind made doubling the Cape difficult 
for sailing vessels. They would be forced to lie for 
days in the lee of the promontory. Naturally a settle- 
ment sprang up. The temple followed as a matter of 
course. Impatient mariners would climb the hill to the 
sea god’s shrine with offerings and prayers: — 

“Poseidon, be reasonable!” 

The road winds down rocky gorges among dry tor- 
rent beds. The cliffs are lichened green. All round, 
mine shafts have spewed out refuse heaps. They are 
the silver mines of Laurion, which helped build the 
fleet that defeated the invading Persians, and which are 
still worked, not now for silver, but for lead. The 
“little owls” of Laurion which Aristophanes jokes 
about were the common coins of Athens. 

How briny the wind smells now! A turn of the road 
round a hill shoulder; and below, between two head- 
lands, a blue shining of sea: intense, luminous, glow- 
ing. It sparkles with sun-glitter and flowers white with 
wave-crests. 

Laurion comes next: brick yards, slag piles, factory 
chimneys; yes, and the inevitable slum tenements of 
industrialism. Modern Hellas does not make the 
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article any more appetizing than New England. Nor, 
for that matter, did ancient Hellas. The mine slaves 
of Laurion were so wretchedly conditioned as to have 
been the only class which did not rally to the call of 
patriotism in an hour of national crisis. One seems to 
recall a similar defection on the part of certain sections 
_ of our modern slave-proletariat during a late unpleas- 
antness, and for similar reasons. Before asking a man 
to offer his life, first be sure that you give him some- 
thing to die for. One remembers that the citadel at 
Sounion was once seized by a body of rebellious miners 
from Laurion and that these doughty ancestors of our 
own working class held out there for a middling long 
while. It is pleasant.to think of that glorious old 
temple of Poseidon as having once served as a revolu- 
tionary strike headquarters. For a sea wind of free- 
dom blows forever through the temple colonnades of 
the Hellenic spirit, making it a revolutionary strike 
headquarters for sturdy souls of all ages. 

Three miles more of winding road among rolling 
hills of gray rock sparsely fledged with dwarf pines. (So- 
phocles speaks of Sounion as a ‘“‘ wooded promontory.” 
There seem to be almost no trees on it now.) Here 
go two Germans, tramping it, with rucksacks. Miles 
and I are prey to a visiting of the good old inferiority 
complex. We two have tramped too many hundreds 
of leagues together not to know that these pedestrians 
are having by far the better of it. One also suspects 
that those rucksacks would be found, on investigation, 
to contain, besides razor and toothbrush, German 
monographs on Sounion too learned for translation. 

A sudden swerve round a knoll, and there, on a high 
rocky bluff, gleam the white marble columns. 

Get out and climb the hill. How good it is to feel 
the earth under your sole leather and strain your sinews 
on this templed steep! 

“You approach crumbling walls, once fortifications, 
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their lower courses of marble, the upper ones of a 
coarse brown stone. The eleven columns with their 
entablature which remain standing have, unlike the 
golden tarnish to which the marble of the Parthenon 
has weathered, been scoured by sea winds to the spar- 
kling whiteness of new-fallen snow. Through them 
howls the roaring northeaster with a wildness as of 
the chanting colossi on the summit of the mountain pass 
into Erewhon. Below spreads the wind-rasped sea. 
Westward, under the lee of the promontory, is a little 
bay and there—sure enough! —lies a fleet of sailing 
craft anchored for shelter, and waiting, as at any time 
all these centuries since this temple was built, for a shift 
of the wind and a chance to round the Cape. But down 
from the eastward before the blast dashes a tiny craft, 
latine-rigged, leaving a wake of foam-white shining 
to the sun. 

All round on the green turf lie tumbled column 
drums. The temple was begun by Pericles in that 
period of seven years just preceding the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian War, which were the culmination of the 
Great Age—years which saw the completion of the 
Parthenon (438 B.c.), and of the gold-and-ivory co- 
lossal statue of Athene on the Acropolis; and the be- 
_ ginning of the Propylea, the Erechtheion, the Temple 
of Hephestus (the so-called Theseion down in the 
city), the Odeion or Singing Hall, and the third or 
middle Long Wall to the Pireus, port of Athens. 
These columns at Sounion are twenty feet high, and in 
diameter and taper are identical with those of the 
Theseion, though their flutes number only sixteen in- 
stead of twenty. In the crevices between the massive 
white marble blocks of the temple stylobate, tufts of 
delicate mauve flowers wave in the wind. 

Spring though it is, that wind is chill. But climb 
down the face of the bluff and you find a grassy shelf 
where the air is still and the sunshine grateful. The 
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turf is gemmed with little flowers, pale lavender and 
bright yellow, orange and purple: one a plant some- 
thing similar to what we know as the English “ stock”’ 
(you may see it waving blithely on the cliffs of Amalfi), 
and the other a second cousin to our yellow oxeye daisy, 
which also grows among the grottoes of Pan and the 
nymphs on the northern slope of the Acropolis. I was 
at pains to gather specimens of them all and pestered 
the life out of the driver to identify them, and the 
driyer — good soul— pestered the life out of peasants 
we met halfway back to Athens, trying to verify his 
likewise meagre botany. We chaffered a lot and I 
wrote a good many Greek names, but I may as well 
confess that I returned-to’ Athens not much the wiser 
botanically, but plus a very pleasant experience of the 
friendliness of the Greek country people. 

The cliff suspending its projection of ponderous 
masonry overhead; at one’s feet a block of white 
marble, the abacus from one of those temple columns, 
fallen down here, how many centuries ago——and now 
to feast at ease on bread, cold meat, and cheese, with 
a bottle of that mild golden wine which bears the 
storied name, Hymettus. Come! Had the Olympians 
themselves anything better? At the knees of the preci- 
pice the suppliant seas make a confused murmur. Gaze 
down into those inshore surroundings. Was ever a 
blue like the blue of these shore shallows? A blue of 
fire and water blended; a blue that is wine to the taste 
of sight. 

As we perch here contentedly munching bread and 
cheese, Miles observes : — 


“A flash of the foam, a flash of the foam, 
A. wave on the oar blade welling . . .” 


And I reply: — 


“And out they passed to the heart of the blue: 
A chariot shell that the wild winds drew.” 
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No. These are not, as a bystander might opine, 
spontaneous bursts of lyric ecstasy. They are verses 
of the splendid sea choruses from the Iphigenia in 
Tauris of Euripides, translated by Gilbert Murray into 
English lyrics as fine as anything since Shelley’s Hellas. 
If you are a thrifty soul, you learn them by heart, as 
both of us did long ago, in order to have them for 
chanting in alternation, strophe and antistrophe, when 
tramping the salt sea strands; one strand in especial, 
down on Nantucket, the great South Beach, where in 
midwinter you have whistling sedge grasses on one 
hand and sounding surges on the other. In some such 
place try this gorgeous sea poetry to the tune of winds 
and waters. So in honor of Nantucket and home we 
keep on, taking turns : — 

“The guiding oar abaft 
It rippled and it dinned, 
And now the west wind laughed 
And now the southwest wind; 
And the sail was full in flight, 
And they passed by the Island white.” 


Thus Miles; and I respond: — 


““Two score and ten there be, 
Rowers that row for thee, 
And a wild hill air, as if Pan were there, 
Shall sound by the Argive sea.” 


Miles interrupts : — 

“Look! See what’s coming.” 

“Yes.” (All I see is a coasting steamer.) ‘‘I have 
been watching that old tub for the last ten minutes.” 

“No! Down there; below the cliff.” 

I look again. I blink. I rub my eyes. Is it the 
Argonauts, or Odysseus? Directly below comes a 
beaked ship, propelled by twelve rowers, — 


A flash of the foam, a flash of the foam, 
A wave on the oar blade welling. ... 
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and high in the stern a helmsman gripping a steering 
oar, — 


The guiding oar abaft, 
It rippled and it dinned.... 


The stroke seems odd. Ata cry from the helmsman 
the dozen rowers stand; another cry and they tug at 
oars with the whole weight of their bodies, sinking 
back on the thwarts to finish out the stroke in a sitting 
posture. ‘There is a pause of some seconds between 
the finish of each stroke and the recover, at the next 
cry to rise. The mast has been shipped and lashed, 
with spars and furled sails, along the gunwales. In 
the bottom lie heaped fishing nets dyed a tan-bark 
brown. Look at that bow. It bears a strong family 
likeness to pictures on antique vases. ‘This is much 
such a craft, for all one can see, as the well-greaved 
Achezans sailed in for Ilion. And here go Greek 
sailors, rowing around Cape Sounion against a head 
wind just as their ancestors did before the Age of 
Pericles when this temple was built. And not a mile 
off comes a coasting steamer. It is the Homeric Age 
and the Age of Machines side by side here on the 
Egean Sea, with a little matter of three thousand years 


between them. 
* 


* *K 


Across the gleaming waters of the A!gean tower the 
island peaks of the Kyklades in double row, each name 
echoing with myth and history: Keos, Thermia, Seri- 
phos, and beyond them Eubeea, Andros, Tenos, and 
Melos. To see these violet-hued mountain masses 
rising from a sea of violet fire, one can understand 
how naturally among this ancient seafaring folk 
arose the dream of an hereafter among Blessed Isles. 
They would be isles as beautiful as these of the Ionian 
and A%gean seas, but unvexed of war and winter. As 
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beautiful, but not more so, for these would be quite 
beautiful enough to make glad the heart of man 
eternally. For over them bends the smiling blue of the 
Hellenic sky, a sky with the light of immortality in its 
eyes: of immortality, yes; yet an immortality blessedly 
akin to our common mortal life at its best. 


XIX 
DEMOS AND DIONYSOS 


IF one wishes to join a Greek-letter fraternity where 
money and social position count for nothing, and love 
of learning is his only entrance fee, let him go to 
modern Athens. Even the tourists there seem differ- 
ent from the type one meets elsewhere in Europe. 
Greece is so far off the beaten track and there is so 
little of the spectacular-to see that if a traveler gets 
into Greece at all it is a fairly safe presumption that he 
came, as the lawyers say, of his own free will and 
accord. It is like a concert of string-quartet music. If 
you understand such music, a yoke of oxen couldn’t 
drag you out of the hall; and if you don’t, a yoke of 
oxen couldn’t drag you in. This makes the hotels of 
Athens look like a college town on the afternoon of a 
football game— assuming college faculties to be in- 
terested in football. Athens is, furthermore, full of 
resident scholars of some score of nationalities, most 
of whom are uncommonly generous in sharing their 
knowledge with less lucky visitors. The instant they 
surmise that you know something about Greece or even 
care something about it, there is no further standing on 
ceremony. All doors fly open. 
4 


* * 


Why people should complain of the modern city of 
Athens as uninteresting, is a puzzle to me. Modern 
Athens, it is true, is not Rome and it is not Paris, but 
the mere endlessness of contrast —the way ancient and 
modern rub elbows at every turn— ought to provide 
entertainment enough for any active imagination. Go 
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in what direction you will, before you have walked five 
minutes you bark your shins on some monument of 
antiquity: Byzantine church, Roman gate, Periclean 
temple. Such exploring quickly becomes a test of good 
sportsmanship. You may not be able to find the shrines 
of your favorite heroes at all. Or if you do find them, 
the spots may be far from appetizing. 

Colonos, for example. You will remember that 
Matthew Arnold’s fine sonnet, ‘‘To a Friend,” con- 
cludes with this resounding apostrophe to the tragic 
dramatist, Sophocles :— 


Who saw life steadily and saw it whole, 
The mellow glory of the Attic stage, 
Singer of sweet Colonos and its child. 


Mindful of this, and those magnificent verses of 
Sophocles himself, — 


Friend, in our land of victor-steeds thou art come 
To this Heaven-fostered haunt, Earth’s fairest home, 
Gleaming Colonos, ‘where the nightingale 

In cool green covert warbleth ever clear, 


one goes down to ‘“‘sweet Colonos”’ (now, as then, a 
suburb of Athens). 

Not to spoil it for other pilgrims equally ardent, I 
- hasten to remark that the view of Athens, its beleaguer- 
ing mountains, and the sea, is superb. It is also possible 
that there are parts of this district which are still sweet, 
but if so, I did not have the good luck to find them. 
What I did see on the way up the hill of Colonos to 
where the two archeologists are buried was a sweet 
domestic scene which convinced me that in modern 
Athens insect powder must be either scarce or high. 

From such an experience one comes away chastened 
and thoughtful. You reflect that passionate pilgrims 
who prowl to historic shrines must take the bitter with 
the sweet. I was also better able to understand what 
might seem the curious attitude of two among the fore- 
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most Hellenic scholars now living, Englishmen, both of 
whom have been in Boston within the past year. Men- 
tioning to one of them that I was going to Athens, I 
was astonished at his reply :— 

“I have not been in Athens for years.” 

And towards the end of an evening’s discussion with 
the other, I was still more surprised to hear him say : — 

“You know, I have never been to Greece.”’ 

This, to stay-at-homes from choice or necessity, is 
good news. The best of Greece lies in her thought: 
her art, her politics, her poetry, her architecture, her . 
science, her philosophy, her sculpture, her religion, 
and these can be grasped without going to Athens. 
A journey to Greece with no knowledge of these is 
like choosing a front seat at Symphony Hall the better 
to hear the orchestra. On the marble stair of the 
Propylea one afternoon stood a prosperous-looking 
middle-aged business man, being shown the Acropolis 
by a guide. This gentleman was from the United 
States. The guide was doing his best, but the ex- 
pression on the gentleman’s face said: — 


“Oh, for the hotel and a drink!” 
* 


* OK 


Plato’s haunt, ‘“‘The groves of the Academe,” is 
better comfort. The district is tolerably well authenti- 
cated and lies in a region of farmsteads, not only sightly, 
but, in this springtime of the year, gay with the pink 
of blossoming almonds and green with that hue be- 
loved of French painters who dip their brushes in a 
mixture of sun-gold and budding leaves. Here, again, 
one scarcely comes closer to Plato by treading earth in 
the region where he walked and taught. It is some- 
thing, of course, to have pressed this earth with one’s 
own hobnails; and to have searched out the place at 
all argues some feeling of kinship with the spirit of his 
teaching. But the place to find Plato to-day is in the 
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pages of Professor Jowett’s excellent translation of 
the Dialogues, the Republic, and the Symposium. 
There was another place. It was in Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, a room in Emerson Hall, where Professor 
George Santayana lectured three times a week from 
October to June, and where, three times a week from 
October to June, two dozen young men sat listening, 
rapt. Here in the very region of the Academe it oc- 
curred to me that I had been much closer to Plato than 
I was on this storied soil. It was one day in that room 
of Emerson Hall when, speaking of what might, in the 
estimation of a philosopher, be accounted “‘a good 
life,” the lecturer said that it would be a life which, 
when looking back on it, one would be willing to have 
lived. And then came these words, worthy,—as they 
seemed, and seem, —to be graven in gold: — 


A life of few pleasures and many pains, but the accomplishment 
of something ideal. 
* 
toe 


One of the doors which fly open to the lover of 
Greek culture is the door to the American school. Its 
outside is an Athenian villa, white stucco walls in 
charming grounds shaded with fine trees, and gardens 
where violets are abloom and whence one looks up the 
steep slopes of Mount Lycabettus. Its interior is a 
taste of home in a foreign city: blend of college presi- 
dent’s house with formal reception and drawing rooms 
and the common room of some senior dormitory at 
New Haven or Cambridge — brown woodwork, chim- 
ney pieces, hangings, pictures, armchairs, and tables 
strewn with reviews in half a dozen languages. 

In one of these armchairs is a hospitable young 
Princetonian, who in half an hour’s chat saves me half 
a day’s work. Our business transacted, I mention a 
certain puzzlement about Athens. In French and 
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Italian cities especially there is a wealth of artistic 
wares for sale: in France, pictures and books; in Italy, 
glass, leather, bronzes. The shops in Athens seemed 
barren. I was reminded of that dialogue in Shaw’s 
Cesar and Cleopatra. Cesar, departing for Rome, 
wishes to mollify the Queen with a gift. 

“Beauty from Rome to Egypt indeed!” says Cleo- 
patra. ‘‘What can Rome give me that Egypt cannot 
give me?” 

“That is true, Cesar,’ remarks Apollodorus, “if 
the present is to be really beautiful, I shall have to buy 
it for you in Alexandria.” 

“Tf one wants anything really beautiful from Greece, 
must one buy it in Italy?” I asked the young Prince- 
tonian. 

“Try Cobblers’ Lane,” he advised.* 

It is only a short alley, and bears no name on the 
map. But is there a more interesting street in modern 
Athens? Narrow, dark, two rows of curio shops, half 
Greek, half Oriental, queer, fascinating, crammed with 
rich fabrics; with old bronze, brass, and silver dimly 
glinting; a place where you wish to buy everything and 
had better buy nothing — unless prepared to walk back 
to New York. 

The other bank-breaker in Athens is the bookstore. 
I say “the bookstore’’; it is the one most in evidence 
and in fact the only one in evidence to me; but what 
an Ali Baba’s cave of treasure! Books in a dozen 
languages; classics ancient and modern, everybody 
from Homer to Anatole France, magnificent German 
editions of works on history and archeology with 
colored prints, etchings, engravings, and lithographs of 
Greek architecture and sculpture, and, along with it all, 
such a collection of works in English on subjects relat- 
ing to classical scholarship as I know of in no bookstore 
of America. 

In this store occurred another American naval in- 
cident. 
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A young bluejacket was having difficulty with a clerk. 

“‘T want some postcard folders of the Pirzus, col- 
ored. They’re for my buddy back aboard, and I don’t 
want ’em to cost more ’n two bucks, see?”’ 

The Greek clerk, who spoke reputable English, was 
trying to explain that he had postcards but not in fold- 
ers. The bluejacket could not understand. He kept 
repeating in a louder and louder voice (the way one 
shouts at foreigners as if they were deaf) :— 

“‘T want colored postcard folders of this burg, and 
I don’t want ’em to cost more ’n two bucks, see?” 

The clerk was a gentleman. He kept trying to ex- 
plain. The boy lost his temper and exclaimed: — 

“My God, how stupid!” 

At this point it seemed the part of good citizenship 
to offer assistance. The boy proved to be a youngster 
of fairly good breeding. It was not that he had no 
manners. It was merely that in traveling, like many 
another, he had not thought his manners worth un- 
packing, if indeed he had brought them along at all. It 
was only one example the more of what from Paris to 
Athens one comes to realize with increasing sensitive- 
ness—that Americans in Europe are too often asso- 
ciated with the idea of loud voices and low breeding. 
“ Once this penetrates the consciousness, one is on his 
guard and his best behavior. A few generations of 
courteous and kindly American travelers may eradicate 


this impression. ‘ 


* 


Middle March is violet time in the City of the Violet 
Crown, and the best of it is, the violets cost so little 
that you can have as many as you like. At home, if 
you buy violets, the chances are you are ashamed to 
look the Salvation Army in the face, and then have to 
square yourself by giving the Army cup an equivalent 
sum. But here are no such qualms. It takes time, 


a 
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however, to get used to the idea. A boy proffers a 
double fistful of violets. 

“How much?”’ I inquire. 

He answers in drachmas. 

“Oh, come, come!” I reply, and walk along. 

“Did you stop to figure out how much that boy was 
asking in American money?” Miles rebukes me. 

66 No.” 

“He wasn’t profiteering very heavily. It came to 
seven cents,” 

I go meekly back and buy his violets. 

* 


* *x 


Out in Constitution Square are tables and chairs 
where one can sit and drink coffee. One of my Ameri- 
can friends had told me with great glee how, when he 
was in Athens, his idea of a good time was to sit out 
there in a raw January wind, guzzle Turkish coffee, 
and try to read a Greek newspaper. ‘‘ That,” said he, 
“was living!” The weather being mild, we tried it 
ourselves. The coffee comes in little cups, a liquid 
almost as thick as soup, the bottom half being grounds. 
With it they always bring a glass of water, a chaser, 
you infer, to take the taste out of your mouth. Here, 
as everywhere in Greece, you see men playing with 
strings of large yellow beads, which seems to be their 
cure for the fidgets. Harmless though the pastime is, 
the first two or three times you see a grown man finger- 
ing an amber necklace you look around for his keeper 
or listen for the clang of the red wagon. But no! It 
is a custom of the country. Their beads are like our 
newspaper comics — without them the whole day would 
be spoiled! 

It is fun to scan these Greek faces for a hint of the 
classic type which one sees in the sculptures. Has it 
vanished entirely? No. One does occasionally see 
such heads, often quite fine ones. “Oh, but that is all 
in your imagination!” So I thought, until I asked 
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one of the resident American scholars, a man of 
enough learning and observation to give his opinion 
weight. 

‘“‘T see no.reason,”’ said he, “‘to think that the ancient 
Greeks looked so very different from the modern ones.” 

Out through the countryside, especially among the 
peasant farmers, young people and old, boys and girls, 
once the eye grows accustomed to the type, one sees 
quite beautiful people. I had been told (and had re- 
sented it) by seafaring men, marine officers, that the 
modern Greeks were a terrible come-down from my 
heroes of antiquity. Mindful that my heroes of antiq- 
uity were not without a few minor peccadillos, such as 
murder, theft, incest, adultery, rape, arson, matricide, 
and the like; mindful, too, that the meetinghouse reg- 
isters of our revered ancestors often provide some- 
what juicy reading, it finally occurred to me to ask 
myself what my own countrymen would look like if de- 
scribed by marine officers who had had only or chiefly 
to do with the wharf rats and guttersnipes of our port 
cities. With this idea, I stepped into a moving-picture 
theatre. The film was a study of eurhythmic dancing 
and gymnastics, compiled from the best gymnasia in 
Europe; captions in Greek and French. It was artistic, 
entertaining, and educative; it was, in short, what one 
wishes our American films would become. ‘The audi- 
ence was middle-class, with a large sprinkling of 
students. Finer-looking people you would not need 


to see. 
* 


* Ox 


One mile and twenty-four centuries from this theatre 
is another —the Theatre of Dionysos. Its auditorium 
being hollowed out from the southern slope of the 
Acropolis and sheathed in white marble, it is a pleasant 
place to lounge on sunny forenoons. But lounging in 
the Theatre of Dionysos is like an artist’s meditations. 
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You look idle, yet no one could be busier. For this 
spot may be said to be the birthplace of drama. 

Imagine yourself a citizen of Athens in the Great 
Age. It is the end of March, but here in Hellas it is 
mild and warm. You rose before daylight and along 
with twenty thousand other citizens (the admission is 
free) you came up here to the theatre, bringing a 
cushion to soften the stone bench, since here you will 
sit till nightfall; for three poets are competing, chosen 
out of a larger number, and each poet is presenting 
four plays. That is to say, you are asked to listen to 
twelve plays in succession, nine of which are tragedies, 
the concluding drama of each group being a “‘satyr 
play,” or kind of comedy.” These tragedies are intel- 
lectually at the level of Hamlet or Faust, of which, 
indeed, they are the progenitors. They make little or 
no concession to the supposed susceptibilities of the 
audience in the matter of facing the grimmest realities 
of misfortune and evil. Of a “‘happy ending” there is 
little or no suggestion. The gravest questions of hu- 
man life are studied without mincing of words or of 
thinking. 

There are three actors, never more. They wear 
shoes with soles six inches thick to increase their height; 
their heads are covered with linen masks, the mouths 
wide and the features tragically distorted. Besides these 
actors there are fifteen other persons, called a chorus. 
In what would correspond to our intervals between 
acts, the chorus chants intricate poetry commenting on 
the action of the play, and, as it sings, executes solemn 
and stately evolutions of the dance. At times, again, 
the chorus joins in the dialogue of the play. There is 
no curtain and little scenery, the scene being Coy 
the front of a royal palace. 

Thirty-three of these tragic dramas have survived 
to us, a meagre fraction of the whole. And in many 
cases the plays which we have were not the prize- 
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winning ones. The Cdipus Tyrannus, of Sophocles, 
for example, which we esteem a masterpiece, took only 
second prize. 

These dramas exact such a concentrated attention 
that no city in the civilized world to-day could muster 
an audience of twenty thousand males of the vot- 
ing age who would be capable of following one of these 
tragedies —let alone nine —in a single day, with suffi- 
cient quickness to grasp its subtleties. Yet Athenian 
audiences must have grasped most of these, for such 
dramas presuppose a public capable of enjoying them. 
This simple little intelligence test will give us an ink- 
ling as to whether our prevailing intellectual level is, or 
is not, higher than that of ancient Athens. (We can, 
it is true, use machines which we did not invent, and 
profit by discoveries we did not make, but does this 
constitute inherent superiority to the past?) 

Not only was this Greek drama immeasurably su- 
perior to most of our own, excepting that of the Eliza- 
bethans, but the Greeks had also to invent it. Their 
prodigious momentum had to be gathered from a stand- 
ing start, yet generated it was, and brought to an un- 
surpassed pitch of perfection in an astoundingly brief 
span of years. A modern author may not find play- 
“writing easy; but he knows the form which drama must 
take and is able to consult plenty of excellent models. 

R. W. Livingstone, in The Legacy of Greece, 
continues : — 


The fathers of the Greek tragedy had no such help. They 
had no drama in our sense of the word, but simply a band of 
fifty persons dressed like satyrs, dancing round an altar and 
singing a song. Out of this anything or nothing might have 
been made. The Greeks, with the instinctive and unerring 
motions of genius, developed from it the highest and most elabo- 
rate of literary forms. 

* 
a ak 
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Over in one corner of the theatre workmen are exca- 
vating, superintended by two academic-looking men: 
one middle-aged, spectacled, and bearded; the other a 
blond giant, beardless and bareheaded. Both wear 
knee breeches and jambiéres. 

“Young Siegfried and Professor Mime?” says 

Miles. “ How absorbed they are! I’Il bet these two 
Germans are having more fun than anybody else in 
Athens.” 

“T wonder what they’re looking for. I supposed 
everything about this theatre had been settled long ago. 
Didn’t the great Dorpfeld dig it out?” 

“If he didn’t, it was one of very few places he 
missed. Troy, Olympia, Delphi: in the pages at the 
back of my Iliad and A:neid twenty-five years ago I can 
remember notes saying that Dr. Dorpfeld thought the 
Troy of the Iliad was the sixth city on that site, —or 
was it the tenth?” 

Miles and I, meanwhile, are doing a little digging 
ourselves. We know that this stage and orchestra were 
built over in the Roman period. But we also know 
that somewhere about the place one can still see an arc 
of the stone coping to the original orchestra or dancing- 
place, which did duty in the days when the works of 
the three great tragic poets were performed here. 
Whole pages of those dramas we both know by heart. 
Yes, but why this concern about coping-stones? Well, 
view it how you will, to my mind it is a matter of some 
satisfaction to look at a piece of masonry and know 
that it was here, exactly as it is now, and in a station 
from which the speeches and odes of the Agamemnon 
were audible the first time they were publicly uttered — 
verses which still go on reverberating their splendors 
in the imaginations of men. 

We cannot satisfy ourselves that we have identified 
the right stones. At length I say: — 

“I’m going to ask those Germans; they’ll know.” 
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‘They ’re busy.” 

“Tt wouldn’t take them two minutes to tell us.” 

S Pry it. 

I accost the pair in difident German. They are de- 
lightfully cordial. 

“Yes, yes,” they say. “‘Come along. The place you 
are looking for is over behind the Logeion.” 

They take us to it. Yes! Here are the remains of 
a much older masonry, eighteen inches below the level 
of the present marble pavement. 

“‘ How did you happen to know it was here?” asked 
the elder man. 

“From Dr. Dérpfeld’s work.” 

“Dr. Doérpfeld was here not half an hour ago.” 

We two Americans look stupent. Had the good 
German said: ‘‘ schylus was here not half an hour 
ago,” it would hardly have sounded more mythical — 
as though one of the characters had stepped out of our 
Iliad to go walking round modern Athens in the flesh. 

“But Dr. Dorpfeld would know all about the resto- 
rations to the north colonnade of the Parthenon,” I 
venture. 

“Certainly. Why don’t you go and see him?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be presuming on his time?” 

“Of course not! You can find him at the German 
Archeological Institute any forenoon.” 

Thus encouraged, we introduced ourselves. The 
Germans did the same. The elder man was Professor 
Fiechter of Stuttgart. He explained that they were 
revising earlier charts of the theatre by Dr. Dorpfeld, 
and showed us the new material they were uncovering. 

The next forenoon, plucking up courage, I did go 
to the German school. It was none too easy to find, 
but when found established its identity by two unmis- 
takable signs —the sound of a piano excellently played 
pealing down the staircase hall, and the smell of sauer- 
kraut cooking! A few minutes’ wait in an interesting 
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room, half college office and half professorial study, 
and in bursts Professor Dérpfeld. And if you desire 
a formula for perpetual youth, here is one: Hellenism. 
This veteran archeologist is a rosy, white-haired, blue- 
eyed boy of seventy-three years, radiantly genial, tall, 
straight as an arrow, slim, trim, and vigorous. He is 
also one example the more, and a shining one, of the 
fine simplicity of eminent men. His eagerness to be of 
service was as if a veteran reporter on a major assign- 
ment were to say to the greenest cub: — 

“Here are my notes. What would you like? Help 


yourself!” 
* 


* * 


In the eldest of American universities is a certain 
venerable undergraduate club. Its membership, in the 
century and a quarter of its history, has numbered not 
a few illustrious men. This club has a theatre, sizable 
and well equipped. Chancing, as an undergraduate, 
to belong to this club, I was puzzled that its theatre 
should be used only once a year, and then for feeble 
imitations of alleged musical comedies. A village lad, 
and a precious green one at that, I had yet to learn that 
this club theatre was an expensive toy which those sons 
of upper-class families had long since tired of and 
thrown aside. 

.Sitting here on one of the marble sedilia in the 
Theatre of Dionysos, it occurred to me that the spirit- 
ual estate of that theatre of undergraduate clubdom is 
by no means confined to the university town in which it 
stands. The United States does not lack theatres. We 
do not even lack Greek theatres, many of them designed 
in close imitation of this one. Neither do we lack 
plays. What is it, then, that we lack? Suppose we ask 
ourselves this: Out of all the dramatic material which 
flows across our stage and screen in the course of a 
year, how many pieces could we expect to survive — 
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as the existing thirty-three Greek tragedies have sur- 
vived — the crash of empires and the wreck of worlds? 
Yes, theatres we have—elaborate, sumptuous, ele- 
phantine, grandiose. Plays, too, we have. But here, 
even in the Theatre of Dionysos at Athens, I am re- 
minded of a rhyme (with it was a picture of a little boy 
rumpling his hair with a puzzled expression) which I 
used to read and ponder in a cherished child’s book 
that was mine at atender age. This was it: — 


“T have heard,” said Tommy Van Jink, 
“That a poem’s but paper and ink, 

Now I have them both here 

On the table. That’s clear! 
But there’s something still lacking, I think.” 


XX 
THE VIOLET CROWN 


THE pilgrimage across Europe to Athens is a voyage 
upstream to its source—the Acropolis, that clear 
spring whence flows our civilization. This spring water 
remains delicious and refreshing. One drinks and 
drinks, slaking a throat which nothing else seems to 
satisfy. 

On that first afternoon descending the Rock of 
Cecrops as sunset rosed its gleaming (on Miles 
remarked gravely: — 

“The Acropolis is the climax of arooes 

“This! From you?” 

““We have joked a lot; but here the joking ends. 
No place has even so laid hold on me.” 

“That is what I feel, but I shouldn’t have dared 
say so, for of course I am prejudiced.” 

“‘T do not see how anyone can stand in the presence 
of the Parthenon without a feeling of worship, and the 
odd part is that your feeling is not to worship by bow- 
ing down, but by standing erect and looking up.” 

“T think of that as characteristic of Greek religion.” 

“The whole thing is such a surprise. We came here 
dog-tired, from traveling all winter— months of study 
and sight-seeing, working harder than we work at 
home. You would think we should be completely fed 
up. But no! This is the most beautiful place ofall; 

“Would it be if we didn’t know what it means to 
the world?” 

“Perhaps not. You saw those bored-looking people 
with the guide?” 

“I am trying to forget them.” 
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“T keep asking myself this: What is it that brings 
the world here to see these temples two dozen centuries 
after they were built? The people, their politics, their 
wars, their wealth, their very religion—all are gone. 
The only thing that endures is beauty.” 

‘* Let me remember that the next time I get hot about 
politics.” 

‘Look off there to those mountain ranges that shut 
in this Attic plain. How bleak and barren they are! 
They make me think of the surrounding barbarism in 
the midst of which the Greeks created this beauty. 
Those sterile mountains were the rest of the world. 
This hill was Hellas.” 

‘I remember someone saying that Greece was like 
a garrison of civilization besieged by hordes of bar- 
barians: a body of picked men of whom each individual 
had in some sense to live up to a higher standard than 
can be expected of the common man.” 

“Shall I tell you what strikes me most about it all? 
To look around on this land, small, poor, and parched, 
and think what came of it. And then to think what we 
have—our green and fertile country, rich and enor- 
mous, with its variety of climate and its fine scenery — 
and what we ought to be able to do with it.” 

His words clang on a bell in my brain and set this 
thought resounding : — 

“Hellas, having next to nothing,. did everything. 
Shall we, who have everything, do nothing?” 

* 


* 


Stay in Athens, the Acropolis becomes a_ habit. 
Daily, twice a day, and finally thrice a day, your boot- 
soles begin to itch for that marble stair. , Forenoon, 
afternoon, or evening, at whatsoever hour you find 
yourself on the glorious Rock, at that hour its temples 
seem the most beauteous. Go up in the forenoon when 
the snowy forests of its columns are a dazzle of sun- 
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shine, and you shall seem to be living in some glad and 
radiant morning of the world. 

You climb slowly, pausing at each few steps to look, 
and look. For this architecture is as subtle as sym- 
phonic music; a few paces, like a few measures in the 
orchestral score, and you are in a new key, a different 
rhythm, a fresh picture. 

Yes, the Parthenon is all that the ages have said of 
it. You feel this at once. But know its history and 
structural detail though you may, it takes days to grasp 
the grandeur of its impression. Before seeing it you 
wonder in your secret heart whether this pathetic ruin 
has not been overpraised, whether you will find in it 
anything that will speak to you. Spare yourself the 
qualm. ‘The Parthenon craves no indulgence. Gran- 
deur, repose, harmony, nobility; and, like all true 
greatness, how simple it is! Then subtly you begin to 
feel its power. ‘The temple stands there and seems to 
think. It sheds meanings. It speaks with the tongue 
of silence. One begins to apprehend the greatness of 
a race that could originate such an architecture. For 
this architecture, superb as it is, stands but as a symbol 
of their varied life of the mind— in poetry, in philos- 
ophy, in statecraft, in’ science, in art, in religion. That 
the building is such a symbol explains why it casts such 
aspell. For the Parthenon does think. Thought went 
richly into the making of it; that thought abides in its 
subtle hewing — and goes on speaking. 

Come to the parapet of this Rock. Look down into 
that semicircular hollow of concentric tiers slabbed 
with marble. It is the ancient Theatre of Dionysos, 
theatre of AXschylus, of Sophocles, of Euripides, and 
of Aristophanes. In that spot first sounded the tragic 
and comic strophes of the first dramatic poets. We 
speak of their works as “classics”? Just what do we 
mean by that word? We mean that when all the other 
books written within ten centuries of them have for ten 
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more centuries been dead, these books are so living as 
to be still read. A classic is a book of which the world 
feels, after two thousand years, that it has not yet had 
enough. Plutarch complains that the Athenians, in a 
single year, spent more on their drama than on their 
navy. Their drama still lives and flourishes. Where 
is their navy? 

Now come to the north parapet. This rock stair- 
case, up which draws a roaring wind, descends into a 
deep cavern. On the northern slope of the Acropolis 
are no less than half a dozen such grottoes, amongst 
which you prowl and clamber at will. Two formed a 
shrine of Apollo. Two more were dedicated to Pan— 
a cool, still sanctuary where one came to meditate in 
solitude, cleansing soul and body from the thought- 
contagions of the human herd. At twilight the little 
owls of Athene still come twittering out of its dim 
recesses to flit about. 

All round the Rock are such caverns, many of them 
now Christian shrines (phew/ and what shrines!) 
grimed with lamp and candle smoke, soiled newspapers 
hung and pasted on their walls. Yet, in spite of all, 
how romantic these grottoes still are! ‘‘ Romantic’ — 
it is a word supposed to have come in with the eight- 
“ eenth century; with Rousseau and Goethe into Euro- 
pean thought; with Schubert and Schumann into 
German music; with Coleridge and Wordsworth into 
English poetry; a word to designate a feeling for the 
beauty and strangeness of Nature, such as the ancients 
were not supposed to have experienced. Is it so cer- 
tain? ‘These caverns dedicated to Apollo, Pan, and 
the nymphs set one to wondering. You seem to re- 
member that in one of them Aristophanes placed a scene 
of his Lysistrata (a scene which even the author of 
Don Juan would concede to be romantic), and in an- 
other, Euripides a scene of his Jon. And who but the 
Greeks mythologized the whole of Nature? Here, on 
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the very slopes of the Acropolis, elbowing the birth- 
place of classic drama, one finds as shrines to the 
divinities of Hellas caverns picturesque enough for a 
romantic Walpurgisnacht to companion the classic one. 
Classic and romantic, it is as though both had been bred 
in the same imagination—that Hellenic genius which 
begot modern Europe. 

Two temples share the glory of this summit to the 
Rock of Cecrops. The Erechtheion is to the Parthe- 
non as Shelley is to Shakespeare, as Sophocles to 
Homer. The Parthenon is an epic. The Erechtheion 
is a choric ode. I think of the Parthenon as Bee- 
thoven’s “Fifth Symphony,” of the Erechtheion as 
César Frank’s “ Pianoforte Quintet.” See the door- 
way in its north portico. How many a portal to how 
many a public building in Europe or America since the 
Renaissance bears some family resemblance to this 
beautiful progenitor. 

And now, coming to the south wall of this temple, 
take your first lesson in Greek art. Learn it well, and it 
can perhaps be your last. From stylobate to entabla- 
ture rises a surface which, save for the beautiful grain 
of the marble and the excellent proportioning of its 
blocks, is a sheer blank. Let the eye travel up that wall 
till it.reaches the entablature. There it meets pal- 
mettes and beaded mouldings, wondrously delicate, 
wondrously rich, completely satisfying. Think what 
the cathedral-builders would have done to that wall: 
how it would have been smothered under ornamenta- 
tion. ‘Then think of the restraint of these artists. 
“Nothing too much.” Spare your ornamentation until 
it is needed; then lavish on it the richness of your fancy, 
the reticence of your taste, the subtlety of your design, 
the delicacy of your craftsmanship. 

Among these Greek artists we find “an utterly un- 
grudging expenditure of time and care which is like the 
working of Nature herself, Nature who is never in a 
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hurry. We are told of Protogenes that he spent seven 
years on a single figure.’”” Even amongst us of to-day 
may be found artists to whom money is no considera- 
tion; yes, even a few to whom fame is no seduction. 
But time? Where amongst us is an artist to whom time 
is no slave-driver; who dares do his best work and 
trust the future—that future which, if we trust, will 
not betray us? Could there be a more dramatic vin- 
dication of this faith than the Erechtheion? For this 
temple it was which the Athenians went on building 
when dusk had begun to fall on the gods of their great- 
ness, when their city was virtually in a state of siege. 
This was the race that fought off its foes with one hand 
whileit created with the other. 
* 


2K * 


Confronted with such eloquence of stone-cutting 
one can only match it, so far as I know, from our 
modern civilization with the art of symphonic music 
—the one art in which our own age surpasses and the 
one in which the Hellenic spirit most lives. Were not 
its two foremost practitioners of the last century, Bee- 
thoven and Wagner, avowed Hellenists? Behind this 
_ art of stone-cutting lay a long tradition, one perhaps as 
many centuries old as that which nourished the orches- 
tral symphony. That we of to-day do not, to anything 
like an equal estate, possess this stone-cutting art, is be- 
cause we have lost the tradition, which it might well 
take us centuries to regain. Its unique strength in 
Greek society was that there, almost for the only time 
in history, “the artist was treated frankly as a friend 
and fellow worker. He helped to make life beautiful, 
which is at least one large and obvious way of making 
it good. In modern society he is a distinguished alien, 
applauded with a mixture of adulation and mistrust. 
We suspect that what he calls beautiful may really be 
wicked.” 
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To this suspicion Maximus of Tyre replies with 
serenity: “The Greek custom is to represent gods by 
the most beautiful things on earth— pure material, the 
human body, consummate art. The idea of those who 
make divine images in human shape is quite reasonable, 
since the spirit of man is nearest of all things to God 
and most godlike.” 

Thus do these sculptured gods in their nobility of 
countenance, their splendor and symmetry of limbs, 
stand for all that a young man might grow towards 
by self-discipline and aspiration. And did grow 
towards. . . . In the little museum up here on the 
Acropolis is the marble head of a youth (you may see 
its like in a dozen museums of Europe), somewhat 
idealized, perhaps, but with certain type characteristics 
so insisted on as to persuade one that’ they must have 
been actually prevalent—the straight brow and nose, 
the distinct suggestion of gray eyes, large, unclouded, 
and well apart; the forehead wide and strong. 

“ How good-natured these young Greeks look,” says 
a voice beside me. 

It words my own thought. Health, serenity, an har- 
monious nature, all are here. The lips are in repose, 
yet in repose they’ smile—a pleasant lift at~ their 
extremities, the expression of a temper habitually ami- 
able. He is just an average boy. But what an aver- 
age! ‘This is indeed the “‘ divine average” which Walt 
Whitman celebrates; but in what other age, before or 
since, has it ever been produced? Intelligence, manli- 
ness, high breeding, bodily strength —nobility of mind 
and physical beauty. This was the ideal of Hellas. 
Have we found a higher? 

In this same room, by a happy chance, is that ex- 
quisite relief of Victory loosing her sandal. One comes 
upon her with the delight of meeting an old and charm- 
ing, friend. How gay and poetic the conception: Vic- 
tory removing her sandals, having come to Athens to 
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stay! And what delicacy in that fall of drapery off the 
lowered shoulder and over the breast. How these 
Attic sculptors dignified the body of woman even as 
they glorified the body of man. The drapery fully re- 
veals the beauty of this figure even whilst covering it; 
if anything, enhances it by accentuation of line and 
contour. The physical charm is all the more powerful 
for not being dwelt on. What a contrast to the tub- 
thumping of the Parisian flesh painters! This is the 
admiration for woman of healthy minds in temperate 
bodies. Again, the Greek ideal. 
* 


* Ok 


It was a mere handful of people, judged by our 
modern populations, who beat back the Persians, 
created the Empire, and adorned Athens with her im- 
mortal buildings. It was an even smaller handful who 
made the greatness of the Great Age: less than three 
dozen, it has been said. ‘That a score, even half a 
score, of devoted and heroic spirits should be able to 
advance and elevate the whole course of human de- 
velopment—this has happened repeatedly in history. 
It can happen again. 

What was Hellenism but a little band of men hold- 
‘ing an outpost; men who wrought their incomparable 
day’s work in political and moral wisdom, in art and 
in poetry, ever aware that the thin dyke of their security 
might burst at any moment? 


And Hellenism denoted really not a unity of race, but a unity 
of culture. The sons of Hellas were reckoned according to the 
spirit, not the flesh. ‘The word “ Pan-Hellenism” expresses 
just this. It implies a readiness to extend the great name to all 
who are willing to bear its burden, all who will live as Hellenes. 


Again, the men who built these monuments were well 
aware that they were working against time. The dec- 
ade preceding the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War 
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was the blossomtide in the springtime of the world. 
The Parthenon was finished in 438. The gold-and- 
ivory statue of Athene, the Propylea, Erechtheion, 
Theseion, and Odeion—not to mention the temples 
at Sounion and Rhamnus—by 431, when the storm 
broke, most of it was done. Could it be clearer that 
Pericles, feeling that a great war was imminent and 
knowing that he and his artists were growing old, de- 
termined that this supreme burst of creative energy be 
put forth while time was still theirs? 

The Athenian Empire perished with the flower of 
Athenian youth in the quarries of Syracuse, sounding 
depths of misery and despair which leave their echoes 
sounding even in the iron fortitude of the historian, 
Thucydides, and in the saddened accents of Plato’s old 
age. War, earthquake, and vandalism, the centuries 
have wreaked their spite on these noble buildings. Yet 
stand on this storied Rock as sunset empties over Attica 
and the /gean its flagons of ruby wine, and marvel at 
how much of that achievement endures. Up here on 
this summit the temple columns of flesh-colored marble 
are as the white-limbed bodies of gods and heroes, tall, 
straight, and fair, with eyes nobly calm. Down yonder, 
out beyond the Dipylon Gate, are ancient olive trees 
springing from that selfsame soil of the Academe 
where Plato walked and thought. Nearer, inside the 
city, the Theseion, still relatively a perfect building, 
lifts its harmonious marble. Close by rises the Areop- 
agus, that hill where Saint Paul preached. It is lower 
than the Acropolis and remains bare and barren. Here, 
high above it, soar the temples of the Great Age — the 
Great Age that has been once; and who shall say that 
it will not be again? 

Over mountains and sea walks the setting sun on 


sandals of gold, strewing roses. 
* 


ok ok 
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At dinner that evening we fall to discussing it again 
for perhaps the several-hundredth time: the question 
of Hellas and the new world. 

“Will a time ever come,” I ask, “‘when man will 
once more be capable of appreciating the Acropolis, 
and artist enough to rebuild it as far as possible as it 
was in the Periclean Age?” 

‘““Man,” says Miles, “is already doing so. But it 
is only within comparatively recent years that it has 
begun to be restored instead of despoiled. Think how 
it must have looked when the work was new and un- 
damaged, that marble shining like snow, and the helmet 
and spearhead of the colossal statue of Athene visible 
to sailors steering round Cape Colonna. And if those 
temples had not been deliberately looted and mutilated, 
allowing for the action of weather wearing away the 
finer surfaces of the carving, they might, with only a 
moderate amount of care, have been to-day in nearly 
perfect condition.” 

“It seems as though the Acropolis stood here as a 
high spot in human development from which our race 
has time and again fallen away; yet here it stands, 
waiting for an age and a people able to live up to it. 
Perhaps the age that built the cathedrals was another 
such. You remember how we felt about Chartres, and 
“Amiens, and Notre Dame. How do these temples 
strike you after those?” 

‘It is a contrast between two views of life. The 
cathedrals are built in lines that lead the eye up and 
away from the earth. The Parthenon is built broad 
and solid on the earth. One is heavenly —the other is 
human. Hellenism proposes an ideal of self-develop- 
ment which is accessible to both kinds of people, the 
imaginative and the matter-of-fact. It is an ideal not 
of speedy or even ultimate perfection, but of steady 
growth.” 

‘“Hebraism and Hellenism: I suppose the world 
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needs both. Every attempt to navigate exclusively by 
one star or the other seems to come to grief.” 

“IT wonder if a time won’t come when we shall have 
this Greek ideal of culture superimposed on the Chris- 
tian ideal of altruism. It would boil down to this: the 
right of the strong to be strong, and with it a pride in 
defending the weak. No idealizing of the weak be- 
cause they are weak, but a refusal to be satisfied until 
the masses have had access to the sources from which 
one has drawn his own strength.” 

(These observations, unlike some of the speeches in 
Thucydides, were not invented after the event as being 
something which might, under the circumstances, have 
been said. They wete.noted down at the time with a 
view to seeing whether, at a remove from the place and 
the hour, they would still sound valid. So far, I see no 
reason to change them.) ; 

Dinner in an Athenian hotel is a belated repast. The 
service is leisurely and ritualistic. You sit down to it 
at half-past eight. You rise at ten. In a European 
capital the evening is just beginning. But for a pair of 
average American middle-classers—a hard-working 
yokel and an impecunious scribbler—the festivities 
may be deemed to be closed. Or perhaps an exception 
may be made to the extent of a short walk for some 
fresh air before bedtime. 

The first step outside the hotel lobby is into brilliant 
moonlight. The same thought occurs to both of us in 
the same instant :— 

“The Acropolis!” 

A taxicab is standing by. We pile in recklessly, 
without stopping to dicker. It jolts and jounces up to 
the Beulé Gate. I am reading the taximeter by moon- 
light. 

““What is the bad news on the thermostat?” in- 
quires Miles. 

+I tell him in drachmas. 
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‘Since being in Athens,” he murmurs, ‘I wonder 
that the Delian treasury lasted as long as it did.” 

“This settles the question of whether we walk 
back.” 

““Yes. The moon is bright enough so we needn’t 
fall into the open drains.” 

An orange rectangle of lamplight between two taper- 
ing cypresses cuts the black mass of the gate house. 
The wicket is open and will remain so till midnight. 
Twelve drachmas. A night of full moon on the 
Acropolis for twenty-five cents! 

Climb the steps to the Propylea, their marble whit- 
ened to a soft radiance in the blue pour of moonbeams. 
One walks here as ina dream. This is such a place as 
one has imagined and wished might exist, but never 
expected to behold. 

The whole summit of the Rock is a field of snow and 
silver. Statuesque against the moonlit blue of sky stand 
temple colonnades of moon-blanched marble, chanting 
their silent choric odes to the noble tragedy of Greek 
history. Wispy clouds blow across the moon. The 
Parthenon dims, then flashes out again into white glory. 
Above its crumbled cornice stars glitter blue. Below 
and around spreads the Attic plain, gemmed with the 
“ twinkling lights of Athens and the Pirzus. Violet in 
moon-misted shadow rise the marble mountains, — 
Parnes, Pentilicus, Hymettus, — colossal caryatids sup- 
porting on their heads a frieze of white cloud, which 
the moon sculptures in heroic shapes of demigod and 
titan to adorn the temple roof of the heavens. And 
southward, beyond the coastline where three sentinel 
lighthouses wink their flame-bright eyes, rolls the moon- 
silvered sea. . 

Many people are up here, but we are very quiet. If 
we speak at all it is in voices involuntarily hushed. 
And this is a “pagan” temple. And it is in ruins. 
And we are folk reared in alien lands and faiths. No 
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one has asked us to respect this shrine. Yet its spell is 
onus. What is this spell that is so universal? It is not 
a spell: it is a religion; and its name is Beauty. 

Come to the lofty bastion where that loveliest of 
little temples, the Temple of Wingless Victory, seems 
to float, poised like a vision in mid-heavens, its Ionic 
colonnade of white marble uplifted against a sky 
studded with shining stars; behind it a sheer drop and 
airy space. The idea of placing it so and the design 
of it alike seem happy strokes of genius. Cloud fleeces 
keep sweeping across the moon. In these swift changes 
of light the little temple is like a living face, shadowed 
in thought, lighting with inspiration; mourning, re- 
joicing; brooding, brightening. 

p 


Rk OK 


The hour nears midnight. Everyone else has long 
since descended the Rock. We two climb to the level 
floor of the Parthenon. Paved with enormous blocks 
of marble, it lies open to the heavens. Through its 
shattered colonnades, which cast stately shadows 
blackly aslant, one has glimpses, around and below, of 
the mountains, the sea, Athens and the Pireus, and 
overhead the white moon, the hurrying clouds, and 
fiery frettings of the starlit sky. 

The splendor of the night is unearthly. And so are 
its visitants. . . 

A melodious blowing of flutes to the strokes of plec- 
trum on the lyre, and up those marble stairs tread the 
sandals of a company robed in white chitons, their 
brows wreathed with the violets and fillets of festival. 
They troop in ceremonial procession to this temple of 
the Gray-Eyed Maid — statesmen, philosophers, poets, 
warriors, artists, historians, actors, musicians, scien- 
tists, heroes, and demigods, figures of myth and leg- 
end, a company of godlike men, Olmypians treading 
earth. . . . And well do we know them, faces and 
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figures, speech and accent. Here, therefore, even in 
this temple sanctuary, we stand our ground. 

‘“* Mortal men,” they ask, ‘‘ what brings you here on 
this night of our solemn and high festival?” 

“We, too, worship.” 

“Our goddess?” 

“Your goddess and your city.” 

“You worship our city? Alas! So did we” (it is 
Plato who speaks), ‘‘and she slew my master, Socrates, 
concerning whom I may truly say that, of all the men 
of his time whom I have known, he was the wisest, and 
justest, and best.” 

“‘T loved this city with such a passion as a man might 
Conceive for a goddess”? (it is the helmeted figure with 
eyes steadfast and calm who speaks, Pericles, sire of 
the Great Age), “and she was false to my ideal of her: 
truel to the weak; ruthless to the vanquished. Forsak- 
ing my counsels, she perished.” 

“T fought for her at Marathon, and deemed that 
epigraph alone worthy to be graven onmy tomb, though 
I am the poet ‘schylus. In my pride of her and my 
fears for her, I made tragic drama of the pitfalls 
which lurk before the feet of power grown insolent: 
drama of arrogant success overwhelmed in Nemesis 
~ and ruin. And behold! The tragedy that I made to 
warn her she herself enacted.” 

““My days were an agony of thought for her” (the 
face.of him who speaks is furrowed with weariness and 
grief). “I denounced her wars; I defended her 
women; I searched out the hollowness of her oracles; 
my knuckles bled with rapping on the door of her heart. 
I am Euripides, whom, when dead, she honored; but 
whilst I lived she scorned and discomfited me till, 
spurned and hounded out of her walls, I sought the 
woodland sanctuaries of Mount Kithairon, there to 
dwell in solitude, to write the Baccha, and to die.” 

““Men call me a railer. I was a believer. I lived 
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and wrought for my city in the deepening shadows of 
war and ruin invited by that folly of which again and 
again I had warned her. I am Aristophanes. Men call 
me ‘The mighty laughter’—I laughed that I might 
not weep.” 

“These,” sneers a voice from the Areopagus, “these 
be the Athenians! who spend all their time in nothing 
else but either to tell or to hear some new thing.” 

“Yes, we failed” (you may know the speaker from 
the measured gravity of his accents). ‘We failed 
greatly, it is true; as none others have or could; but we 
failed. I speak not of the city that I loved and fought 
for, the city that condemned me to exile for my defeat. 
I speak not of my life that was to have been the moun- 
tain torrent of a warrior’s and a statesman’s, and per- 
force dwindled to the trickling rill of the historian’s. 
I am Thucydides, and I speak only of that grandeur 
which might have glorified the world, and which failed.” 

* 


* * 


“You did not fail!” 

A fanfare of trumpets; the gates of the future swing 
open, and through them thunders a Sacred Legion 
mustered from many a land and age. They come chant- 
ing in triumphant chorus :— 

“You did not fail!” 

Then one by one the voices : — 

“Nature made me Poet and Prophet; artist and 
thinker. I am Michelangelo. My heart is Christian, 
but my brain is Greek.” 

““My body was born of the Hyperboreans, for I am 
Goethe; and my mind was nurtured in the Land beyond 
the North Wind. But your gods are my gods.” 

“I am Beethoven, Prometheus of Music. My lyre 
came from sacred Hellas. I worshiped Christ and 
Apollo.” 


“Beethoven was my sire, for his spirit begot mine. 
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raise two altars: one to Jesus, who teaches that all men 
are brothers; and one to Apollo, who teaches that all 
men are artists.” 

“America begot me, the Morning Land beyond the 
sunset. I am Walt Whitman. I prophesy with the 
tongue of the Psalmist, but my heart is Greek.” 

“Bred a New England parson, I walked the fields 
and woods of Concord, a sage in meditation. I, Emer- 
son, render back to you immortal Hellenes your own 
immortal spirit. 


“You gave your souls and bodies to the Commonwealth and 
have received, each for his own memory, praise that will never 
die, and with it the grandest of all sepulchres, not that in which 
mortal bones are laid, but a home in the minds of men, where 
your glory remains fresh to stir to speech or action as the oc- 
casion calls. For the whole earth is the sepulchre of famous 
men; and their story is not graven only on stone over their 
native earth, but lives on far away, without visible symbol, woven 
into the stuff of other men’s lives.” 


“They are my words!” cries Thucydides. “Can it 
be that we despaired too soon?” 

‘“‘And you two mortals, who tread the pavement 
_ of Athene’s temple at midnight under the white beams 
of the moon” (it is the anxious and melancholy poet of 
the Bacche who asks, not unkindly), “what land do 
you fare from?” 

“ America.” 

“The new Rome?” 

“No.” We answer in one voice “ The new Hellas.” 

And aloft in the moonlit heavens sounds the voice 
of Shelley, chanting :— 


The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return, 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn: 
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Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam, 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream . 


Then, with the sound of a thousand choirs, bursting 
all the doors of space and time, up from the myriad 
throats of Hellenic spirits the world over thunders 
the pean: — 


Another Athens shall arise 
And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 
The splendour of its prime; 
And leave, if nought so bright may live, 
All earth can take or Heaven can give. 


For Hellas is the world’s lost love, 
And Orpheus shall regain 
That spirit which doth live and move 
In minds of nobler strain. 
O, Morning Land! O, Greater Age! 
Be worthy of thy heritage. 
* 
* Ox 


The doors of time swing shut. The shapes vanish. 
Through the ruined temple pour the white glories of a 
spring moon... . 


THE END 
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